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Art. I.—Evidences of Christianity derived from its Nature and 
Reception. By Joun Birp Sumner, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
A New Edition, revised with Reference to recent Objections. 
Hatchard. 


MEN are often startled by events which a little consideration 
should have taught them to expect. However natural the results 
of principles and the tendencies of circumstances may be, men do 
not always see the future in the present. The future must come 
before it will be seen that it was quite natural that it should 
come. All fruit-bearing trees bear fruit after their kind, and all 
principles and circumstances do the same. The sequences of 
things in the moral world are as natural as in the physical world. 
It is from short-sightedness in this respect, that many in revo- 
lutionary times who did run well are hindered. They were willing 
to go one mile, they did not see that in dding so it would behove 
them to go twain, and they drew back in dismay. In general, 


the men who are to exceed others in consistency and thorough- - 


ness, must exceed them in foresight and in nerve. It pertains to 
the strong to endure to the end. Political history is full of 
illustration on these points, and religious history ne less. In the 
present article we shall look at this tendency of thought in its 
relation to the Church. The mission of the Church is to educate 
the world—to set it right in its religious thought, and in its reli- 
gious ways. Is it a marvel that such a world, put under such 
training, should be found at times a dull scholar, and at times 
be given not a little to insubordination and revolt ? Not at all. 
From the nature of the case the thing should be expected. 

The mission of the Church is unique. It is a teaching and 
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The Vocation of the Church. 


educating mission. Its ministry is eminently a teaching ministry. 
Before its appearance, the world had seen nothing like it. All 
religions had their priesthoods, but none of these had been 
teaching priesthoods. Certainly none of them had been such at 
all after the manner of the Christian priesthood. In the early 
ages of the world there was the function of priesthood, but no 
class of men were separated to that office. The patriarchs pos- 
sessed a species of sovereignty. They were kings over their own 
households. They exercised the function of the priest, conduct- 
ing social worship, and offering victims in sacrifice. Sometimes, 
too, the spirit of prophecy came upon them. It is not until 
Egypt becomes a settled nation that we meet with men separated 
to religious offices. But the priesthoods of Egypt, and of the 
Asiatic empires, though the depositories of the learning and 
science Of their time, hoarded those treasures as the wealth dis- 
tinctive of their caste. They believed in the maxim that know- 
ledge is power, and they monopolized the knowledge that they 
might monopolize the power. It was made to manifest itself in 
architecture, and decoration, and ceremonial pomp. But in all 
that, the intent was not so much to teach the ignorant, as to awe 
them into subjection. A wide gulf separated between the men 
who had the key of knowledge and the masses beneath them. 
They possessed little in this respect in common. Nothing was - 
more foreign to the priestly mind than the idea of attempting to 
raise the popular thinking upon religious matters to its own 
level. The mass of the people were slaves ; and their religion, in 
common with their diet and their outward garb, was adapted to 
their condition. Even those who were free, but who were occu- 
pied in the labour and traffic of the world, were left to the low 
routine habit of thought in regard to religion, which was supposed 
to be proper to them. 

If we pass from east to west, the aspect of matters in this 
respect, though considerably different, can hardly be said to be 
an improvement. Among Greeks and Italians priests were always 
an insignificant order of men. Not a man of that vocation 
comes into any prominence. The people were abundantly reli- 
gious, or, as Paul says of the Athenians, were only too much given 
to their superstitions. But this feeling never led them to vest 
any great power in a priesthood. Few men of position or capacity, 
accordingly, ever thought of becoming priests. If they were 
teachers at all, it was by using the terrors of their religious 
system in favour of some of the most common duties of life. To 
uphold temples, to conduct ceremonies and processions, and to 
regulate holidays, seem to have been their great business. 

_ The philosophers, indeed, who taught everything, taught some- 
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thing about religion. But their teachings on this subject, as on 
the rest, were restricted to the well-to-do and the upper classes. 
To become teachers of the crowds to be seen in theatres and 
market-places, was not their mission. One religious teacher, who 
was so eccentric as to take that sort of work upon him, they 
summoned before the court of Areopagus. Most of these men, we 
have reason to suppose, had little faith in the popular mythology. 
But they left the people to their belief in it, evidently concluding 


that to attempt to raise them to a higher theism would be worse . 


than useless. It may be doubted if there was a priest or a 
philosopher in the world in those times who did not suppose that 
the religious systems embraced by the people were as pure and as 
elevated as they were likely to appreciate. The view taken of 
the common mind under the reign of those old heathenisms was 
avery desponding one. The wise of those times would have looked 
on the man as a maniac who should have denounced the current 
polytheisms, and attempted to raise the mind of the people at large 
to so sublime an act as the worship of one God. The gulf 
which separates between the ideas of common men and that high 
object of thought, is too great to be crossed by the popular 
understanding. Metaphysical speculation has never given a 
simple theism to any community. The way to such a faith, in 
such minds, must be bridged over by authority—by revelation. 
Revelation has made the loftiest theism the faith of the humblest, 
but reason has never so done. The mind, once adrift from 
authority, and having to work out its problems for itself, in- 
variably settles in creature-worship. It may be the forces of 
nature or the forces of genius, but the spirit of man, if left to 
itself, is sure to drop down to the one or the other. An infinite 
God is an infinite mystery. It is too high, the working-day 
thoughts of men cannot attain unto it. Polytheism, accordingly, 
is the besetting sin of humanity. The strength of this tendency 
in our nature is nowhere more observable than in the Church of 
Rome. With revelation in her hand, to adapt herself to the 
multitude, she has descended to the adoption of a system of 
worship which is only another form, in nearly all respects, of that 
order of creature-worship which Christianity so sternly de- 
nounced, and was designed to bring to an end. So by priests 
and philosophers, in the old world, the mind of man as man was 
left almost untouched by instruction on the subject of religion. 
It was left for the most part to its own ways. No one supposed 
that it would be possible to raise it into sympathy with any of 
the higher forms of truth, purity, and nobleness. 

Of course in the Hebrew nation we see some exception to this 
course of things. But even there the teaching power in action is of 
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a much more limited description than is commonly imagined. The 
Book of Leviticus has its priesthood. It was written also that 
the lips of the priest should ‘keep knowledge ;’ that it should 
pertain to him to ‘declare’ the statutes of the Lord ; and the men 
sustaining that office were in consequence to be men of pure 
character—‘ be ye clean,’ said the prophet, ‘who bear the vessels 
of the Lord.’ But it is observable, that in a system characterized 
by the minuteness of its directions concerning everything to be 
done in connexion with religion, we find no rules laid down to 
settle when, or where, or how the priest should acquit himself 
as a teacher of the people. The reason of this omission is not 
difficult to discover. Men who came to the office of priesthood 
among the Hebrews, came to it as a kind of birthright. Being 
of a particular family, unless some very special reason interposed, 
a man passed to the function of a priest as a matter of course. 
But from this circumstance it would follow that the number of 
priests gifted with an ‘aptness to teach’ would be few, while 
those devoid of that gift would be many; and, accordingly, to 
lay down rules concerning the duties of priests as teachers, when 
few among them would be capable of teaching, would be worse 
than useless. That there were priests who did teach, we may 
suppose ; but all service of that kind was left to be prompted by 
individual feeling, and by a consciousness of fitness for it. 

In the office of the prophet we always find the teacher. But 
even here, the function of the teacher was occasional rather than 
permanent. The prophet was moved to deliver his message, and 
having done that, his work for the time was done. The prophet 
no doubt often was to the truthseeker what Elijah was to the 
widow of Sarepta—a wise and timely helper. But the vocation 
of the prophets was not that of men sent to take their seats as 
teachers in given places at given times. With them, too, as well 
as with the priests, the degree in which they should become 
instructors of the people was left to be determined by the prompt- 
ings of their own mind, and it does not appear that they 
ever became preachers at all in our modern sense under those 
influences. Indeed, through the long interval which preceded the 
Babylonish captivity, the work of national education devolved 
mainly on the Hebrew parent. ‘ And these words which I com- 
‘mand thee this day, shall be in thine heart: and thou shalt teach 
‘them diligently to thy children, and shalt talk of them when 
‘thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
‘and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up: and thou 
‘shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be as 
‘frontlets between thine eyes, and thou shalt write them on the 
‘posts of thy house, and on thy gates’ (Deut. vi. 6—9). The 
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family is the root form of society. The nation is the aggregate 
of families. To have the family right is to have all right. 
How far the Hebrew parent was mindful of this obligation we 
have no means of judging. But it was clearly laid upon him, 
and many a Hebrew youth besides Timothy shared in the happy 
fruit of it. 

It is not until we descend to the days of Ezra, and even to 
some while later, that we trace among the Hebrews the sign of a 
religious teaching fixed as to time and place in the manner 
familiar to ourselves. One of the happy effects of the captivity 
in Babylon appears to have been, that it awakened in the mind 
of the people a feeling of want as to something more settled and 
recurrent in the form of religious service than they had hitherto 
possessed. Experiments of this nature had probably been made 
by them while they were doomed to suffering in ‘a strange land.’ 
Certain it is, that after their return, the synagogue soon becomes 
a conspicuous institution in their history. We do not learn that 
this movement took place in obedience to any command of the 
magistrate, or to any exhortation from the priest. The syna- 
gogue was manifestly a natural growth from Hebrew thought and 
feeling—a voluntary outcome from the mind of the people. 
Oriental history had never seen anything like it.. Where every- 
thing else was governmental, here is a very remarkable growth 
which is in the strictest sense spontaneous, voluntary, and inde- 
pendent. The people give it existence, and they retain possession 
of it—a self-governing and independent possession of it. Wecan 
imagine the humble origin of an institution which was to become 
so prevalent and so permanent — how the few people in the 
first district separated some edifice or upper room for religious 
service; how their numbers gradually increased; how they soon 
felt. the need of some fixed order in their worship; how officers 
were chosen to see that order observed; how they chose men to 
this office from the more venerable and worthy among their neigh- 
bours, giving them the name of elders ; and how the teaching on the 
Sabbath-day came by this means to be more edifying, and the dis- 
cipline of the congregation more settled. We can imagine, too, 
how, while these processes were going on in the earlier congrega- 
tions, the same good usage extended itself—and it did extend 
itself rapidly—from city to town, and from town to village. In 
those meetings Moses and the Prophets were read, prayer was 
offered, the psalm was sung, and often the word of exposition or 
exhortation was given. But the elders and the rulers in the 
synagogues were laymen, and their teaching was no doubt for the 
most part very elementary. It was, however, very widely diffused. 
It recurred, moreover, with the constancy of the Sabbath day. 
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Hence its effect was a change in national character the most 
remarkable in history. The nation which before could never be 
secured against idolatry, from this time can never, by any circum- 
stances, be drawn into it. 

Our object in calling attention to these facts, is to remind our 
readers, that when Christianity was promulgated, the authorities of 
heathendom had done little or nothing towards the religious 
education of the nations subject to their sway ; and that what was 
done in this way, even among the Hebrews, was very limited, and 
was perpetuated, and even originated, for the most part, by the 
people themselves. But how great the transition when we pass 
into the domain of the New Testament. John the Baptist comes 
as a ‘ preacher'—a preacher to bigh and low, a preacher to the 
open-air multitude, a preacher to man as man. The Great One 
to whom he bare witness traverses cities and villages, preaching 
the Gospel of the kingdom. His mission is not only to confound 
the Sadducee or the Scribe, or to unmask the formalist, but to 
preach to the common people, so that they hear him gladly. 
Teaching, which before seemed to be the least thing, now comes 
to be the great thing. The seventy go forth as teachers. The 
twelve are to be eminently qualified for that office. The parting 
injunction of the Risen One is—go preach the Gospel to every 
creature—go teach all nations. The apostles so enter into the 
spirit of all this, that everything seems to drop into insignificance 
in comparison with teaching—a teaching, moreover, which is to be 
such as may leave a race of faithful men behind who shall be able 
to teach others. So the Church is to be a great educational 
institute. Its ministry is to be eminently a teaching ministry. 
Its vocation, as we have said, is to set the world right in its reli- 
gious thought, its religious life, and its religious ways. 

But if such be the vocation of the Church, what is likely to be 
her experience in attempting to realize this object ? Is it without 
reason that her condition on earth is described by the word mili- 
tant? Look calmly at what has been done, or what is doing, in 
antagonism to the Church, and is there anything in its force or 
subtlety, its breadth or depth, that should occasion astonishment ? 
Must not the life of the Church, from the nature of the case, be 
a life of conflict? Ifthe civilization existing when the Gospel 
is first published is to be perpetuated, what a struggle must 
come before that will be brought into the obedience of faith ! 
If it is to pass away, what a mass of elements adverse to 
all real spirituality must present their resisting front to any 
change in that form. And supposing the Vandal of the West, 
and the Moslem of the East to come in upon this putrid sea of 
things, what a mockery does it seem to tell the Church of the 
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Fisherman and the Tentmaker to face all this, to reform, re- 
animate, and regenerate it all! Yet nothing less than this is 
the work assigned to the Church when told to go and disciple 
all nations. We have heard of what was done by magistrates 
and priests, by philosophers and mobs, as their mode of saying 
that this should not be. We have seen Celsus and Porphyry 
assailing the verity of the Christian records; we have seen Julian 
inditing letters to his pagan priests as much as may be after 
the model of the pastoral epistles of a Christian apostle ; and 
we have seen the emperor fail, Celsus and Porphyry fail, the 
multitude and the sage, sacerdotal craft and imperial power all 
fail. The ancient polytheism is swept away ; and, as if to shame 
the despondency of the ancient heathendom concerning the 
possible to the head and heart of man, faith in the One only 
and true God, and in his Son Jesus Christ, has come to be 
the faith, not merely of schools, but of nations, and these nations 
constituting the advanced sections of humanity in these later 
centuries. Looking on Christianity at its birth, we might well 
have concluded that a thing apparently so fragile would be 
crushed by the first in this series of convulsions, and drifted to a 
speedy forgetfulness. But it has survived all these changes. It 
has made its own use of them all. True, it has not subdued 
everything. In God's world, as in the nature of the godly man, 
there is often a bad law warring against the good, and sometimes 
bringing even the good into captivity to the law of sin. But the 
fight is maintained. The good does not die. On the contrary, 
as the fruit of every struggle, it extends its landmarks. 

When we speak thus concerning the Church, we of course use 
that word in its most comprehensive sense. It would be simply 
ridiculous to look at such results as to come from any action of 
sects, or even of national organizations. They come from the 
whole of what is Christian in the world. They are the fruit of 
that good seed which an invisible Hand is constantly scattering 
through the earth. Our hope is there. 

In these later times, the cold scepticism of our own country in 
the last century has been succeeded by the flippant scepticism of 
France ; and that has since given place to the muddled scepticism 
of Germany. But, unfortunately for Germany, there has been 
little in its recent history to dispose Englishmen to think very 
favourably concerning the practical results of German culture. 
The timid and selfish policy of the German States, and especially 
of Prussia, during the events of the last seven years, has obliged 
men to suspect the virtues of the training to which the German 
intellect has been so long subject. The German fever with which 
Mr. Carlyle did so much to infect us some years ago has pretty 
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well run its course. Like all fevers, it has left us weaker than 
it found us; and having overrated our Teutonic neighbours, the 
danger now is that we shall underrate them. And certainly there 
is nothing in the commodity which has just reached us from that 
source by way of Oxford, to prevent this diminishing reverence 
from becoming still less. 

But if the ministry of the Christian Church be, as we have 
shown, unique, in being eminently a teaching ministry, what is 
the teaching by means of which it has so far accomplished the 
work given it todo? This teaching has had respect in part to 
the Christian Scriptures as being historically truthful, and through- 
out inspired; and in part to the doctrine distinctive of those 
writings. 

Persons who hold what are accounted loose views of inspiration, 
affect generally to be little influenced by authority, or by the past. 
But the protest in this case, as in many more, is often merely a 
protest against authority in one connexion, as distinguished from 
the same thing in some other connexion. It often happens, that 
the men who are most emphatic in affirming that they call no 
man master, have certain names to which they bow with the 
most servile submission. What is more, names which are dis- 
carded as utterly worthless when they happen to be against the 
disputant, become significant, and of great weight, the moment 
as can be cited in his favour. 

t is a fact, then, that while the voices of synods and councils 
sound along from country to country, and down from one century 
to another, touching differences of opinion concerning religious 
doctrines, nothing, or next to nothing, is heard in regard to the 
doctrine of inspiration. Arians and Trinitarians, Nestorians and 
Monothelites, champions for Augustine and defenders of Pelagius, 
help to cover the field of ecclesiastical history with its many _ 
strifes, but the question as to what it is that gives authority to 
Scripture awakens no such contention. How is this? The 
answer, we presume, of the simple-minded Christian would be, 
that this has happened because in those days there was little or 
no difference of judgment existing on that point. Men did not 
fight on that ground, for the obvious reason that they had nothing 
to fight about. The full and sufficient inspiration of the Scrip- 
ture was their starting point. Not so, says our modern polemic 
—the case was just the reverse. Men were thus silent in those 
times on this subject, not because they were strictly agreed con- 
cerning it, but because they had learnt to view such agreement in 
regard to it as unimportant, and were prepared to cede almost any 
latitude to each other in relation to it. There was no quarrelling 
because it was felt, that diversified as were the views which then 
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obtained, the subject was one not worth the cost of contention. 
But does it not seem strange that times so pervaded, as we are 
told, by narrowness and intolerance, should have been on this 
one topic so very liberal, so very tolerant? Does it not seem 
strange that silence, which comes naturally enough from unity, 
should have been, in this case, the effect of diversity? Assu- 
redly there is strong presumptive evidence against such a con- 
clusion. This, however, is a conclusion which has been broached, 
and broached with much boldness. Its inconsistency with pro- 
bability may be seen at a glance; and we mean to say a little in 
this place towards showing its inconsistency with fact. It has 
been by means of the sacred Scriptures that the Church has 
achieved her great work in past ages ; and we are much interested 
in knowing the light in which she has regarded the authority of 
those Scriptures. As this question is a question of history, we 
must go to authorities in history, and our selections will be made 
chronologically, and from men who may be best taken as repre- 
senting the opinion of their times.* 

Josephus gives no theory of inspiration. He takes the popular 
ground, and appeals to the reverence entertained by every Jew, 
from childhood upwards, for their Scriptures. During so long a 
period no one had ever dared to add to them, or to take away 
anything from them. Had not pious Jews suffered horrible 
tortures and death in every form, rather than utter a word against 
the law, and the writings which accompany it (the prophets) ? 
What Greek would suffer so much as inconvenience for all Greek 
literature put together ?+ He appeals to the fact that in so many 
different books, ranging over so large a period, there was every- 
where perfect agreement. While maintaining the inspired 
authority of the whole succession of sacred writings, he attributes 


* Error in the sacred writings from a supposed partial inspiration, is some- 
thing very different from error in transcription. On this subject we say, with the 
learned Kennicott,—‘ Though these sacred books [the Old Testament] were at first 
composed by men who were all directed to truth, and secured from error by the 
immediate agency of God Himself, yet, what was thus inspired by God was com- 
mitted to the care of men, and we must acknowledge that we have had this trea- 
sure in earthen vessels. To suppose an absolute freedom from error in the tran- 
scribers of these books, the most ancient in the whole world, what is it else but to 
suppose a constant miracle wrought in favour of every such transcriber, and the 
Divine assistance communicated in the formation of every letter. Surely it must be 
a proper foundation of joy to every friend of revelation to find, that the difficulties 
and obstructions he now meets with in the printed copies of the Old Testament are 
not so necessarily owing to Moses and the prophets as to demand his absolute as- 
sent and resolute vindication.’—State of the printed Hebrew Text of the Old Testament 
considered, pp. 7, 8, 270. Our own view concerning the doctrine of inspiration 
may be seen in No. XLIX. of this Journal. It does not embrace the verbal theory, 
but it covers the substance of the teaching in the Scriptures, both of the Old and 
New Testament. 

+ Contra Apionem, lib. i. c. 7, 8. 
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a higher degree of inspiration to the oldest, or Mosaic Scriptures. 

Similar superiority is assigned to Moses by nearly all the later 

Jewish authorities. 

Philo.—The allegorical interpretation to which the Alexandrian 

Jew was so devoted involves no suspicion of the letter, no dis- 

paragement of it. Like Origen, he can inform a narrative or a 

phrase with two or even three allegorical interpretations at once, 

because the letter into which such meanings are inserted is so 

divine ; because it was written by men under a supernatural in- 
fluence, and must so carry a deeper significance than ordinary 
words ; because, though the sense of human words may be soon 

understood, and soon exhausted, the sense of divine words must 
be reached by a higher method, and is, in fact, inexhaustible. 
He defines the prophet as ‘an interpreter in whom God speaks 
inwardly the words he is to utter. * He seems to regard inspira- 
tion, in its highest form, as an overpowering influence which 
suspends the natural powers, and carries its subject out of him- 
self. He places in strong opposition the light of human reason 
and the light of Divine communication. They are like sun and 
moon, and cannot both appear at once. When the Divine light 
shines, he says, the human sets; and when the former sets, the 
latter rises.t : 

Both Josephus and Philo must have believed in the verbal in- 
spiration of the Septuagint, since they both receive the tradition 
according to which the seventy translators, though performing 
their task separately, were found to correspond not only in their 
rendering of the sense, but in the very words. They were found, 
says Justin Martyr (who appeals to the authority of Philo and 
Josephus) not only to have given the same meaning, but to have 
used the very same words (rai¢ avraic AéEeor).[ We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find Philo attributing inspiration even to the 
grammatical errors of the LXX. Might not (he would argue), 
might not the Divine wisdom have couched some hidden lesson in 
the anomalous use of a preposition, or in the omission of a cus- 
tomary particle ? 

The Jewish teachers of the Middle Age elaborated a theory of 
inspiration, according to which the divine and, human elements 
were blended together in a manner quite opposed to the doctrine 
of Philo. It must be remembered, by the way, that they were 
Aristotelians; he, a Platonist. The rationale and classification 


- * De Premiis et Penis. 
+ Quis Rerum Divinarum heres. Tertullian’s theory concerning the prophetic 
ecstasis is similar to the view of Philo. 
ad Grecos, c. 13. Philo de Vita Mosis, ii. c. 6. Josephi Antigg. 
xii. 
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of prophetic gifts, laid down by Maimonides, in the twelfth century, 
was generally followed by subsequent teachers. He makes a 
threefold division, which is psychological in its principle. When 
the inspiring Influence (or ‘ operative Mind’) acts on the reason, 
there results an extraordinary degree of speculative wisdom. 
When the same principle works pre-eminently on the imagination, 
the result is seen in remarkable administrative or legislative 
powers, in what we should call genius for art, in the faculty of 
vision, in the interpretation of dreams. Thirdly, the prophet, in 
the full sense, is one whose reason and imagination are both thus 
divinely influenced.* 

Maimonides cannot suppose that the prophetic gift can be 
granted to the poor, the ignorant, and the obscure. ‘The pride of 
philosophy is too strong within him even for such examples as 
those of Jeremiah and Joel. There must be, he maintains, in the 
subject of prophetic power, a certain aptitude and skill. A cer- 
tain perfection both in external and internal qualifications is an 
essential pre-requisite for the honourable employment of the 
prophet. Some later teachers opposed a doctrine so much more 
consonant with Greek exclusiveness than with the spirit of the 
Old Testament. It was maintained that prophecy, so far from 
ranking in any measure among what are called natural gifts, 
was wholly independent of them, and conferred by God on whom 
He would. 

It is needless to follow Maimonides through all his ingenious 
inconsistencies. At one time prophecy seems with him only a 
kind of higher and more divine philosophy. A perfect tran- 
quillity of mind is one of its essentials. At another, he describes 
the condition of the prophet as altogether passive and ecstatic. 
The state of ecstasy he would probably confine to those instances 
in which a vision was presented to the prophet, when a super- 
natural awe would overpower him, and his bodily senses would be 
gradually sealed up in trance. 

Maimonides, and the Jewish scholars generally, attribute to 
Moses the highest kind of inspiration. He alone spake with 
God face to face. In his case there was no suspension of his 
ordinary faculties, no ecstatic transportation out of himself. 
With him the prophetic gift was no awful invasion of human 
weakness by power from the upper world ; it was rather a faculty 
than a visitation ; it was peaceful and abiding, clear and untroubled. 

The Jewish teachers differ considerably among themselves as 
to the number of the different kinds or degrees of inspiration. 
That there are such varieties all are agreed. According to 
Maimonides, the Israelite, who, like so many of the judges, was 


* Maimonides, More Nevo-chim, ii. 37. 
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prompted from above to some heroic act, enjoyed a certain 
measure, though a subordinate one, of the prophetic gift. 

Justin Martyr.—In the writings of this Father we have the 
earliest direct testimony to the inspiration of both the Old and 
New Testament, as one whole. He says :—‘ Just as he [Abraham] 
‘believed the voice of God, and it was counted to him for righ- 
‘ teousness, so we, after believing the voice of God spoken by the 
‘apostles of Christ, and that proclaimed to us by the prophets, 
‘have renounced, even unto death, all the things of the world.’* 
Elsewhere he describes the prophets as ‘speaking by the 
‘divine Spirit ;+ as being ‘filled with the Holy Spirit ; and as 
‘declaring only those things which they had seen and heard.’ 
The early part of the dialogue with Trypho is occupied with 
discussions concerning the nature and destinies of the soul. 
The speculations of Plato in the Timeus, concerning the origin 
of the world, and the eternity of matter, are alluded to. (c. 5.) 
Justin then contrasts the prophets with the philosophers. The 
former did not need to support their statements by argument, 
speaking as they did with an authority above all such demonstra- 
tion (avwripw maong Whoever will acquaint 
himself with their writings, will learn much of the greatest 
value concerning the first principles and the end (of things), and 
those matters with which it becomes a philosopher to be ac- 
quainted.t If the nature of the previous discussion be borne 
in mind, as well as the extent to which even the Platonic 
philosophy busied itself with physical questions, there can be 
little doubt that the ‘first principles and end’ of which Justin 
speaks, refer, not only (perhaps not chiefly) to the ethical 
teachings of the Scriptures, but to the authoritative settlement by 
inspired men of those questions concerning the origin and end 
of the physical universe, about which the Stoic, the Platonist, 
and the Epicurean had so long disputed in vain. The great 
importance attached by the Fathers generally to the Mosaic 
cosmogony, as opposed tv the pantheistic or atheistic theories of 
philosophy, appears to us a sufficient proof that they did not 
limit inspiration to truth simply religious. They believed that, 
up to a certain point, revelation had solved the physical and 
scientific difficulties of mankind, as well as the problems of 
their spiritual being. 

Julian ridiculed the cosmogony of Moses, pronouncing that 
of Plato far superior. Celsus scoffed in like manner at the 
account of the formation of the woman, at the story of the 


* Dial. c. Tryph. cap. cxix. + Ibid. c. vii., mvebpart Nadjoarrec. 
t Kai gory tvyruxdévra robroig mrEioroy Kai Kai 
rédoug kai eldévar Toy Pirdoogor (cap. Vii. E). 
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serpent, and the fall. But neither Cyril nor Origen, when they 
come to reply, think for a moment of admitting that Moses 
might have been mistaken in his physical statements, and in 
matters of detail, as though his inspiration extended only to 
moral and religious truth. Yet this would have been the readiest 
answer, had they been able to make it. The refutation of such 
charges, on the part of the Christian apologists, is always one of 
two kinds—either they resort to the argumentum ad hominem, 
and show that the Greek, with his own monstrous mythology, 
should be the last to utter such complaints; or else, maintaining 
the Divine authority of the statements, they give them an 
allegorical meaning. 

There is a well-known passage in which Justin compares the 
sacred writers, when under the influence of the Spirit, to the 
lyre under the hand of the musician. 

‘They required,’ he says, ‘no discussion or verbal act,—they had 
but to yield themselves simply to the operation of the Divine Spirit, 
in order that that Divine plectrum from heaven, which uses just men 
instrumentally as a harp or lyre, might reveal to us the knowledge of 
divine and heavenly things. From this cause it is that, as with one 
mouth and one tongue, they have instructed us consistently and in 
harmony with each other concerning God and the Creator of the world ; 
and the formation of man, and the immortality of the soul ; the judg- 
ment after this life, and everything that it is necessary for us to know ; 
—and all this, when delivering to us their Divine instructions at dif- 
ferent places, and at different times.’* 

Justin Martyr was a firm believer in the tradition already 
mentioned concerning the verbal correspondence in the transla- 
tions of the LXX. He even says, ‘That he had seen at 
‘Alexandria the remains of the cells in which their task was 
‘executed.’+ 

Ireneus dwells on the perfection of the Scriptures as ‘the 
utterance of the Word and Spirit of God.{ With regard to what 
is mysterious and difficult in their intrepretation, he counsels a 
reverent acknowledgment of our ignorance, instead of that re- 
course to allegory which furnishes an apparent explanation of 
everything. How many things in this world, he remarks, are 
beyond our science—the cause of tides, of the rising of the 
Nile, &c. Much more, then, is it to be expected, in the things 
pertaining to God, that some shall be within the range of our 

* Coh. ad Greecos, cap. viii., KaBadpove tavrode Tov Oeiov 
mapacyeiv évepyeia, iv’ abrd rd obpavod dorep dpyavy 
Tivdg 7) AUpag, Toig avdpact xpwpEvory, The plectrum was 
the instrument used for striking the strings. 

+ Ibid. c. xiii. 

$ Contra Her. lib.ii. c. 28, 2, Scripture quidem perfecte sunt, quippe a Verbo 
Dei, et Spiritu ejus dicta. 
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knowledge, and others beyond it, known to God alone ‘ What 
‘reason is there for complaint, if, in our inquiries into the 
‘Scriptures, which are spiritual throughout, we explain some 
‘things according to the grace given unto us, but have to commit 
‘others to God—and that not only for the present, but for the 
‘future also, that God may be always teaching, and man always 
* learning.’ * 

A well-known passage shows decisively that Ireneus held 
what we call the verbal theory of inspiration, at least as regards 
some parts of Scripture. He observes that, ‘Matthew might 
* have written ‘ the generation of Jesus,’ &c. ; but the Holy Spirit, 
‘foreseeing the rise of false teachers, and taking precautions 
‘ against their deceptions, says, by Matthew, ‘the generation of 
* Christ, &c.t 

Speaking of the Old and New Testaments, he points out 
their harmony, and ascribes them to the same source, ‘ Unius 
‘igitur et ejusdem substantie sunt omnia, hoc est, ab uno et 
‘eodem Deo,’ &c. (Contra Har. lib. iv. c. 9.) 

Ireneus receives the tradition concerning the LXX. already 
alluded to. (Contra Har. lib. iii. c. 21.) He believed that the 
spirit of prophecy was poured out, in his own time, both upon 
men and women. His view of the inspiration of the ancient 
prophets approached that of Tertullian and the Montanists. 
The subject of the divine afflatus was entirely passive under the 
overpowering influence. At the same time, without attributing 
less authority to the apostolic writings, there is reason to believe 
that he admitted, in their case, more scope for the human 
element, and for the manifestation of individual character. Thus 
he remarks the numerous inversions (hyperbate) of the natural 
order of the words, in the style of Paul. He attributes the 
peculiarity to the rapid flow of his ideas.t Yet, even here it is 
not quite certain whether Ireneus refers to the vehemence of 
Paul's natural temperament, or rather to an influx of thoughts 
from the Spirit so swift and strong as to urge the writer beyond 
all consideration of mere grammatical symmetry or order. 
Massuet evidently adopts the latter sense, for he spells Spiritus 
with a capital. Neander refers the phrase to the ardour of Paul’s 
disposition. It appears to us that the writer had both senses in 
view, in the two clauses. 

* Ibid. 3, ri xaderov, ci cai ty raicg ypagpaic Znrovpéivwy, 
ovowy, 

+ Contra Her. lib. iii. c. 16. 2, Caeterum potuerat dicere Mattheus Jesu gene- 
ratio sic erat. Sed previdens Spiritus S. depravatores et premuniens contra 
fraudulentiam eorum, per Mattheum ait: Christi generatio sic erat. 

$+ Quoniam autem hyperbatis frequenter utitur Apostolus, propter velocitatem 


sermonum morum, et propter impetum qui in ipso est Spiritus ex multis quidem 
aliis est invenire.—Contra Her. lib. iii. c. vii. 2. 
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Treneus speaks of a certain Divine necessity for four gospels. 
As there are four quarters of the world, and four universal (or 
presiding) spirits, so the Word has given us four Gospels, united 
by one Spirit.* Yet in this, and the preceding chapters, he has 
been giving much information about the motives, material, and 
circumstances of the evangelists. Thus one class of expressions 
qualifies another, and strict as were the views of Ireneus on in- 
spiration, he would not have been prepared at any time to say, 
with Theodoret, that it was indifferent who was the writer of any- 
sacred book, since the Holy Spirit was the real author of them 
all. 

When Ireneus and others thus notice the omissions of one 
evangelist, the peculiarities of another, the sources of information 
open to a third, they by no means suppose that such individualities 
are for a moment inconsistent with their infallibility. Thus, when 
Papias says of Mark that he was the interpreter of Peter, and 
wrote down, without regard to order, what he had heard from his 
lips, he is careful to add that he has not erred on any point, 
being careful not to omit anything that Peter had told him, nor 
to insert anything that was unauthorized.t 

The Clementine Homilies.—No survey of early opinions con- 
cerning inspiration would be complete without some notice of 
this remarkable book, a production of the second century. It 
represents, in its general tendency, the views of the Judaizing 
or Ebionite party in those days. It is an attempt to identify, 
rather than to harmonize, Judaism and Christianity. The result 
is a system of doctrine neither Christian nor Jewish. With this 
writer Christ is literally the second Adam—a reappearance of the 
first and perfect man—not divine, but human. The Jewish 
Scriptures are in his eyes a mixture of false and true, by which 
every man’s real character is tried. ‘Those whose tendency is 
towards the truth are made better by what is true in them. The 
bad injure themselves by assimilating what is false. The Pen- 
tateuch is pronounced a true and divine revelation. But even 
the Pentateuch contains many false elements, the interpolations 
of a later age. When hard pressed, this writer resorts at once 
to the hypothesis of interpolations. He rejects what perplexes 
or opposes him. He prefers this summary expedient to the sub- 
terfuge of allegorical interpretation. In this respect, it must be 
remembered, his course is the opposite of that taken by the 
Alexandrian Fathers. They will devise, when in difficulty, the 
most improbable of allegories; but they never, like this free- 


* Contra Her. lib. iii. c. 11, rerpdpoopov rd ebayyédvoy, dé 
wvEv ouvexopevorv. 
+ Buseb. b. Ecc. H, lib. iii. c. 39, and comp. c. 24. 
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thinker, deny the-genuineness or the inspiration of the passage 
which troubles them. These Clementine Homilies were, in all 
but their asceticism, too much opposed to the spirit and the con- 
victions of the time to be very influential. They represent a cast 
of opinion which was soon to die out. By the most orthodox 
such views were denounced, and compassionated by the charitable 
Origen as the crotchets of weak brethren. 

Athenagoras argues just as Justin Martyr does. ‘The Greek 
‘ philosophers, not considering that they must learn from God— 
‘ and not from themselves—the things of God, could not find 
* the truth, and differed from each other about God, and matter, 
* and forms (dev), and the universe. But what we believe is 
‘ testified by the prophets—men who were inspired by the Spirit 
‘of God to say what they did about God, and the things of 
‘God.* He asks whether it is reasonable in the Greek to 
expect that Christians ‘should cease to believe the Spirit of God, 
‘ who moved the mouths of the prophets es his instruments, and 
‘ turn to the conjectures of men.'t 

Theophilus, as well as Justin and Athenagoras, speaks of the 
prophets as instruments of God (8pyava Oeov). Athenagoras 
says, in a parenthesis :—‘ For I suppose that men so eminent as 
‘you for learning, and for love of knowledge, are not unac- 
‘ quainted with the writings of Moses, and Isaiah, and Jeremiah, 
‘and the other prophets—men who, carried beyond themselves 
‘ in ecstasy, impelled by the Divine Spirit, uttered those things 
‘ which the energy within them prompted—men whom the Spirit 
‘ used much as a flute-player might breathe into his flute.’f 

The idea of a divine afflatus carrying men out of themselves, 
urging them to utterances beyond their own control or compre- 
hension, was so familiar t» the Greek mind, that Athenagoras 
feels he is saying nothing that will surprise or shock his heathen 
readers in speaking thus of the ecstasy of the prophets. Theo- 
philus, on the side of the Christians, expresses his belief in the 
inspiration of some of the Sibylline oracles. It was not so 
much the fact of inspiration, as the nature of the doctrines, that 
the Christian had to defend against the Greek. It was not diffi- 
cult for the latter to admit that the ancient seers of Judea, as 

* Sup. pro Christianis, § 7, ot rvevpare tvOiw 

Ibid., rg mapa rod we dpyava Ta THY 

ara. 

pro Christianis, § 9, ot ear’ ixoracw ty abroic Kivioavrog 
abrods Tov mvedparog & évnpyovyTo cvyxonsapévou Tov 
parog woei cal Baumgarten-Crusius, citing this 
passige, substitutes évnyovvro for éynpyotvro without any authority. Tholuck, 
in his citation of the same words, reads wrongly éuvetcat, with the earlier editors, 


instead of iumretdcat. The former word is the infinitive, and makes nonsense ; 
the latter the optative, and intelligible enough. 
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well as of Greece, spoke under a supernatural influence. But 
the doctrine of the Crucified One was foolishness to him. 

Clement and Origen, the great masters of the Alexandrian 
school, express themselves decidedly concerning the inspiration 
of the sacred writers, giving to them all an unerring authority. 
This fact should be borne in mind, because it shows that such a 
view of inspiration is quite in consonance with a large and liberal 
theology. These two names stand eminent among the Fathers 
for comprehensiveness of thought and breadth of charity. They 
were the adversaries of the isolating Jewish tendency in the 
Church. They were never weary of declaring that God had 
been with the Gentile world in its darkness, had taught its 
philosophers whatsoever was true and healthful in their philo- 
sophy, and had quickened men’s expectations of Him who was 
to appear as the ‘desire of all nations.’ They believed that 
philosophy was to the Greeks, in great measure, what the Mosaic 
law was to the Jews.* Their example shows that it is quite 
possible to believe in an inward light for every man, without 
derogating for a moment from the highest estimate of the value 
and authority of that outward light manifested in the Scriptures. 

When alluding to the well-known passage in 2 Tim. xiv. 15, 
concerning the Scriptures (ra isod ypaypara), Clement says that 
Paul calls the very letters and syllables of which those writings 
are composed, inspired (Ocorvedarovc).t He says, in the same 
treatise, ‘Jeremiah, the wise prophet, or rather, the Holy Spirit 
in Jeremiah, declares that God is a God near, and not afar off,’ 
&e.t Adverting to the words ‘the law was given by Moses,’ 
he says, ‘Not by Moses [himself], but by the Word, through 
Moses his servant.’§ - 

At the close of the sixth book of the Stromata he alludes to 
the opinions of Plato and Democritus concerning the poet, who 
must be inspired and carried out of his senses (vOe0¢ kal Expowr), 
who writes in a kind of divine furor, and under the afflatus of a 
holy spirit (uer’ Kai mvebuaroc). He then 
describes the prophets as the instruments (épyava) of the voice 
of the Almighty. || 

Clement receives the legend of the Alexandrian version, and 
remarks that it was no strange thing that God, who had inspired 
the original prophecy, should thus have inspired the translation 
also, as a kind of prophecy for the Greeks.{ A writer who 


* Ti yao tore arricifwy, Strom, 1. exxii. § 150. 

+ Protrep. ix. § 87. t Ibid. viii. § 78. 

§ Ped. 1. c. vii. § 60. || Strom, vi. c. xviii. § 168. 

Strom. 1. c. xxii. § 149, ob Tov 
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thought the verbal inspiration of the LXX no incredible thing, 
cannot certainly have held views concerning Old Testament pro- 
phecy of a less decided character. 

Origen regarded all Scripture as an embodiment of the Word— 
it was the Word of God clothing Himself in the words of men. 

‘ How full he was,’ says Neander, ‘ of the faith that a Divine 
‘ Spirit breathes through the entire Scriptures ; how convinced that 
‘this truth can be received only in the exercise of a humble 
‘believing temper of mind, is beautifully expressed in the 
‘ following words 


‘We are bound to believe that not one tittle of Holy Scripture is 
lacking in the wisdom of God ; for He who said to man, ‘Thou shalt 
not appear before me empty’ (Exod. xxxiv.), will much less Himself 
say anything that is empty; for the prophets receive what they say 
out of his fulness ; all, therefore, breathes of this fulness; and there is 
nothing, either in the prophets, in the law, or in the gospel, which 
does not flow out of this fulness. That breath is to be felt by those 
who have eyes to perceive the revelations of the Divine fulness, ears to 
hear them, and a sense to inhale the savour which they diffuse. But 
whenever, in reading the Scriptures, thou comest upon a thought 
which is, so to speak, a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence to 
thee, lay it to thy own account ; for doubt not this stone of stumbling 
contains important meaning, and so that shall be fulfilled which is 
written, He that believeth shall not be brought to shame. Believe 
first, and thou shalt find beneath that which thou accountest an 
offence much that is profitable for holiness.’ * 


So again he asks, ‘Thinkest thou that the Evangelist had no 
‘ purpose in mentioning that the blind man cast away his garments 
‘and came to Jesus? I believe that not one jot or tittle in God's 
‘teaching of mankind is without significance.’f 

Such was the reverence of Origen for the letter. Yet he found 
that letter not without its difficulties. Many things in Scripture 
which were to him perplexing present no stumblingblock to us. 
There was much detail about secular matters which appeared to 
him beneath the dignity of revelation. In all such cases he 
took refuge in a higher spiritual meaning, the discovery of which 
was at once the prerogative and the task of the true Gnosticus, 
or spiritual man. He could not receive the story of Uriah as 
historic fact. It was incompatible with his conception of David 
as an inspired man. Yet there the words were full of some 
divine significance. Allegorical interpretation was the only 
alternative. He is careful to state that we should be very slow 
to give up the historic or literal sense, but there are cases in 


* Neander’s Church History, vol. ii. p. 297, Torrey’s Trans. 
+ Comm. in Matth. p. 428. 
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which the body of Scripture must be sacrificed to the soul, the 
letter to the spirit. He cannot suppose that there are any mis- 
takes in Scripture, even in the most trifling details, and he solves 
discrepancies accordingly, not as we should do, by showing them 
to be apparent rather than real, but by spiritualizing the passage 
which perplexes him.* He can even suppose that the disciples 
have, in some instances, represented various agencies of the Word 
under the figure of different external facts. A practical approach, 
as Neander observes,t to the mythical theory which imperilled 
the historic basis of Christianity. But both Clement and Origen 
were of a spirit which forbade them to push any such theory to 
an audacious extent. 

Tertullian regarded the prophetic inspiration as a state of 
ecstasy, or divine madness (koraotg, amentia), in which the 
ordinary operations of reason and of sense were suspended, so 
that the subject thereof knew not what he said. In his argu- 
ment with Marcion he adduces the narrative of the transfiguration. 
Peter is there described as proposing to build three tabernacles— 
‘not knowing what he said.’ ‘ How is this,’ asks Tertullian. 
‘Is it mere ignorance, or confusion of thought? Is it not 
‘rather that state of ecstasy in which we believe—that condition 
‘in which the everyday sober sense of humanity is put aside, 
‘and superseded by an overwhelming influence from above? 
* There were no pictures or statues of Moses and Elias among 
‘the Jews. How could Peter have known who they were, but by 
‘the extraordinary light proper to a state surpassing the ordinary 
‘senses? He who is in the Spirit must inevitably be carried 
‘beyond sense, especially when he beholds the glory of God, or 
‘ when God speaks through him.’ t 

Tertullian maintained, as a Montanist, the continued existence 
of the gifts of tongues and prophecy in the Christian Church. 
Thus he demands of Marcion that he shall give evidence of the 


* Thus he declares the different accounts of John and Matthew about the goin 
up to the passover historically irreconcileable. But such difficulties as this, an 
narratives in Scripture which he accounts untenable in the literal sense, he is so 
far from considering as mistakes or as uninspired passages, that he believes them 
designedly appointed in their place to attract attention, to stimulate inquiry, and 
to lead the spiritual upyrard to a higher sense. 

+ P. 300. 

$~ Quomodo nesciens? Utrum ne simplici errore, an ratione quam defendimus 
in causa nove Prophetia, gratia ecstasin, id est, amentiam convenire? In spiritu 
enim homo constitutus, presertim cum gloriam Dei conspicit, vel cum per ipsum 
Deus loquitur, necesse est excidat sensu, obumbratus scilicet virtute divina ; de quo 
inter nos et Psychicos questio est. Interim facile est amentiam Petri probare. 
Quomnodo enim Moysem et Heliam cognovisset nisi in spiritu? Nec enim 
imagines eorum vel statuas populus habuisset et similitudines, Lege prohibente ; 
nisi quia in spiritu viderat. Et ita quod dixisset, in spiritu non in sensu consti- 
tutus, scire non poterat.—Adv. Marcionem, lib. iv. cap. 22. D. 
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presence of the Spirit with him and his followers by some such 
examples of supernatural power. ‘ Let him,’ he says, ‘utter 
‘some psalm, relate some vision, put up some prayer ; only let it 
‘ be spiritual—i. e., ecstatic—delivered in apparent madness—if an 
‘interpretation follow.’* Thus he supposes that the utterances 
of the higher ecstatic state might appear mere raving to the 
common understanding of our ordinary state, until either the 
prophet, or some other, interpreted. 

The Church generally denied the Montanistic view of inspira- 
tion. The extreme opponents of the Montanists pronounced 
ecstasy a state which only an evil agency would produce, and 
maintained that the ancient prophets were not only in the calm 
possession of their faculties when moved by the Spirit, but that 
they understood themselves the complete import of their own 
prophecies. Eusebius tells us that Miltiades the rhetorician 
wrote against the doctrine that the prophets spoke in ecstasy.t 
Clement, Origen, Epiphanius, and Jerome are all more or less 
opposed to any such theory. The single passage in Athenagoras 
stands alone on the other side. 

Yet it must not be supposed that the credence given by 
Tertullian to the occasional inspiration of Montanist prophetesses, 
militated in any measure against his submission to the authority 
of Scripture and his allegiance to the regula fidei. In all his 
disputes, his appeal is made to the Scriptures. He calls upon 
his adversaries to bring forward, if they can, fair scriptural proof 
for their opinions.{ 

Neither does Tertullian place the ancient prophets above the 
apostles, as inspired men, but speaks of the Law and the 
Prophets, the Evangelists and the Apostles, as presenting 
together that divine truth which regulates the faith of the Church.§ 
Ireneus and Clement are not more decided than Tertullian on 
this point. 

Cyprian employs in many places language similar to that 
used by other Fathers—language implying plainly that in citing 
Scripture he believes himself to be adducing the words, not of 
man merely, but of God.|| Beyond this ascription of infallible 

* Adv. Marcion. lib. v. c. 8, in ecstasi, id est, amentia.. 

+ Ecc. Hist. lib. v. c. 17. 

+ In the treatise against Praxeas, for example, he says:—‘ Probare autem tam 
aperte debebis ex scripturis, quam nos probamus,’ &c.—Adv. Prax. c. 11. 

§ De Prescript. Hereticor. cap. 36. Legem et Prophetas cum Evangelicis et 


Apostolicis litteris miscet [sc. Ecclesia], et inde potat fidem.—Comp. Jren. adv. 
Her. lib. iii. c. 1, ad fin. 
|| ‘Loquitur per Salomonem Spiritus Sanctus et dicit,’ &c., (De Op. et Eleem. 
201); and in the same treatise, p. 167, ‘Loquitur in scripturis divinis Spiritus 
ctus et dicit,’ &c. Soagain, Ad Demetrianum, p. 193, and De Unitate Ecclesia, 
p. 111, ‘Per Apostolum premonet Spiritus Sanctus et dicit,’ &c., and ‘ Quos de- 
signat in Psalmos Spiritus Sanctus, sedentes in pestilentize cathedra,’ &c. 
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authority to the Sacred Scriptures, we find no approach in him to 
any theory of inspiration. In the preface to his two books 
against the Jews, he calls the Scriptures ‘ fountains of the Divine 
fulness.’* 

Augustine is the man whose opinion on this subject is most 
decisive for his own time, and for those after-times which are 
known to have been so much influenced by the force of his 
genius. It is well known that this Father adopted the notion 
before mentioned concerning the verbal inspiration of the LX X.+ 
It is not less known that he received even the historical parts of 
Scripture strictly as Origen received them. He regarded them as 
fully inspired and unerring; and where this view of the narra- 
tive became difficult, it was his manner to evade the difficulty by 
supposing the presence of some hidden meaning, or by resorting 
to the use of allegory. Thus, in the account of the ark of Noah, 
he supposes the intervention of miracle, and that what is recorded 
was made possible by that means, rather than suppose any literal 
inaccuracy in the narrative.t We are of course far from com- 
mitting ourselves to the exegesis of Augustine; but we might 
appeal to it largely as everywhere attesting his settled faith in the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, both of the Old and New 
Testaments.§ 

During the Middle Age no material inroad was made on this 
received doctrine of the Greek and Latin Church. Towards the 
close of this period an extravagant section of the mystics so mag- 
nified the supposed light within them as to raise it above the 
authority of Scripture, alleging that the sacred writers had erred, 
but that their own inner illumination was unerring. But these 
were a fanatic remnant of no significance. The schoolmen were 
_ the great representatives of thought in those times, and concern- 
ing those authorities in relation to this doctrine, Rudelbach thus 
writes : ‘However much the scholastic divines have done in the 
‘development of all the other ideas which determine the sphere 
‘ of revelation, and however much we owe to them, their defini- 
‘tions concerning this point [the doctrine of inspiration] are very 
‘scanty. This point was assumed as an apxn mpwrn, which 
‘needed no further proof, inasmuch as the whole Christian 
‘Church moved in this element.’|| In fact, the error of theolo- 
gians in those ages was not in believing too little on this subject, 
but in believing too much, It was common to couple with inspi- 


* Bibere uberius et saturari copiosius poteris, si tu quoque ad eosdem divine 
plenitudinis fontes nobiscum pariter potaturus accesseris. 

+ De Civ. Dei, c. 42—44, $ Ibid. e. 15. 

§ In a letter to Jerome (Ep. 82) he declares expressly his firm belief that the 
writers of the canonical Scriptures have not erred in anything they have written. 

\| Die Lehre von der Inspiration der heiligen Schrift. 
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ration in the Scriptures, inspiration in the Church, as the inter- 
preter of Scripture, and inspiration in persons, as prophets, or as 
sent on special missions, 
With regard to the Reformation period, it should be remembered 
that the great maxim of the Reformers, long before it was given 
in the terms of Chillingworth, was—‘ The Bible, and the Bible 
alone, is the religion of Protestants. Men who had waged their 
warfare on that ground were not likely to adopt views concern- 
ing the sacred writings unfavourable to their absolute and ulti- 
mate authority. The confessions of the reformed churches, ac- 
cordingly, on this point, are all to the effect that the Scriptures 
consist of pure truth, coming from God to man, to which nothing 
is to be added, and from which nothing is to be taken. ‘They 
do not attempt to define the doctrine of inspiration. It is 
deemed enough to say that these writings are ours, not from the 
wisdom of man, but from the Holy Spirit. They do not deny 
the human element in what is written, but they do not admit that 
it is there so as to have led to any mixture of error with the 
truth.* In the seventeenth century, the Romanists broke in upon 
this current of testimony, and began to talk about the imperfect 
inspiration of the Scriptures, that they might set up the absolute 
inspiration of the Church as their guardian and interpreter. It 
was with no little astonishment and indignation that our Protes- 
tant forefathers saw Bellarmine descend to take that ground. It 
was his only way of escape from that cardinal maxim of his 
opponents—the sufficiency of the Scriptures. After him, the 
Dutch Arminians fell into some misconceptions on this subject. 
But the Jansenists protested against error in this form as broached 
by the Jesuits, and the Calvinists everywhere resisted it as 
broached by the Arminians.t 
So we see the faith of the Church concerning the inspiration 
of the Scriptures to have been substantially one to the close of 
the Middle Age, and one until the Reformers had achieved their 
great work, and had entered into their rest. In England, it is 
not until we approach the close of the seventeenth century, and 
enter upon an age productive of anti-Christian speculation in so 
many forms, that good men find themselves called to oppose error 
as to this doctrine. Baxter, Calamy, and others then acquit 
themselves with much ability in this field. 
One point we wish now to impress upon our readers is this— 
viz., that the great work of the Church, during some seventeen 
centuries from the beginning, was a work done, not by means of a 
Bible supposed to be only partially or imperfectly inspired, but 
by means of a Bible affirmed to be so inspired that what is set 
* Hall’s Harmony of Protestant Confessions, 1—18, et alibi. 

+ Hagenbach, ii, 227—235. 
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forth in it as fact is fact, and that what it teaches as truth is true. 
If any great work may be done by means of a Bible said to 
present as fact what is not fact, and to teach as truth what is 
not true, that great work is to come. The world has not seen it 
yet—no approach towards it yet. The persons who hold this 
very limited inspiration theory have no doubt done a good deal of 
the kind of work which it often seems to be very pleasant to them 
todo. They have confounded the dogmatists. ‘I'rue—but they 
have done much more. They have shaken the faith of the devout. 
Under the pretence of chastising fanaticism, they have often ex- 
tinguished all religious feeling and all religious faith. Once 
coming under the impetus of this descending scale, the power to 
halt has not been given to them. Where they have been most 
successful, they have found a garden and they have left a wilder- 
ness. They have done the work of the destroyer, and the void 
thus created they have left to be tilled with all monstrous forms 
of thought. Ifthe book be really such that every man is left to 
separate for himself between the fact and the fiction, the true and 
the untrue, it must be clear that, if diversity of opinion in the past 
has been a weakness, that diversity, and its consequences, must 
increase a thousandfold in the time tocome. ‘The electric element 
in every man will take out of the book what is in affinity with 
itself, and will leave the rest. ‘The Gospel to each man will be, 
not what is in the book, but what is in himself. External 
authority is gone. The avowed purpose of Revelation is a 
failure. Individualism, with all its narrowness and egotism, is 
triumphant. Hence, from the experience of the Church, and 
from the nature of the case, nothing can be more irrational than 
to expect that an increase of piety would be the consequence of 
reducing the sacred writings to the level of merely human com- 
positions, true and good in the main, but nothing more. In this 
case, 2S no man gives the least credence to those speeches which 
the classical historians place in the mouth of their heroes, so 
no one could have faith in the sayings and discourses which 
are made to come from the lips of the Saviour. History and 
doctrine become involved in the same uncertainty. No sure 
guidance in regard to either is left.* 


* Mr. Edward Miall, in his able work intitled Bases of Belief (a third and 
cheaper edition of which we are glad to see issued), reasons earnestly to show that 
the revelation which has been made to man is a revelation of God in Christ ; that 
the record of this revelation which has descended to us may have its minor errors 
and imperfections, and that our faith in Christ as a revelation of the Father may 
still be a reasonable service, just as our faith in any other credible, but not in- 
fallible, history may so be. All this we believe. The Christian revelation is a 
revelation of the character of God through the nature and the work of Christ ; the 
record of that revelation is simply the record of it ; that record may not be free 
from error in many lesser matters, and a thoughtful and honest man may be a be- 
liever in Christ on the authority of a record so regarded, and a devout believer. No 
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There is one other point that should not be passed over in this 
place. Such having been the history of the doctrine of inspira- 
tion down to the time when the articles of the Church of England 
were framed, it was quite natural that, inasmuch as there had 
never been any difference of opinion on that subject, nothing 
should be said concerning it. No man was told what he should 
believe in this matter, because all men were supposed to have one 
faith, and the right faith in relation to it. But it is very un- 
natural, very disreputable, in men to assume now, that because 
the Church did not then say that her ministers should believe in 
the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, she meant to leave it to 
their option to believe in it or not. She meant nothing of the 
kind. It was not in her thought that any man would expect to 
be accredited as a clergyman who did not believe in the unerring 
authority of the Bible. Had the authors of the Essays and 
Reviews broached some of the opinions concerning the Bible then, 
which they have broached now, the effect would have been not 
only the loss of clerical position, but, in all probability, death at 
the stake. It may be much to be regretted that the founders of 
the Church of England should have shared so little in modern 
enlightenment. But such were the men, and such was the spirit 
of the establishment which owed its origin to their piety and 
zeal, and which has been left, in this respect, substantially as they 
left it. No difference.of judgment on this point makes its appear- 


ance within the pale of that church through many generations 
afterwards. 


doubt this is the ground on which some estimable men in our time do rest their 
faith in the divine character of the Saviour, and in the divine origin of Christianity. 
But Mr. Miall supposes, in order to the reasonableness of this faith in Christ as 
He is presented by the Evangelists, that we do ‘really get at what He did, and 
said, and suffered,’ through their means. But here is the difficulty. How was this 
amount of certainty to be secured? How, for example, could the teaching and 
parables in Luke, all coming to us at second-hand, and the extraordinary dis- 
courses in John, all reported so long after they were delivered, have reached us in 
a form really trustworthy, supposing the presence of no guarantee for correctness 
beyond what might be supplied by ordinary tradition and ordinary memory? It 
is due to Mr. Miali to say that he does not himself take this position, but reasons 
with those who do. We must confess that to ourselves such a ground of faith 
would be a quicksand rather than a solid rock. Let the conception of the popular | 
mind in Christendom concerning the sacred writers come to be such a conception, 
and Christianity as a power to affect that mind would, we believe, be found to be 
a matter wholly of the past. No matter what truth or beauty there may have 
been of God in Christ, if the record, the window, as Mr, Miall expresses it, 
through which we look at it, be false, the falsehood of the window becomes false- 
hood in the object, inasmuch as it is only through that medium that we have any 
knowledge of it. So we come to the old conclusion, that it was not enough that 
there should have been a perfect revelation at one time ; to be a boon to humanity 
it must be guaranteed as pure to all time. It is true the Christians of the first age 
believed without the aid of our New Testament ; but they did so on the authority 
of the wonder-working men who were to become the authors of that Testament. 
When these men failed, the record survived as representing them, 
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Thus it had been the mission of the Church to acquit herself as 
the teacher of the world, and that especially by means of an inspired 
record. But what was the doctrine which the Church may be said to 
have regarded, through all this period, as distinctive of this record, 
and by means of which the changes accomplished through her 
agency were realized ? If we suppose the non-existence ofa revela- 
tion, and suppose such a communication about to be made to man- 
kind, there are two objects, we imagine, which we should naturally 
expect to find achieved by it—that it should settle the great 
principles of what is called natural religion by an authority of its 
own, and that it should make known some things that would not 
otherwise have been known. Much learning and argument were 
expended in the last century, and in the early part of the present, 
to show that the Gospel consists of little more than a revealed 
deism. We may conclude, we think, that the day for any grave 
effort in that direction has passed. Everything seems to say 
that the time has come in which it is to be felt that no standing- 
place can be found there. In the history of criticism there is 
nothing more humiliating than is presented in the attempts which 
have been made to bend the authority of Scripture into harmony 
with such acreed. Man everywhere feels that more needs to be 
done for his nature than is contemplated by such theologians, and 
feels that what needs to be done for him greatly exceeds anything 
to which he can himself attain. It is not enough to tell him that 
the Gospel has come to make him a little better than it finds him. 
If he has spiritual desires at all, he covets something greatly 
beyond that. Other natures become perfect after their kind. 
Why is the nature of man to be an exception to that law? He 
finds himself capable of looking to a condition of intelligence and 
purity as possible to his nature, and, indeed, as proper to it, 
which rises greatly above anything realized by the best in this 
world. Is it so, that the Being who has made us capable of seeing 
in this manner what our nature might be, ought to be, has given 
us this capacity only to mock our misery, by shutting us off from 
the possibility of ever realizing this conception of the true end 
of man? Seeing we can apprehend and desire such a state of 
existence, is not the probability strong that there is some way 
through which we may attain to it? Such a way would be a 
Gospel to man. Nothing short of it could deserve that name. 
The great want of human nature is to see how God may be con- 
sistent with Himself and forgive sin, cleanse from sin, and bestow 
a divine nature; and the Gospel of the Christian Scriptures is 
adapted to this want. 

It is, then, by means of a message strictly of this import that 
the Church has made herself felt as a power for good in the world. 
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The burden laid on Paul was, that he should preach the Gospel. 
The burden Jaid on the Church was to see that there should be 
no faltering in that great work. Everything religious, and every- 
thing philosophical and social existing antecedently to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and continuing for ages collateral with it, 
would of course somewhat affect the enunciation of its truths, 
both in mode and measure. The stream could hardly run through 
such a soil, so as to fertilize it deeply, without contracting some 
of its properties. But through all the modifications of feeling 
and of thought thus induced there is a great characteristic sub- 
stance which the message never ceases to retain. Even the great 
declension of the Middle Age is not such as to lose sight of 
certain great landmarks of truth in relation both to God and to man. 
Even the sacramental theory of Romanism, mixed up as it is with 
much childish fiction, and with much pernicious error, takes 
cognizance of guilt and sin, and preaches a redemption and a 
regeneration. ‘The Church is always stronger than the world, 
because the interests with which she is concerned are more 
weighty than anything merely earthly. In this field, as in others, 
the experiences of the past should supply lessons to the present. 
The principles and modes of action which carried with them 
most of change for the better once, may be expected to carry with 
them most of change for the better again. We get our faith, not 
from tradition, nor from church history, but from the Scriptures. 
Nevertheless, we may hold it not the less firmly, if permitted to see 
it subjected to all the tests which the experiences of a world 
through eighteen centuries have brought to bear upon it. The 
first Christians had not this advantage. ‘This is one of our pri- 
vileges as compared with them. 

The great central truth of the Gospel relates to the ground on 
which sin is pardoned, on which offenders are restored to the 
Divine favour, and on which those influences are received which 
ensure holiness of life. But we must not attempt to conceal from 
ourselves that there is a tendency in modern thought to soften 
down and explain away much of the truth on these points, to 
which devout men, in past times, have clung with great affection 
and tenacity. The doctrine of justification by faith does not 
always hold the place, even among persons accounted orthodox 
and evangelical, which is given to it by St. Paul, and which was 
assigned to it, not only by the Reformers, but by devout men 
through times long before. What it is that constitutes the atone- 
ment, and what it is that constitutes what is technically called 
the ground of acceptance with God, are questions by no means so 
well settled as they should be. There is a disposition in some 
quarters to look on the Reformation doctrine concerning justifi- 
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cation as partaking of a tone of exaggeration natural to a re- 
action, and even as having had its origin in the antagonism of 
those times. But we venture to affirm that this doctrine, as 
found in the writings of the Reformers, consists in the main of 
sober truth, and that it is a doctrine which good men before 
their time did not allow to die. We think it may be useful, 
at a juncture like the present, to furnish some evidence on this 
matter. 

We believe that the fuller presentation of this doctrine in the 
writings of Paul was one of the blessed results which were to be 
secured to the Church by the promised larger presence of the 
Holy Spirit after the day of Pentecost. It is no dishonour to the 
Great ‘Teacher to suppose, that He left this truth concerning the 
great design of his life and death to be set forth in its completeness, 
when that life had closed, and when that death had come to be a 
fact of the past. It was in accordance with the progressive principle 
which pervades revelation, and with much in the language of our 
Lord, that it should have been so. ‘I have many things to 
say to you, but you cannot bear them now.’ Such words came 
more than once from those lips. 

It is quite true that we do not find the doctrine of justification 
explained and elaborated in a formal manner in the decisions of 
councils and the decrees of the Church. In this respect, it is 
with this doctrine as it was with the doctrine of inspiration, little 
is said concerning it as a theory, inasmuch as there was a 
general agreement as to its substance. Had there been differ- 
ences and disputes on this matter, as concerning the Trinity, we 
should have had confessions in relation to it coming down to us 
side by side with the Nicene and Athanasian creeds. But the 
Pelagian controversy was the only controversy of any significance 
bearing upon this subject, and that false speculation was so wide 
of the truth, as not to necessitate anything beyond the general 
assertion that man is pardoned and saved by the merits of Christ, 
and not by any merit of his own. Even those who sometimes 
spoke of sanctification as being a ground, in some sense, of 
justification, deemed it enough to assert, as opposed to Pelagius, 
that the sanctification so recognised was the work of God, and 
not the work of man. It was God crowning his own work. 
The reward was, in their language, a reward of congruity, and not 
of debt. 

The assertion of Milner, that the theologians of the Church 
from the second century to the Reformation, always confused 
sanctification with justification, so as to have no just views 
on the latter doctrine, is an assertion so strange, as to warrant a 
general distrust concerning the writer's judgment and com- 
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petency as a guide on such subjects. The popularity of books 
often seemsto be a very capricious, if not a very mysterious business, 
and this must be confessed we think in the case of Milner's 
Church History. His language on this point has of course been 
‘used by those who are inclined to think any man in the right 
when speaking to such effect. It should have been enough to 
have saved the historian from such blundering to have known, 
that the reformed churches, in their different confessions, had 
been careful to assert the contrary. In the case of the Reformers, 
the time had arrived in which it became necessary to define this 
doctrine as a theory,’if the human conscience was to find rest on 
grounds apart from priestly absolution. It was not until now that 
necessity was laid upon theologians to be more explicit on this 
point than their predecessors had been, and they now affirm, and 
reiterate, that in teaching this doctrine they are not enunciating 
a novelty, but proclaiming anew the doctrine which devout men 
had proclaimed in long succession before them. So with the 
Lutherans in the confession of Augsburg. 


‘¢Yeare saved freely.’—Rom. iii. 24. ‘ Therefore by faith freely, that 
the promise might be sure. —Rom. iv. 16. That is, thus shall re- 
mission be certain, when we know that it dependeth, not on the con- 
dition of our worthiness, but is given us for Christ’s sake. This is a 
sure and necessary comfort to all godly minds that are terrified with 
the conscience of their sins. And thus do the holy Fathers teach: 
and there is a notable sentence in St. Ambrose, worthy the remember- 
ing, in these words: ‘ This God hath appointed, that he who believeth 
‘in Christ should be saved, without any work, by faith alone, receiving 
‘the remission of sins.” . . . Herein we do not bring in a new 
found opinion into the Church of God. For the Scripture doth set 
down at large this doctrine concerning faith; and St. Paul doth 


especially handle this point in some of his epistles: the holy Fathers 
do also teach the same.’ * 


Then follow citations from Augustine and Ambrose, designed to 
show that justification is ‘the gift of the giver, and not ‘the 
reward of the worker ; and a passage from the council of Milevia, 
in the early part of the fifth century, which declares that the end 
of the law is to convince of sin, that ‘So, against the victory of 
‘sin, they should fly to the mercy of God, which is set forth in 
‘his promises—that the promises of God, that is, the grace of 
‘God, might be sought out for deliverance, and man might begin 
‘to have a righteousness, howbeit, not his own, but God’s.+ In 
some of the other confessions there is a still fuller reference to 
the Fathers as giving their suffrage to this effect. So in the 
Church of England Homily on Justification we read: ‘That we 


* Hall’s Harmony of Confessions, 170—178. + Ibid. 
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‘be justified by faith only, freely and without works, we do read 
‘ ofttimes in the best and most ancient writers; as, beside Hilary, 
‘Basil, and St. Ambrose, we read the same in Origen, St. 
‘Chrysostom, St. Cyprian, St. Augustine, Prosper, Gicumenius, 
‘Proclus, Bernardus, Anselm, and many other writers, Greek and 
‘ Latin.’ 

All these Patristic authorities, and more than these, says the 
Homilist, while holding that man is justified by faith ‘ only,’ 
and ‘without works,’ insist that the faith intended here always 
leads to a holy life. That such had always been the teaching of 
the great leadersof the Church before the Reformation, and was the 
doctrine of all Protestants at that time, a few fanatic antinomians 
excepted, is so certain and manifest, that we do not feel called 
upon to expend a line in proving it. But it may be well to say, 
that those who, to preclude the idea of merit from faith, would 
have us regard it as an act devoid of all spirituality, fall into an 
error, which, when analysed, must be seen to be an absurdity. 
Faith always supposes an object, and when the object embraced 
by faith is spiritual, the act of faith embracing it must, from the 
nature of the case, be also spiritual. But nothing can be more 
spiritual than the truth embraced by man when he casts himself 
upon the mercy and grace of God revealed in the Gospel. In 
that act, the penitent confesses the truth of the charges preferred 
against him—the charges of guilt and sin. He accepts the 
mercy and grace proffered to him—the mercy that he may be 
forgiven, the grace that he may become holy. In this manner 
the mere faith of the Christian believer is made to include in it the 
germs of that new and divine life which it is the design of the 
Gospel to realize and perfect. All talk, accordingly, about faith, as 
if it were a something antagonistic to works, is merely childish. 
The only faith which the Scriptures value, is a faith which may 
be said to include all works, being the only root from which true 
spiritual works may come. The act, however, of trusting in the 
means of justification, does not imply that those means are not 
necessary, or that they are not distinct from that act. It implies 
the contrary. Faith may be a spiritual act, and in regard to jus- 
tification, be wholly valueless, and a mere instrument after all. 

We shall now cite a few passages from those ancient writers who 
are sometimes represented as knowing nothing concerning the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, and shall leave their language, 
for the most part, to speak for itself. We must refer our readers 
to Faber’s Primitive Doctrine of Justification Investigated (chap. 
iv.) for the original text, from which most of these translations 
are made, and we regret that our space will not allow of our 
giving the text along with the translations. The meaning of the 
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passages, however, is, in general, so plain, as hardly to admit of 
misapprehension. Clement of Rome, who is commended to our 
confidence by an apostle,* writes thus:— 


* All the ancient Fathers descended from Abraham, both before the 
law and under the law, were glorified and magnified, Nor through 
themselves, nor through their works of righteousness, which they had 
done, but through his [the divine] will. Therefore, we also, being 
called through his will in Christ Jesus, are Not justified through 
ourselves, neither through our own wisdom, or understanding, or 
piety, or work which we have done in holiness of heart, but 
through faith—faith, that is to say, through which Almighty God hath 
justified all that ever lived. Shall we then depart from good deeds ? 

e Lord forbid!’+ 


This extract is, we think, decisive. It shows that, in the judg- 
ment of Clement, justification did not result in any way from 
good works, either before conversion or afterwards, but simply 
from faith. Polycarp, the disciple of St. John, writing to the 
same church, says,— 

‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, who endured unto death for our sins; 
‘whom God raised up, having loosed the pains of Hades ; in whom 
‘ye believe, not having seen Him ; but believing ye rejoice with 
‘joy unspeakable and full of glory; into which many desire to 
‘enter; knowing that through grace ye are saved, not by works, 
‘but by the will of God, through Jesus Christ.’t 

Justin Martyr became a convert about thirty years after the 
death of the Apostle John. Here are some of his words :— 

‘No longer by the blood of goats and of sheep, or by the ashes 
‘of an heifer, are they [believers] purified ; but by faith through 
‘the blood of Jesus Christ and his death, who died on this very 
‘account. . . . It was not by reason of circumcision that 
* Abraham was testified of God to be righteous, but on account of 
‘faith. For before he was circumcised, it was said of him: 
‘Abraham believed in God, and it was imputed unto him for 
‘righteousness.’§ 

So the justification of the believer comes from no personal 
righteousness, but from faith in the death of Christ, and faith in 
his case, as in the case of Abraham, is ‘imputed’ for righteous- 
ness. The writer of the Epistle to Diognetus, supposed to be 
Justin, expressed himself in impassioned language on this 
subject :— 

‘He gave his Son the ransom for us; the holy for the trans- 
‘ gressors, the good for the bad, the just for the unjust, the incor- 
‘ruptible for the corruptible, the immortal for the mortal. For 


_ age iv. 3. + Ep. ad Corinth. § 32, 33. 
+ Ep. ad Philipp. § 1, 2. § Dialog. cum Tryph. 171, 250. 
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‘what save his righteousness could cover our sins? In whom 

‘was it possible that we, transgressors and ungodly as we are, 

‘could be justified, save in the Son of God alone? Oh! sweet 

‘interchange! Oh, unsearchable operation! Oh, unexpected 
‘benefits—that the transgressions of many should be HID in one 
‘righteous Person, and that the righteousness of One should 
“JUSTIFY Many TRANSGRESSORS !'* 

If these terms do not convey the idea of justification by im- 
putation—that is, in the forensic sense, it is hard to conceive 
what language can be expressive of that conception. Ireneus, 
who had listened to the teaching of St. John, discourses on this 
subject after this manner:— 

‘For as through the disobedience of one man who first was 
‘ fashioned out of rude earth many were made sinners, and 
‘ forfeited life ; so it behoved also that, through the obedience of 
‘ one Man who first was born from the Virgin, many should be 
‘ justified, and receive salvation. . . . The Lord was not 
‘unknown unto Abraham, whose day he desired to see. For he 
‘had learned from the Word of the Lord, and believed Him. 
‘ Wherefore also by the Lord it was imputed unto him for righ- 
‘ teousness. Faith, which is to God, justifies a man.’+ 

‘ Now,’ says this Father, ‘without the law, the righteousness 

‘of God is manifested, being testified by the law and the pro- 

‘ phets ; for the just shall live by faith.’t Clement of Alexandria 
comes next chronologically to Justin Martyr and Ireneus. Here 
are two of Clement's utterances. 

‘Abraham was justified, not by works, but by faith. 
‘Wherefore, says the Apostle, ye have been justified in the name 

‘of the Lord, that is, if I may so speak, ye have been made by 
* Him to be just, even as Himself. 8 

This must mean that they were ‘ accounted’ just, as the Saviour 
was just, inasmuch as the persons spoken of are described as 
still subject to the attempering influence of the Holy Spirit. 
Clement would never have dreamt of describing any man as being 
as just as the Saviour is just in regard to personal holiness. We 
now pass to Cyprian. 

‘If Abraham believed in God, and it was imputed unto him for 
‘ righteousness, then each one who believes in God and who lives 
‘by faith, is found to be a righteous person ; and long since, in 
‘ faithful Abraham, is shown to be blessed and justified. This the 
‘blessed Apostle Paul demonstrates, when he says: Abraham 
‘ believed in God, and it was imputed unto him for righteousness. 


* Ep. ad Diognet. in Oper. Justin, 386. 


+ Adv. Her. lib. c. 20; iv. 13. t iv. 67. 
§ Strom. lib. i. 288 ; vii. 752. 
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“Ye know, therefore, that those who are of faith are the sons of 
‘Abraham. God justifies the nations through faith.’* 

All believers are justified in having their faith accounted as 
righteousness, because it gives them an interést in the righteous- 
ness of their Lord. Such is Cyprian’s teaching. Athanasius 
sounds the same note :— 

‘Not from these, but from faith, a man is justified. . . . 
* As through one man sin entered into the world, so through one 


“Man grace came uponall. . . . It is necessary to confess, ~ 


‘then, who is the first-fruit of us, to celebrate the love of Him 
“who assunied our nature, to be struck with wonder at the great 
‘dispensation, to fear not the curse which is from the law, for 
‘Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law. Hence, the 
‘full accomplishment of the law, which was made through the 
* first-fruit [or first covenant] must be impuTED to the whole 
* mass.’+ 

In other words, to be justified by faith, is to be justified by an 
imputed obedience, and this comes to all believers. So taught 
Athanasius, and so taught Cyril of Jerusalem : — 

‘Let Abraham alone, out of the types of the ancient law, be 
‘enough, since through faith-we are made his sons. He was 
‘ justified, not only by works, but by faith. For he did many 
‘righteous acts, and yet was not called the friend of God, save 
“when he believed. As he was justified, so thou likewise must be 
‘justified. Inthe likeness of his faith we come into the adoption 
‘of Abraham ; and afterwards, through faith, we receive, as he 
‘ did, the spiritual seal, being circumcised by the Holy Spirit. If 
‘thou wilt believe that the Lord Jesus is the Christ, and that 
‘God hath raised Him up from the dead, thou shalt be saved. 
“He who in a single hour saved the believing thief, will save 
‘thee. Being justified by his grace, we become heirs, according 
‘to the hope of eternal life.’{ 

Basil, in his sermon on Humility, says :— 

‘He that rejoiceth, let him rejoice in the Lord; saying that 
“Christ is made unto us of God, wisdom, and righteousness, and 


* sanctification, and redemption, as it is written, He that rejoiceth, . 


“let him rejoice in the Lord. For this is perfect and sound 
“rejoicing in God, when a man is not puffed up by reason of his 
“own righteousness, but doth acknowledge that he doth stand in 
‘need of true righteousness, and that he is justified by faith alone 


Christ.’ 


This language is evidently addressed to men who are supposed 
to be Christians, and, in common with the language of the pre- 


* Ep. ixii. 
+ Opera, ii. 125, 270. $ Hieros. Catech. v. xv. xviii. 
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ceding writers, is opposed to the idea of justification as coming 
from works in any form, whether wrought before conversion or 
subsequently. Two passages from Ambrose must suffice, though 
we might cite many. 

Thus he says :—‘ That without the works of the law, to an 
‘impious person, that is to say, a Gentile, believing in Christ, 
‘his faith is imputed for righteousness, as also it was to 
‘ Abraham. How then can the Jews imagine that through the works 
‘of the law they are justified with the justification of Abraham, 
‘when they see that Abraham was justified, not by the works of 
‘the law, but by faith alone? ‘There is no need, therefore, of the 
‘law, inasmuch as through faith alone an ungodly person may 
* be just with God. * 

Here again is obedience imputed, in distinction from obedience 
rendered :—Ambrose says elsewhere that men are ‘justified 
‘freely, working nothing, and requiting nothing, being justified 
‘by faith alone as the gift of God.’ + Language of this kind 


‘ might be largely cited from Jerome—who thus writes :— 


‘ Righteousness is not in the merit of man, but in the grace of 
‘God, who without the works of the law, accepts the faith of 
‘believers. When an ungodly man is converted, God justifies 
‘him through faith alone, not on account of good works, which 
‘he possesses not.’ { 

Jerome's exposition of the Epistle to the Romans is strikingly 
in harmony with the Apostle’s teaching on this subject. Chrysos- 
tom, too, in his Homilies on the same Epistle, repeats the doctrine 
concerning Abraham’s being justified by faith, and concerning all 
believers as being justified after that great pattern. ‘Let there 
‘no longer then be any doubt; for it [acceptance with God] 
‘is not from works,. but from faith. He even understands the 
Apostle as saying, that God ‘made a righteous person to be a 
sinner, in order that He might make a sinner righteous. § This 
was equally the language of Athanasius, and it was that of 
Augustine also, from whom the thought so expressed descended 
as a leaven through the Latin church. 

Augustine, indeed, is not always consistent in his use of the 
term justification. His great doctrine of salvation by grace 
looks immediately to the conversion and sanctification of the 
soul, and there are connexions in which he speaks of a sort 
of justification as resulting from the personal righteousness so 
produced. But the word justification in such passages has 
respect to men more than to the Deity; and to the experience 


* Ep. ad Rom. cap. iv. + Ibid. cap. iii, 
t Adv. Pelagian. ii. 83. Comment. in Epist. ad Rom. 
§ Homil. in Epist. ad Rom. et Ep. postea ad Corinth. 
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which gives the believer a feeling of personal safety as being 
consciously regenerated, more than to the ground on which the 
guilty find their first and final acceptance with their Maker. 
When justification in this last sense is intended, the language of 
Augustine often becomes a reiteration of the language of St. 
Paul. It would indeed have been strange if the man who was 
to become so distinguished as the opponent of Pelagius, and who 
by that controversy was to do so much to impregnate the Western 
Church through so many centuries with his doctrines of grace, 
had wholly, or even materially, missed his way on this subject. 
That he had not so done the following extracts will suffice to 
show :— 

‘ When the Apostle says that in his judgment a man is justified 
‘by faith without the works of the law, he says not this as indi- 
‘ cating that the works of righteousness may be contemned after the 
‘reception and profession of faith, but only as teaching that each 
‘person should know the possibility of his being justified 
‘through faith, even though the works of the law shall not have 
‘gone before. For good works follow arTER a justified person: 
‘ they do not go BEFORE in order that he may be justified. * 

‘We are his workmanship, created in Christ to good works. 
‘ For man can work no righteousness unless he be first justified. 
‘The Apostle saith—believing in him who justifieth the ungodly. 
‘He begins from faith, in order to make it clear that good 
‘works preceding justification do not show what man has 
‘ merited, but that good works following after justification show 
‘ what he has received.’ + 

‘All who are justified through Christ are righteous, not in 
‘ themselves, but through Him.’ t 

These extracts are enough to make it clear that if Augustine 
sometimes used the word justification in a secondary sense, he 
did hold the doctrine denoted by that term in its primary and 
forensic sense. From him the great St. Bernard learnt to say— 
‘Whosoever hungers and thirsts after righteousness, let him 
‘believe in Thee, who justifiest the ungodly ; and thus being justi- 
‘ fied through faith alone, he shall have peace with God.’§ 

It should be distinctly remembered, that inall the passages men- 
tioned, where justification is based on an imputed obedience, or 
on faith as distinguished from works, the forensic conception of 
this doctrine is present. The passages can have no other meaning. 


* De Fide et Operib. c. xiv. + Enarr. in Psalm. cx. 
t Expos. in Evan. Joan, tract. iii. 
§ In Cantic. serm. xxii. In making faith thus exclusive of works in salva- 
- Anselm was as decided as Bernard. See Usher's Answer to the Challenge of a 
esuit. 
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It was left to the later schoolmen to innovate upon this 
settled teaching of the wisest and best men in past ages, and to 
prepare the way for the spurious doctrine of the council of Trent 
—the doctrine that justification is by works, with the reservation 
that the works intended are works realized by grace. 

It is not more true, then, that the work achieved by the Church 
in past ages has been achieved by means of a record affirmed to 
be fully inspired, than that it has come from the promulgation of 
doctrines which are in substance those accounted orthodox and 
evangelical at this day. Even the supposed modern doctrine of 
justification by faith, in place of being a new reading of St. Paul, 
is the reading which has commended itself to the most gifted 
and devout men through the whole interval from the first age to 
the age of the Reformation. We have said that if the world is to 
be greatly moved through the influence of a Bible described 
as only partially trustworthy, that is a phenomenon which the 
world has not yet exhibited. And we now say, that if a great 
work is to be done by an interpretation of the Bible which loses 
sight of the doctrines of grace and of justification by faith, that 
too is something reserved to the future—the world has not seen 
it yet. All the partial experiments made by men who hold the 
Bible as being in great part untrue, and the doctrines commonly 
deduced from it as being false and fanatical, have been experi- 
ments prognosticating, in a very unmistakeable manner, that 
spiritual death, and not a higher spiritual life, is the result to be 
expected from such teaching. Men soon learn to discard their 
Bible altogether when taught that they are to trust it only in 
part ; and they soon begin to dispense with the form and the 
very name of Christianity, when assured that it is a scheme 
which does not even profess to do much more for them than they 
can do for themselves. 

_ It is a fact, that of all the doctrines ever broached among men 
there is not one that has exercised anything approaching to so 
great a power over the conscience of man as the doctrine of the 
Atonement. ‘The conscience, when burdened with a sense of 
guilt, feels that guilt is an odious thing, with which the Deity 
ought to be displeased, and which He ought to punish. How to 
hope, where so much rises up seeming to say that there ought not 
to be hope, is the soul’s agony. ‘The teaching of the Christian 
Atonement is, that sin shall be shown to be as evil as it is in the 
eyes of the offender—shall be denounced, branded, execrated, and 
still there shall be forgiveness. It is to this end that the highest 
nature descends to the level of the lowest, the richest becomes 
the poorest. Innocence suffers, passes through a sea of suffering, 
that the guilty may have a friend. Goodness becomes sorrow- 
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smitten, heart-broken, in its efforts to reach the fallen, the for- 
saken, and the hopeless. The human spirit struggling with the 
deep waters of its guilt, every dark wave menacing it with death, 
has often looked from amidst those fearful breakers to that 
countenance on which earth’s deepest sorrow rested, and has 
begun to hope; and has listened to that voice which prayed, 
‘ Father forgive them,’ and has felt as men feel in passing from 
death unto life. Often in that presence have the sinews of the 
transgressor been relaxed, his brow been smoothed, his heart 
melted, and his whole nature subdued by goodness into the 
love and hope of goodness. The transgressor feels that man 
could not forgive a millionth part of his transgressions. But 
here is One who can forgive them all, and can suffer and die that 
He may know the joy of doing it! If this be a lie, is it nota 
lie all beauty ? Can it have come from an impure world? If this 
be a lie, is it not a lie that has realized the godlike on earth 
beyond any truth the world has known? Is it of effects like 
these, unmatched among the good things in his own world, that 
the Divine Being will be obliged to say at last—an enemy hath 
done it? Can it be, that the falsehood of his antagonist has been 
more potent for good than his own verity ? 

Nor is it a small matter if we fail to see the Atonement in its 
true relation to the doctrine of Justification by Faith. If the 
confidence of the awakened spirit as to the Divine favour is to be 
determined, not so much by the merits of the Mediator, as by the 
more or less of supposed goodness in the worshipper, all settled 
rest is gone. The processes of daily comparison between the 
demands of law, and our supposed acts of conformity to it; and 
between the elements of obedience and disobedience in our heart 
and life; must perpetuate a harassing inquietude. The tempera- 
ment natural to such habits of morbid introspection, is a servile 
dread, incompatible with the free and healthy action natural to 
those who know what is meant by the liberty of the Gospel. All 
the austerities and penances of Paganism and Romanism have 
their origin in such attempts to reckon up the good or evil of life 
in the sight of law after this debtor and creditor manner. If the 
merits of the Mediator are only to supply a measure of unavoid- 
able deficiency, the question will always remain open—what is 
that deficiency which the Mediator may not be expected to supply ? 
It is at this point that the priest comes in, and finds his victim 
placed at his disposal. The sense of personal security which is 
so necessary to ensure freedom and energy in the great open 
duties of life is wanting: or else a factitious confidence is created 
by sacerdotal artifice, the issues of which may be of any kind 
rather than the right kind. It is true, no man is warranted in 
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accounting himself as spiritually secure—that is, as being in a 
justified state, who is not conscious of personal piety. But to be 
conscious that the ruling power within us is devout and Christian, 
and to be conscious that it is so according to some artificial 
measurement, are widely different things. The difference in result, 
in these two cases, which it would be reasonable to expect, is the 
difference which comes out from experience. The men embracing 
the doctrine of justification by faith have been emphatically 
the men of the Church of God in all ages. The liberty of heart 
which this truth has given them has prepared them for acts of 
self-sacrifice—for daring and enduring in the service of their 
Divine Lord, as no other men have done. Talk of good works, 
who has been so zealous of them as the men who never think of 
them when they go into His presence whose great work for them 
has been so wonderful ? 

There is one other doctrine which has been no less potent than 
the doctrines mentioned, in securing to the Church the good to be 
found in her history. We refer to that Divine influence on the 
human spirit which has been obtained by the Cross, and without 
which nothing bearing the name of Christianity can be in the 
Christian sense strong or holy. We must confess that we do not 
envy the condition of that mind which can be content to expect 
no higher, change in its aspirations or experiences than may be 
evolved from its own thought—attained to by its own strength. 
So great is the manifest distance between man as he is, and man 
as he might be and ought to be, that to suppose him left to himself 
is to suppose his nature hopelessly blighted, to look upon it as a 
pitiable failure! But the Gospel has not left us thus comfortless. 
It speaks of our nature as to be renewed, regenerated, created 
anew by the power which created it at first. To hold out such 
help to the bondsmen of appetite and passion is to preach to them 
a gospel. If this provision were wanting in the scheme of revela- 
tion, all else would be powerless. The cry, ‘ Who shall deliver 
me,’ might be uttered for ever, and for ever in vain. Even the 
character of Christ would lose its assimilating influence. Even 
the Atonement would become ineffective, as standing related to 
forgiveness, and to nothing more. Even the first buddings of 
hope would not be to the penitent what they are, if he could not 
look—feebly, obscurely, it may be—towards something more 
than pardon. There is no religion in the fear of punishment, or 
in the joy of escape from it. The lowest rudiment of religious- 
ness includes something more than that; and there is a power 
which comes into the human heart to ensure that in the Christian 
penitent it shall include something more. 

Hence all earnest Christian men, from St. Paul to Augus- 
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tine, and from Augustine downwards, have made constant 
and zealous proclamation of the scriptural doctrine concerning 
the office of the Holy Spirit. It is true, what is called church 
history is, to a large extent, a dark domain. But here and there 
over that surface you see spaces where the light shines. Travel 
up to those far-off times, and go to those different countries, 
and inquire how the people there have come to be wise and 
devout, while the masses about them are sunk in ignorance and 
superstition—and their answer, without an exception, will be, 
that they believed in the reality of the Divine Power as coming 
into the souls of men to make them holy ; that they prayed that 
such power might come to them; and that, by help so obtained, 
they are what they are. Experience is the test of truth. Here 
is experience in relation to this truth. What is thus before us 
from the entire field of the past, is before us as a great fact that 
should lodge in our mind a deep conviction as to the source 
whence all spiritual power must come. Again we may ask— 
Can that doctrine be a lie which, if there be good in God's earth, 
has evidently been the root-power in producing it? We feel that 
to suppose that, would be to reduce all truth to ‘the fabric of a 
vision. 

By all that we have now said, we mean in substance to say, and 
to show that we have a right to say, that where the strength of the 
Church has been in the past it must be still. Modern thought may 
call for modern adaptations; but in regard to Christianity as now 
viewed, the new must be restricted to modes of presenting the 
old. If, to honour current forms of speculation, the Bible is to 
become a book made up of true and false; if the Atonement is to 
become a shadow, a mist, rather than a reality; if the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith is to be set aside by a few verbal quirks and 
quibbles; and if the Christian doctrine concerning the office of 
the Holy Spirit is to become a vague notion about mere influence 
such as any mere theist may hold—then the might of the past will 
not be our might, and the deeds of the past will not be our deeds. 

Let no one imagine, that to dispose of all this, it will be enough 
to say that we are not to be governed by authority, that we do 
not go to tradition for our creed, that if the past has erred, we are 
not to follow it in its error. We have often heard such talk— 
talk about progress, about the world’s education in such things, 
about its unlearning its own past, and all that, and will only say, 
that if we could believe that the Church of Christ has erred in 
regard to those great landmarks of thought concerning man and 
his Maker which have now passed under review, our faith, not 
only in the Bible, but in man, would perish. The moral world 
would be to us a chaos—a hopeless chaos, 
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Art. II.—Geschichte der dinischen Sprache im Herzogthum Schles- 
wig oder Siidjiitland. Von C. F. ALLEN. Schleswig: 1858. 


Ir really requires no small amount of courage to direct the atten- 
tion of the English public in any formal manner to what is gene- 
rally known by the name of ‘the Schleswig-Holstein question.’ 
That question relates to a point which is confessedly nothing less 
than the béte noire of Continental politics, and which repels the 
English mind not merely by its apparent triviality as contrasted 
with the wonderful changes at present remodelling the south of 
Europe, and the dread convulsion sundering the great Trans- 
atlantic Republic, but also, and mainly, by the entangled and 
endless complications in which it seems to be involved. Hence 
the whole subject has become utterly distasteful to the people of 
this country, and has either been quietly ignored by the newspaper 
press, or in the majority of cases in which it has been publicly 
discussed, the writers have only evinced their profound misun- 
derstanding of its true nature and significance. Yet that such 
should be the existent state of feeling in regard to the Danish- 
German difficulty is, we are free to own, in our opinion, a matter 
of regret. ‘The question is by no means of the light and trifling 
character which is usually imagined. It relates to the important 
element of nationality—a theme, in the present political relation- 
ships of the Continental States, of altogether absorbing interest ; 
and, moreover, it forms a standing source of evil, a permanent 
spark of contention between Germany and Denmark, threatening, 
unless in time extinguished, to envelope the rest of Europe 
in the flames of war. We offer, therefore, no apology for briefly 
calling attention to the true aspects of the Schleswig-Holstein 
controversy. 

. Notwithstanding all that is advanced about the obscure and 
problematic character of the main point at issue, it admits, we 
think, of an easy and satisfactory solution by a plain reference to 
simple facts. The subsidiary elements that have been introduced 
into the controversy in regard to the peculiar position of Holstein, 
as part of the German Confederation, and the Danish sovereign’s 
right of succession in the Duchies, with all the knotty, yet we 
cannot help thinking comparatively trivial considerations there- 
from arising, do not in reality touch the vital core of the Schleswig- 
Holstein dispute. The whole significance of the latter clusters 
round the pregnant query—Are the language and nationality of 
the Duchy of Schleswig Danish, or are they German? If the 
former be the case, as the Danes emphatically affirm, then the 
steps taken by the Danish Government, since the suppression of 
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the insurrection of 1848, are the only steps that could justly and 
naturally be adopted ; and the allegations of the German press as 
to the atrocious tyranny crushing down the inhabitants of the 
Duchy, must be regarded as at best mere empty bravado—at 
worst, a deliberately invented lie. If, again, the alternative hold 
good, then the sooner Europe interferes to check such wholesale 
cruelty, such blind and brutal despotism, the better will it prove 
for all the parties concerned ; that is the simple issue. Viewed 
thus, the whole question may literally be said to lie in a nut- 
shell, and to present a problem sufficiently easy of solution. 

An every way most important, as it is undoubtedly a most able 
contribution to the literature of the Schleswig-Holstein contro- 
versy is the treatise quoted at the commencement of this article, 
by Professor Allen, of the University of Copenhagen. We are 
disposed to go farther, and affirm that it has high claims to be 
ranked among the most valuable contributions to the history and 
politics of modern Europe. Indeed, it completely exhausts the 
entire subject.. A perfect storehouse of startling facts, based on 
irrefragable documentary evidence, it stands before us a remark- 
able monument of the elaborate research of its learned and 
distinguished author, of his unwearied industry, and his close and 
cogent reasoning. With a blow like the hammer of Thor itself, 
he demolishes the figments of the Schleswig-Holstein party, and 
their multitudinous German abettors. Professor Allen’s positions 
are, that the nationality and language of the majority of the 
inhabitants of the Duchy of Schleswig are distinctly Danish, and 
have been so from the beginning ; that, therefore, the Danish 
Government are strictly justified in the present arrangements 
they have made in the Duchy, with reference to the use of the 
Danish language for ecclesiastical, educational, and legal pur- 
poses; that Germanizing influences have for many years been 
systematically and actively at work to root out the native 
language in Schleswig, substituting for the same another, the 
German, utterly alien to the feelings and habits of. the people,— 
which attempt, however, has been greatly foiled by the stubborn 
adherence of the inhabitants to their ancestral tongue ; and that, 
finally, the cry resounding through Germany at the present 
moment, of sympathy with an oppressed ‘ German’ nationality in 
Schleswig and vengeance against Danish ‘tyranny,’ is either 
altogether unwarranted by the facts of the case, or has been got 
up to justify the ambitious designs of Germany upon the southern 
portion of the territories of Denmark. The profound research 
and unflinching logic of the author carry him forward trium- 
phantly to the end he has in view—the substantiation of these 
several propositions; and the result is, as might be anticipated, 
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a thorough conviction in the mind of the reader, both of the truth 
of Professor Allen’s assertions, and the falsity of those counter- 
statements so vociferously emitted by the adversaries of Denmark. 
Neither is there any violence of expression, which, indeed, we 
might almost, in the circumstances, have pardoned, remembering 
the unexampled ferocity of the party with which he contends, 
to be discovered in the pages of his work ; all is calm, serene, 
and comparatively unimpassioned—a feature that lends peculiar 
weight to the conclusions of the entire treatise. We propose 
presenting the reader with a synopsis—brief, and we fear neces- 
sarily imperfect—of the general facts and arguments contained in 
Professor Allen’s two important volumes; while we deem it 
appropriate to sum up by a.statement of the exact present position 
of matters as between Germany and Denmark, and finally indi- 
cate the attitude that, to our mind, England should assume in a 
question with which, to say the very least, her own interests are 
indirectly interwoven. 

I. So far back as we can, with any positive certainty, retrace 
the history of Denmark to about a.p. 800, at the time of Charle- 
magne, South Jutland, now styled Schleswig, was a Danish 
province, and with the exception of the Frisic districts along the 
west coast from Hvidaa to the Eider, an exclusively Danish 
land. The Danish language, indeed, did not extend further south 
than the line drawn from Egernfiord, in the direction of the town 
of Schleswig, and thence westward to the river Treen, at Holling- 
sted ; but the reason of this simply was, that all the region to the 
south of such a line, north of the Eider, and east and south-east 
of the Treen, lay quite uncultivated and uninhabited, presenting 
a vast extent of forests, heaths, and marshes. Even at that early 
date, the whole of this wide tract of uninhabited territory served 
as an arena for constant warfare between the Danes and Germans. 
The strongest proofs of the fact to which we have just referred, 
are to be found in the remains, yet extant, of the Gammelvold, or 
Old Wall, and the yet more celebrated Danevirke, erected by 
Queen Thyra Danebod, extending from the river Sley to the 
Treen, and both built for the purpose of defending the soil of 
Denmark from the invasion of its southern foes. Now, from the 
very earliest time of which any record survives in historic annals, 
the entire province of South Jutland was peopled by inhabitants 
of Danish blood and speaking the Danish tongue. We desire 
especially to press this point upon the reader's attention, as it is 
one of greater importance than might at first sight be imagined, 
inasmuch as the German party perpetually, through their organs, 
endeavour to make it appear that South Jutland was originally 
German and not Danish ; and that, therefore, in waging war with 
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Denmark for the possession of that province, they are in effect 
only claiming back their own. No asseveration can be more 
preposterous, more utterly opposed to the great facts of history. 
In every respect, without a single solitary exception, South 
Jutland exactly resembled the rest of Denmark. Its laws were 
the same, its customs were the same, its political divisions were 
the same, its population was the same, its language was the 
same ; not the slightest trace of a German element is at that 
early period discernible in the whole province. That the lan- 
guage, especially, was Danish, is clearly proved by some of the 
old legal enactments, and mainly by the famous ‘Jutland Code’ 
promulgated by King Valdemar Seier at Vordingborg in the 
year 1241. The Runic monuments, too, that have been dis- 
covered in Schleswig amply confirm the fact already mentioned. 
Their inscriptions are in ancient Danish, which was then the 
common vernacular of the entire north, and have the quite 
peculiar short and pithy form of expression that distinguishes 
the Danish and the other northern Runes. Additional corro- 
boration of the preceding important truth is largely supplied in 
Professor Allen’s first volume. 

Until the fifteenth century, then, we find Schleswig in all 
essential points a Danish land, with Danish language, customs, 
laws, and institutions. For some time previous, however, there 
had been changes in the condition of the province that brought 
along with them disastrous results for the language and nation- 
ality of the inhabitants. The central fact here, round which all 
the rest may be said to gather, is that South Jutland was made 
over as a fief to Count Gerard of Holstein in 1386. Such was 
the fatal commencement of the fierce struggle of centuries be- 
tween Denmark and the Germanizing influences that have not 
unfrequently brought her to the very brink of ruin. It was in 
an evil hour that the heroic daughter of King Valdemar Atter- 
dag—the famous Margaret, who blended, by the union of 
Calmar, the three Scandinavian kingdoms in one great but short- 
lived monarchy—adopted the mistaken step to which we have 
adverted. Doubtless her intentions were praiseworthy, and, had 
she reigned long enough, she would have found means to win South 
Jutland back as an integral portion of the Danish realm. But 
her sudden decease left the province in the hands of the bitterest 
foes of Denmark, who did all they could to effect a separation 
between South Jutland and the rest of the Danish lands. The 
Holstein Counts began by metamorphosing the name ‘South 
Jutland’ to ‘Schleswig’—an appellation it has since retained. 
The province was placed under a German government, that used 
exclusively the German language, and employed none but 
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German officials. The native nobles of South Jutland were 
expelled to make way for the Holstein aristocracy, so that 
gradually the landed property of the country passed into the 
clutches of the invaders. ‘The Germanizing process which these 
aliens inaugurated was, unfortunately, of a far-extending character, 
for they did not come alone, but attended and followed by a 
legion of their retainers to superintend their new estates and 
cultivate the soil. Something worse still was imported by the 
Holstein nobility. The system of villenage—the peasants being 
thereby reduced to a state of the most abject thraldom—was one 
of the blessings bestowed by them on the unfortunate population, 
while in the rest of Denmark such degraded servitude was un- 
known. The highest posts of temporal influence were of course 
considered the legitimate prey of the intruders, and ecclesiastical 
offices of a similar description they also claimed successfully for 
themselves and for their satellites. So matters went on, until the 
termination of the Holstein rule in Schleswig by the death of 
Count Adolf the Eighth, in 1459. In Denmark, Christian the 
First, of the house of Oldenburg, was raised to the throne. As 
Adolf had died childless, the fief of Schleswig might have been 
once more absorbed in the Danish monarchy, to the ineffable 
advantage of that monarchy in all coming time; but King 
Christian was himself German by birth, upbringing, and habits, 
and, in accordance with an ill-advised and anti-Danish policy, 
he again united the severed links between Holstein and Schleswig. 
The first sovereigns of the Oldenburg family pursued generally 
the same unfortunate and unnatural course, and the result was 
that, in the lapse of the sixteenth century, Low-German became, 
in a very large portion of Schleswig, the language employed on 
all public occasions, and for the transaction of business. The 
‘Jutland Code,’ and other legal documents, were clothed in a 


Low-German dress. The upper classes, and those who aped_ 


their customs, invariably spoke Low-German—affecting to despise 
the old homely Danish as only fit for half-savage serfs and 
peasants. And yet all the while the ancient principle of Danish 
nationality was as dominant as ever in the heart of the vast body 
of the people. From the borders of North Jutland to the 
crumbling ruins of the Danevirke—through the length and 
breadth of the entire Duchy of Schleswig—the great majority of 
the inhabitants held fast by their ancestral speech, and defied the 
most violent efforts of German-minded kings and rulers to rob 
them of its use. What the Counts of Holstein could not effect 
by eighty years of systematic oppression, as little could the 
Princes of the house of Oldenburg achieve by their unnatural 
hostility towards Danish nationality and the Danish tongue. 
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II. We come now to the period of the Reformation. This event, 
which in other respects was so beneficial, had disastrous conse- 
quences for the Danish language in Schleswig. In other lands, 
the Reformation expelled a foreign speech—the Latin—from the 
service of religion, and introduced the mother tongue in its 
stead ; in Schleswig, on the contrary, it tended to supplant the 
mother tongue by a yet more extensive introduction of the foreign 
German language. From Germany and the German spirit the 
Reformation had proceeded, and therefore, where it found an en- 
trance, it greatly contributed to foster and increase the develop- 
ment of the German leaven. It is, indeed, one of the most 
melancholy facts recorded in history, that an influence so genial 
as that which resulted from the great religious revolution of the 
sixteenth century should have operated in many ways like a 
curse instead of a blessing in the case of the inhabitants of 
Schleswig. Schleswig lay at the very threshold of Germany, 
and Germanism was already prevalent enough within its borders. 
The Reformation lent a mighty impetus to the inroads of the 
existing evil element. The great religious change in Schleswig 
was well nigh solely the work of Germans, both by birth and up- 
bringing. The leader in the movement, Herman Tast, was 
doubtless born in Husum, but still of a Holstein family. Among 
his chief associates, Eberhard Weidensee was from Hildesheim : 
Gerhard Sleward was a native of Kampen, in Holland, and had 
been afterwards a monk in Magdeburg; Johan Wandal was from 
Goslar; Bernhard Mauritius from Minden; Vincent Alberti 
from Leuwarden; Johan Brun from Soltquell. So little did 
Wandal, who became Bishop of Ribe, understand the Danish 
tongue, that, when travelling on his visitations, he was forced to 
take along with him a Danish priest as his interpreter. And 
Weidensee was so ignorant of the language, that he could not 
superintend the ordinary church accounts, so that he was com- 
pelled to appoint, in every district, a clergyman to discharge this 
duty for him. These facts speak clearly enough as to the true 
state of matters at that time, in point of the prevalent language, 
in the Duchy of Schleswig. Theology, then, and for a protracted 
period thereafter, the only science cultivated, was mainly learned 
at the academies and universities of Germany. All who aimed 
at either ecclesiastical or educational preferment went to Witten- 
berg, Leipzig, Jena, and Rostock, to prosecute their studies. 
Such continued the invariable practice until, in 1665, the Uni- 
versity of Kiel, in Holstein, was founded, which, for the future, 
attracted most of the Schleswig students to its halls, and un- 
happily became, in due course, the foster-mother of the whole 
tribe of ‘ Schleswig- Holstein’ placemen, and through them, of the 
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insurrection of 1848. It may give some idea of the real state of 
matters in this portion of the Danish dominions when we 
mention, on the authority of Professor Allen, that, of thirteen 
general superintendents here since 1636, only three were of 
Schleswig extraction; the other ten were all foreigners from 
different parts of Germany. 

The injury inflicted by the Reformation on the cause of the 
Danish language and the Danish nationality in Schleswig— 
arising not merely from the circumstances already mentioned, 
but also from the fact that a perfect legion of Germans streamed 
into the province to fill those important offices, alike civil and 
ecclesiastical, to which they were eagerly promoted by German- 
izing Danish statesmen—was fearfully aggravated by an act of 
Christian the Third, in the year 1544. He then adopted the line 
of conduct that has so frequently proved ruinous to the best in- 
terests of Denmark—parcelling out, we mean, the royal dominions 
among the younger sons or brothers of the reigning sovereign. 
The grand lessons of history seem always to have been lost on 
the Danish monarchs. Christian divided Schleswig and Hol- 
stein between his two brothers. Duke Adolf received the dis- 
trict of Aabenraa and South Schleswig, along with the castle of 
Gottorp. Duke Hans received North Schleswig, Haderslev, 
Tonder, and the neighbouring Frisic districts. Both were as 

‘German in their ideas and tendencies as the king himself. 
Accompanied by a German court, Duke Hans fixed his residence 
in Hadersley, where he built a new palace, and paid much atten- 
tion to matters ecclesiastical—naturally greatly to the disad- 
vantage of the Danish language in his Duchy. The Dukes of 
Gottorp became as unscrupulous and determined foes of all that 
was patriotic because truly Danish, as ever were the Counts of Hol- 
stein in the time of their lordliest supremacy. Such was another 
evil superadded to the bitter fruits of the Reformation in South 
Jutland. 

TII. During the next important period in the history of 
Schleswig—from the Reformation until 1665—decidedly the most 
prominent event was the expulsion of the Low-German dialect, to 
make way for the High-German—a change that may be viewed 
in the light of something like a righteous retribution, however 
fatal its after-consequences undoubtedly were. Low-German had 
dispossessed the homely old Danish of its hereditary domain ; and 
now the High-German, in its turn, robbed the previous marauder 
of its conquests. In Germany, the Lutheran Reformation had 
greatly advanced the High-German dialect; and so, from this 
time henceforth, all in Schleswig must be High-German too; 
Low-German no longer sufficed as the public language of the 
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land. The attempt to introduce the former began, like the earlier 
Low-German propagandism, with the Government, and was then 
eagerly carried out by the nobility and the whole host of officials, 
both temporal and spiritual; yet, as regarded the latter, very 
slowly and with great difficulty, even notwithstanding the many 
Germans who had been pressed into the service of the Church. 
Already, in 1530, King Christian the Third’s Danish government 
began to write in High-German to Schleswig ; and from the year ‘ 
1560 it became the State language exclusively employed in the 
Duchy. Along with the introduction of the High-German 
dialect we also find strong efforts put forth to smuggle into 
Schleswig the German jurisprudence. Christian IV. at that time 
occupied the Danish throne. The German and Swedish wars, in 
which he and his successor, Frederick III., were involved, during 
the course of the seventeenth century, naturally found the Dukes 
of Gottorp on the side of Denmark’s adversaries; and at the 
peace of Roskilde, in 1658, the reigning Duke reaped his reward 
in being freed by his son-in-law, Charles X. of Sweden, from the 
nominal restraint he experienced as a vassal of the Danish 
sovereign. The son of that Duke of Gottorp, Christian Albrecht, 
besieged Copenhagen along with Charles X. It was in such 
appropriate circumstances that High-German was forcibly ob- 
truded on the Schleswig Church. The Thirty Years’ War, more- 
over, had greatly increased the influx of Germans who sought 
means of subsistence in Denmark. In 1636, Stephen Klotz, of 
Westphalia, was appointed by Christian the Fourth’s German Chan- 
cellor Detlev Reventlov,General Superintendent of the Evangelical 
Church in regal Schleswig; while in 1645, Johan Reinboth, of 
Saxony, was elevated to a similar post in the part of the same 
province that appertained to the House of Gottorp. These two 
men wrought energetically to compass their destined end—the 
universal employment of High-German for religious purposes in 
Schleswig—and Klotz especially distinguished himself in Northern 
Angeln by the ruthlessness of his measures, and his cold indiffe- 
rence to the frequent complaints of the Danish-speaking parishes. 
One instance, given by Professor Allen, is of a really revolting 
character. In the parish of Hanved, a short way to the south- 

west of Flensborg, a venerable old man, Jens Breckling, had 
officiated as pastor for many years. He had, in common with 
his congregation, suffered much during two successive wars, and 
was peculiarly reverenced and loved. His son Frederick acted 
as his colleague; but happening unfortunately to quarrel with 
Klotz, he was thrown into prison, and afterwards compelled to 
leave the country. The superintendent now took it upon him to 
appoint a new colleague, without reference either to the wishes of 
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the old man or the choice of the people. Danish had hitherto 
been alone preached in the parish, but Klotz nominated to the 
vacant office a German from Rostock, called Hartwig Meyer, who 
did not understand a syllable of the language. The rights of the 
congregation, equally with their entreaties, were of no avail ; and 
the superintendent succeeded in prevailing on the King to appoint 
Meyer as Breckling’s colleague, and after the death of the latter, 
as parish-priest of Hanved. In the January of 1661, the injured 
parishioners presented a complaint to the Sovereign ; but without 
waiting for an expression of the royal will, Klotz installed his 
favourite in the vacant post, and instructed him to preach in 
German. to the people. Once more, on the 13th February, they 
laid a fresh complaint before the throne ; and the tone of anguish 
that prevails in it must touch all who are endowed with the 
common feelings of humanity. They call the king’s attention 
to the fact of their having suffered so much from war; how ‘ the 
most of them had children destitute of clothes and bread; but a 
‘yet greater grief,’ they say, had been caused them by the recent 
violent proceedings; they could no longer obtain ‘spiritual consola- 
tion’ in their dear native tongue ; ‘ the sick were unable to procure 
‘comfort on their death-bed, because they did not understand the 
‘German language of the pastor ;’ ‘therefore the parish was filled 
with lamentations ;' ‘the foreign incomprehensible words were 
a constant sorrow to their spirits.’ It appears as if at first some 
attention had been paid to the complaint of the people; but it is 
certain that Klotz got his tyrannical purpose carried through at 
last; and in the year 1664 the German, Hartwig Meyer, was 
minister of Hanved. It is by a fortunate accident that the par- 
ticulars of this case have been handed down to the present time ; 
for Professor Allen mentions a remarkable fact—to which, we 
think, the widest publicity should be given in Denmark, Germany, 
and elsewhere—that all the documents of historical importance 
bearing on this crisis in the language-relationships of Schleswig 
have, in the most mysterious manner, disappeared. That they 
once existed we know assuredly; they were deposited in the 
archives of the Schleswig-Holstein Government, but now they 
exist no longer; and the circumstance is, to say the least, ex- 
ceedingly suspicious. May we not conclude that, in addition to 
the many accidents of time, the hand of man has also contributed 
to their destruction, and that the Germanizing party in the 
Duchy evinced no unwillingness to expunge from the public 
records all trace of the acts of oppression they had perpetrated ? 
However this may be, there is little doubt that the case of 
Hanved was only the type of many other instances of tyranny. 
By the year 1665, High-German appears to have been intro- 
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duced, for the church service, in all the places where Low-German 
was employed before; and not merely there, but also in Northern 
Angeln, and the part of Flensborg district where it had pre- 
viously no footing. 

IV. The entire following period—from 1665 to 1750—was 
occupied by almost incessant warfare between the Dukes of 
Gottorp and the Danish Monarchs. Hostilities terminated 
favourably for Denmark, when, in 1718, Frederick the Fourth 
took possession of Schleswig by right of battle, and again 
conjoined it, after a long separation, with the kingdom of 
Denmark. This union, guaranteed in 1720 by France and Eng- 


land, and in 1732 by Austria and Russia, closed the intestinal 
strife of centuries. 


‘For 330 years the province had first been subject to the Counts of 
Holstein (1886—1460), and afterwards with short intervals (1460— 
1490 and 1523—1544) to the Germanized and hostile Dukes of 
Gottorp. Under their régime, a large portion of the inhabitants had 
forgotten that they were Danes, forgotten their fathers’ origin, and 
their fathers’ language, and preferred rather to be viewed as Germans. 
By far the greater part, however, of the population of Schleswig 
continued to cleave with affection to their ancestral tongue, and the 
manners and customs of their progenitors; but were exposed to the 
harshest oppression at the hands of the Gottorp princes, who system- 
atically sought to crush the Danish language, by giving to the Danish- 
speaking inhabitants German pastors, German schoolmasters, and 
German tribunals. Yet, notwithstanding, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the Jutland dialect of the Danish tongue was spoken 
down as far as the river Sley and the town of Schleswig; and even 
in our day it continues the speech of at least half the population.’* 


Still, the sovereigns of the House of Oldenburg themselves, 
if not positively hostile to the language of the people over whom 
they ruled, were utterly indifferent to the futherance of its 
interests. Frederick III., Christian V., and Frederick IV. were 
intensely, thoroughly German. The second-named monarch 
actually placed a German inscription on a monument erected at 
Dovrefield, and reckoned Schleswig among his ‘German lands.’ 
The old Danish nobility, who, with all their numerous failings, 
had one virtue—that they held in honour the Danish name— 
gave way more and more to the Holstein and other German 
aristocracy ; Germans swarmed in all State offices at home, and 
represented Denmark at foreign courts; the army was German, 
and commanded in the German language. As tutors to the 
noble families, a multitude of Germans entered the Danish king- 
dom, and were thereafter appointed to all posts of honour and 


* Allen’s Haandbog i Fedrelandets Historie, p. 459. 
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emolument. In such circumstances it may be easily conceived 
that the Danish tongue in Schleswig could expect no better 
treatment under the Danish monarchs than it had experienced 
under the Dukes of Gottorp, whose political interest had been 
if possible to annihilate it. Christian VI., indeed—probably 
influenced by his two Court preachers, Pontoppidan and Bluhme, 
who were attached to the cause of the Danish language—made, 
at different times, attempts to ascertain the true state of matters 
at Schleswig, and an account of which we find minutely detailed 
in Professor Allen’s work. But nothing came of those attempts, 
as they never seem to have been energetically seconded by the 
Danish statesmen, and as to the Schleswig officials, they of 
course treated them with well-nigh total negligence; so that 
throughout all this period, the Germanizing process continued to 
advance without encountering a single check, save what it ex- 
perienced in the devotion of the mass of the people to their 
native Danish tongue. That devotion was of the strongest 
possible description. Thus, the notorious C. H. Fischer, 
parish priest of Hyrup—whose whole history, at once ludi- 
crous and painful, reads as if it were a parody on the abortive 
efforts of the sovereign, and the scandalous falsehood and equally 
scandalous indifference of the Schleswig authorities at the time 
we are considering—could reprove his Danish-speaking congrega- 
tion, after he had lived for twenty years among them without 
being able to pronounce a single syllable of their language, in 
the choicest German-Billingsgate, because they would not give 
up their vernacular; nay, he could proceed to debar from the 
sacrament, and summarily in his funeral orations dismiss to a 
place that shall be nameless, all who ventured to oppose his 
ferocious propagandism. For the honour of human nature, it is 
to hoped that there were few priests of Fischer’s stamp in the 
Schleswig Church, although, from what is elsewhere mentioned in 
the volumes before us, we sadly fear the contrary. 

V. In tracing the progress of the German element in the 
Duchy of Schleswig, we have now arrived at the middle of the 
previous century. The last great period of the history of the 
province—in respect of speech and nationality—extends from 
1750 to the revolt of 1848. Necessity compels us to brevity in 
our sketch of this concluding period, which we the less regret, 
inasmuch as our chief object in the preceding remarks has been 
to show how, from an early date, a foreign language was 
obtruded upon Schleswig; and to do so it was requisite that 
we should enter with some minuteness into special details, while, 
on the other hand, having fairly established that great leading fact, 
we are at more liberty to hurry on henceforth to the final crisis. At 
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the commencement of the period under review, the position of 
matters was as follows:—The Danish government treated 
Schleswig in all respects as if it were a German land. German 
was the only authorized public language of the Duchy in every 
department of affairs, ecclesiastical, educational, and legal. In 
large districts of the country German was the sole speech pleaded 
before tribunals, preached from pulpits, taught in schools,—dis- 
tricts, moreover, where the prevalent language of ordinary life 
was not German, but Danish; for, strange to say, the ancient 
boundary of the latter tongue still existed—in a line drawn from 
the town of Schleswig to Husum. Northward of that line, the 
Danish yet remained the familiar speech of the people. How 
utterly anti-national and unnatural, we may well exclaim, such a 
state of things! and how completely repugnant also to every 
principle of wise and righteous legislation ! 

In the concluding half of the eighteenth century, it was chiefly 
through the agency of the schools that the Germanizing party 
in the Duchy endeavoured to attain fully the end they had in 
view. Rightly calculating that if they got hold of the rising 

eneration, they might with confidence anticipate a Germanized 

chleswig for the future, they laboured strenuously in the direc- 
tion indicated. Two fit instruments were found in the persons 
of successive general church superintendents, Adam Struensee 
and G. C. Adler. These men—whose proceedings are detailed 
in Professor Allen’s treatise, but to which we can only allude 
here in a single sentence—devoted themselves to the work with 
characteristic energy. A perfect reign of terror was in some 
places inaugurated ; and everywhere severe measures were taken 
to compel the instruction of the children in German instead of 
Danish. In the absurd folly of despotism, the parents were, in 
certain districts, required to perform an impossibility—to talk 
German to their children at home, lest the school instruction 
should be frustrated by the use of the native language. We 
gladly pass from the painful picture, to another aspect of the 
relationship between Schleswig and the rest of Denmark—merely 
adding, that a course of conduct like the above necessarily bore 
in itself the germ of the most fatal consequences. ‘The end is 
insurrection,’ were the words, on a memorable occasion, of the late 
Professor Paulsen; and the prophecy was true. It was with 
revolt that Schleswig celebrated the fourth centenary of the 
ascent of the House of Oldenburg to the Danish throne. 

As yet, however, there was not a word, or even a thought, 
tending to insurrection on the part of any of the inhabitants of the 
Duchy. Let us very briefly trace, from beginning to end—in the 
present portion of the article, for convenience sakethe gradual 
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development of ‘ Schleswig-Holstein’ hostility to Denmark. The 
German element, so rife in the Duchy, as we have seen, gave 
rise to no desire for separation from the mother-country before 
the year 1815. On the other hand, previous to that date, the 
Schleswigers had no other idea than that they were Danes, and 
that their country was an integral part of the Danish monarchy. 
The most eminent German geographers, Biisching, Gaspari, 
and Berghaus, were unanimous in distinguishing Schleswig, 
which they described as a part of the Jutland peninsula, from 
Holstein—which again they defined to be a portion of the Roman- 


German empire. Native authors did the same. There was a ~ 


feeling of perfect harmony in every respect between the inhabitants 
of the Duchy and those of the other Danish provinces. After 
the battle of Copenhagen, in 1801, there was the same patriotic 
jubilance in Schleswig as in the rest of Denmark. The capture 
by England of the Danish fleet in 1807 awakened in Schleswig 
the profoundest sympathy; and the natives of the Duchy 
bewailed the loss as their own. In short, a connexion of the 
closest kind subsisted between this province and the remainder of 
the monarchy until 1815, when the ‘Schleswig-Holstein’ 
leaven—the doctrine, opposed alike to constitutional principle 
and to the teachings of history, that Schleswig should be torn 
from the Danish Crown, united to Holstein, and then incorporated 
with the German Confederation—began to operate injuriously ; 
but it was not till 1830 that the said doctrine gained complete 
predominance. What had long been secretly prepared and 
fostered by the University of Kiel—the very source and centre of 
the Germanizing tendencies that had afflicted Schleswig for a 
century—came to light now amid the great political commotion 
that in 1830 passed through Europe. The Schleswig-Holstein 
idea developed itself as fundamentally antagonistic to Danish 
nationality, and found some, at least, of the inhabitants of the 
Duchy not unwilling to imbibe its spirit and reduce its lessons to 
practice. Different earlier circumstances contributed to so 
marked a change. When Holstein, from 1806 to 1815, was 
separated from Germany, it had become more closely allied with 
the neighbouring province. After the loss of the Danish navy in 
1807, the Danes adhered to Napoleon, whereas the Holsteiners 
and a part of the German Schleswigers were embittered against 
him as the conqueror of Germany. Ultimately the latter and 
her confederates emerged triumphant from the struggle, while 
Denmark, again the ally of Bonaparte, passed paralysed and 
humiliated out of the great European war. Germany, especially 
Prussia—ever Denmark’s craftiest and most dangerous foe— 
rejoiced in territories strengthened and enlarged; but Denmark 
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was diminished by the whole kingdom of Norway, not to mention 
the other evils that resulted from her position on the losing side. 
All this paved the way for the dissemination of Schleswig- 
Holstein doctrines, which Falck and Dahlmann began at last, 
in no whispered accents, to propound. The mild and unsuspicious 
rule of Frederick VI. allowed free scope in Kiel University 
for the development of anti-patriotic views. But while the king 
was trusting to the loyalty of the professors in that seat of 
learning, they deliberately deceived his confidence, and laboured 
to mislead the minds of the students intrusted to their charge, 
and who were Danish at heart even until 1815. During a long 
series of years the two individuals we have named, supported by 
their coadjutors, inoculated with revolutionary views the future 
placemen and officials of Schleswig, and the work was crowned 
with final success. 1830 gave fresh impetus to their exertions, 
and they laboured on for another score of years. Then their 
labours closed ; but when they ended, the revolt began. 

We now resume the broken thread of our narrative, and 
proceed very briefly, following Professor Allen’s guidance, to 
trace the history of the Danish language in South Jutland, from 
1801 until 1848. ‘Schleswig belongs to the Danish realm, and 
is almost altogether Danish, were the words employed, and 
that truly, by Frederick VI., at the Congress of Vienna. We 
cannot but be surprised when we compare such an assertion with 
the mutual relations of the two languages in the Duchy under 
his own and his successors’ régime. It is like a satire on the 
power of an absolute monarchy—which the reader will remember 
was established in Denmark in the year 1660—and a melancholy 
proof that we need not resort to Russia or to Germany for the 
purpose of seeing the bureaucratic element developed in all its 
hateful perfection. We may find it in the Schleswig-Holstein 
Cancella and in Schleswig’s German placemen. Bureaucracy 
foiled autocracy, and before the red-tape of Germanizing pre- 
sidents and secretaries even well-meaning despotism was paralysed. 
Decidedly the most remarkable incident in the annals of Danish 
nationality in the Duchy during the period we are now reviewing, 
was the patriotic attempt which in 1810 was made by Frederick 
to do justice to the Danish population of the province. In his 
famous Rescript, dated the 15th December of that year, he 
ordained it as his sovereign will, that whereas the Danish tongue 
was spoken in: the greater part of the Duchy of Schleswig, 
wherever it was thus spoken it should gradually also be ren- 
dered the language of Church, schools, courts of law, and of all 
public transactions. Here was the true, simple, and natural 
solution of the problem, and had the royal commands been 
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observed, the grievous evils that afterwards descended on the 
Duchy would have become utterly impossible; but their execu- 
tion was intrusted to German functionaries in Schleswig, whose 
interest and whose convenience it by no means suited to carry 
into effect the desired change. The German Cancelli—Board of 
Government for the Duchy—foiled the will of an absolute 
sovereign at every turn; and few pictures are more painful than 
that presented in the unscrupulous and finally successful efforts 
of the former to mislead their king, to shelve his proposals for a 
satisfactory settlement of the disputed point, to batile his excel- 
lent intentions, and to rob a nationality of its very life-blood in 
depriving it of its mother-tongue. With almost distressing 
minuteness, the features of intrigue, chicanery, and positive 
falsehood that distinguished the conduct of the Schleswig officials 
for twenty or thirty long years, are portrayed in the graphic 
pages of Allen’s work, and form its not least interesting portion. 
Enough: Frederick VI. expired on the 3rd of December, 
1839, and at the day of his death—so far from having realized 
his patriotic aim—he had never even received an answer to the 
repeated queries he addressed to the functionaries of the Duchy, 
requesting from them a statement of the real state of matters as 
regarded the relative position of the German and the Danish 
languages. He left—thanks to the evil genius of bureaucracy !— 


confusion worse confounded, injustice reigning rampant, and . 


—- dissolution of the province advancing with giant 
strides. 

Nine years before the decease of Frederick there came into full 
play, as already described, a new and powerful influence. This 
was the ‘ Schleswig-Holstein’ dogma, of which the twin apostles 
were Professors Falck and Dahlmann. As the element of a purely 
political convulsion, it thoroughly coalesced with the struggle to 
erush in Schleswig the Danish language and extinguish the 
Danish nationality. Thenceforth the two principles and tenden- 
cies were one. In 1830 the new doctrine, which had since 1815 
continually smouldered in the minds of some, broke out like a 
sudden flame and enveloped the entire country. Clergy and 
schoolmasters, magistrates and advocates, officials civil and 
officials ecclesiastical, proclaimed with avidity the Schleswig- 
Holstein creed. All laboured zealously in behalf of Germany 
and Germanism. For the Danish national life in Schleswig was 
just the chief impediment in the way of the province's divorce 
from Denmark and its happy union with the great German 
Fatherland. Like the Gottorp princes previously, the Schles- 
wig-Holsteiners therefore now endeavoured to heap contumely on 
everything Danish, and taught the people to despise and reject 
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their own native tongue. Unfortunately their attempts succeeded 
but too well. In Schleswig there exists not a little vainglory 
and false ambition among certain classes of the inhabitants ; the 
conspirators—for such is their proper appellation—dexterously 
wrought upon those failings; and the result was that, although 
the heart of the masses still continued soundly Danish, many 
yielded to the voice of the tempter, and, worshipping the superior 
aristocracy of the German tongue, lifted up at last a parricidal 
hand against the very national life to which, as a people, they 
owed their origin. Yielding to political necessity, Frederick gave 
representative institutions to both Holstein and Schleswig; but 
in the latter the German element was greatly favoured. The 
German landed proprietors of Schleswig and the members of the 
Schleswig Ritterschaft (knightly or noble order) elected a greatly 
disproportioned number of deputies to the States. Hence the 
States were almost altogether German; and their proceedings 
afforded no fair index of the feeling that generally existed among 
the Danish population. This should never be forgotten in con- 
nexion with the subsequent march of events. 
These events now progressed with great and startling rapidity. 
“The first meeting of the Schleswig States was the signal for the 
commencement of hostilities between the two parties in the 
Duchy. The majority of the members, as might be expected 
from the mode of election, supported the Schleswig-Holstein 
views, and a small but dauntless minority urged in the spirit of 
genuine patriotism the claims of truth and justice. We cannot 
follow in detail the particulars of the six consecutive meetings 
of the Schleswig States during the latter part of the reign of 
Frederick, and that of his successor on the Danish throne ; 
suffice it to say, that each meeting surpassed the previous one in 
heaping insult and injury upon the Danish-speaking population 
of the province, in making the most extravagant demands—de- 
mands that aimed at nothing short of abolishing everywhere 
the public use of the Danish language, and substituting for it the 
German by royal enactment—and in pushing such demands to 
the brink of treason itself. The Duke of Augustenburg—dazzled 
by the splendour of an imaginary crown, the crown of the new 
kingdom of ‘ Schleswig-Holstein,’ which his fingers itched to 
grasp—in conjunction with his brother, Prince Frederick, assumed 
the van of the revolutionary movement, and secretly made all 
preparations for throwing off the mask of loyalty, and flinging 
honour and allegiance to the winds. Germany applauded to the 
echo the procedure of the States; and her politicians beheld 
through a characteristic haze of dreams their fondest anticipations 
on the point of being realized, and entire Scandinavia absorbed, 
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like a pigmy province, in the new and colossal Teutonic empire. 
But the spirit of opposition to the Schleswig-Holstein dogma and 
its perilous consequences was by this time fully awakened in 
Denmark, and the Danes rose as one man to preserve unimpaired 
the old limits of the realm, and defend their brethren, the Danish 
inhabitants of Schleswig, from the fate impending over them. 
With the death of Christian VIII., in 1848, came the ascension of 
Frederick VII., and with that ascension came the outbreak of the 
revolt; but it found the Danish people prepared to devote their 
energies to the struggle; and, rather than stain the national 
honour, or consent to an infringement of the national boundaries, 
to perish in the cause of their country. 

On the history of the Schleswig war we cannot at present 
dwell, or trace the progress of those memorable campaigns that 
terminated with the battle of Isted, and the total annihilation, for 
a time at least, of the hopes that animated the leaders of the in- 
surrection. A nobler, amore gallant and more heroic struggle does 
not stand recorded in the annals of the world than that of the 
Danes, during their three years’ warfare with their Schleswig- 
Holstein and German adversaries. The Frankfort Diet, as all 
are aware, made the Schleswig-Holstein cause the cause of 
united Germany; Prussia, ever bent on Denmark's humiliation, 
rushed eagerly to the rescue; German troops were poured into 
the Duchy to support the insurgent party in their appeal to arms 
against their rightful sovereign, and the Danes stood arrayed, a 
mere handful, against fearfully overwhelming numbers. England, 
under, we too much fear, some pressure of a German influence, 
looked on with comparative indifference, and permitted Schleswig 
—in violation of all international law—to be overrun, and, but 
for the heroic bravery of the Danes themselves, even conquered 
by German and Prussian armies. The Government of the day 
were at fault: we do not blame the English people, who followed 
with increasing interest the progress of the conflict, and rejoiced 
in each fresh victory that Denmark won. Perhaps it was better 
that such should be the case, that the latter should be able to 
point to a final triumph as the fruit of her own unaided valour, 
and asa proof that her self-subsistent strength in former centuries 
had not altogether passed away. Once more, after the lapse of 
ages, her sons had rolled back the tide of invasion from the Dane- 
virke, that ancient bulwark of the monarchy against southern 
inroad ; and the Free Lances of combined Germany were foiled, 
as was befitting, in the old yet ever-new battle of Might opposed 
to Right. The insurgents themselves had confidently dared to 
challenge Providence. On the 22nd of July, 1850, they besought 
the Supreme Ruler to permit their defeat if their cause were un- 
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just, and if it were righteous, to grant them triumph. The doom 
—— crushed them, three days afterwards, on the plains 

And what, it may be asked, was the subsequent procedure of 
the victors? Did they treat the guilty with revolting cruelty, 
as the Schleswig-Holstein organs in the German press would 
have us to believe,—nay, did they ever visit them with the 
punishment their sins deserved ? If we wish to know how similar 
political transgressors are dealt with by the very Germans who 
advance the unfounded accusation, let us ask the jailers and 
police of Hungary and Italy. But the Danish Government 
pursued a wonderfully clement course—a course too clement, as 
many think, under the peculiar circumstances ; and not a few of 
the ringleaders of the insurrection, so far from being, at least and 
lowest, banished, according to their just deserts, were actually 
allowed to retain the offices they previously filled. We refer in a 
special manner to the culprits among the Schleswig clergy, many 
of whom, influenced by their training at Kiel University, joined 
the ranks of the insurgents. For example, the pastor at Risum, 
in the district of Ténder, subscribed a document in which he 
declares it to be his ‘sacred duty’ to demand the deposition of 
King Frederick VII., and this man still holds his living. 
The pastor of Tetenbol, in Eidersted, wrote a letter in which he 
eulogized his own zeal and courage, in venturing his life to drive 
back the enemy, i.e., the Danes, and relates how he cheered on 
‘ with the word of God’ the German volunteers. This man still | 
holds his living. The pastor of Witzvort, also in Eidersted, took 
part in a request to the Insurrectionary Convention, that the 
frontier towards North Jutland should be closed, and all ‘ traffic 
with the enemy prevented ;’ and this man still holds his living. 
The pastor of Breklum, in the district of Bredsted, penned war- 
songs in honour of the King of Prussia, as the saviour of the 
oppressed Duchy, and printed sermons in which he openly accused 
his lawful sovereign of perjury. ‘Blessed be the God of the 
Free Lances,’ he exclaims in a paroxysm of treasonable piety ; 
‘we are not found among the number of those who fight against 
‘His mighty arm! Our way is His way.’ Will it be credited 
that this man, too, still holds his living at Breklum, and continues 
to distribute the means of grace with the same hand that dis- 
seminated sedition? Are such the acts of a ferocious, blood- 
thirsty, revengeful Government? Do they not rather resemble 
deeds of altogether unjustifiable clemency? ‘Truly,’ says 
Professor Allen, ‘ painful and revolting pictures we here lay before 
‘the reader. But the historian sometimes cannot decline the 
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‘same duty that devolves upon the surgeon, of being obliged to 
‘touch the most nauseous and fulsome objects.’ 

It followed as a matter of course, that immediately after the 
suppression of the revolt, a new order of things should be esta- 
blished in reference to the language-relations of the Duchy. No 
sooner was peace restored than an ordinance was issued, fixing 
the proper limits thenceforth of the German and Danish tongues. 
Appropriately prefixed tothe same, as also to the new Constitution 
for Schleswig, was the celebrated Rescript of Frederick VI., 
promulgated in the year 1810, and to which we have already 
adverted. It will be remembered that, in accordance with that 
Rescript, wherever the German language was employed in church, 
school, and law-courts amid a Danish-speaking population, it 
should cease, and the native tongue be substituted for it. The 
principle involved in such a decree—a principle harmonizing 
with truth and justice—formed the basis of the new law ; and thus 
the mother-language was at last restored to its legitimate place 
in so important a section of the Danish monarchy. We shall 
briefly indicate the nature of the change thereby produced, and 
from which it will be clearly evident that the German language 
has been treated by the Government of Denmark with the greatest 
tenderness and consideration, and that the larger portion of the 
inhabitants—the Danish, we mean—have, on the other hand, just 
reason to complain that the rights of their language have been 
overlooked and neglected. The actual relation between the two 
tongues in Schleswig is as follows. Only about two-fifths of the 
population speak German or Frisic—that is, of Schleswig’s 
395,000 inhabitants, about 157,000. Before the new order of 
things, however, 234,000 (or just 77,000 too many) possessed 
the German language in church and school. Now, again, 57,000 
of these have obtained mixed language—i.e., in the church the 
two tongues alternate, in the law-courts they are both employed, 
and the school is Danish, while Germanis also taught in it. ‘The 
Danish-speaking inhabitants are about 175,000; but now, as 
before the insurrection, only 135,500 have church and school 
entirely Danish, 39,500, therefore, too few. The advance con- 
sequently consists in this,—that 57,000 individuals, who before 
had German church and school, now have school Danish and 
church half-German. These 57,000, along with 25,000 from a 
previous time, in all 82,000, compose the population of the so- 
called ‘ mixed districts, the geographical boundaries of which it 
is unnecessary for us at present to define. Professor Allen care- 
fully examines the character of those ‘ mixed districts,’ and by 
irrefragable proofs substantiates the fact, that about 20,000 of 
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the German district should belong to the ‘ mixed,’ and 40,000 of 
the ‘mixed’ to the Danish, thus bringing down the limit of the 
‘mixed district’ to the old line drawn from Husum to the river 
Sley. No unprejudiced person can rise from the perusal of 
this portion of Allen’s work without being thoroughly convinced 
that so far from the German tongue having suffered wrong in 
connexion with the new position of affairs in Schleswig, it has 
only been too largely favoured, to the injury of the native 
language of the people. Where is the foundation, then, for the 
perpetual diatribes of the German press? 

That there exists, notwithstanding, a certain though com- 
paratively small measure of dissatisfaction, even among the 
Danish population, with the linguistic regulations of 1851, it 
would be vain to deny; and unfortunately the ‘ Schleswig- 
Holstein’ partisans in Germany have thus discovered a basis, 
however slight and shadowy, for many of their assertions. But, 
in reality, how stands the case ? Whatever dissatisfaction prevails 
must be traced to the efforts of the Schleswig functionaries, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, who have unweariedly indoctrinated the 
inferior classes with the belief that their Danish vernacular was 
a wretched patois, unfit to be entitled a language at all, and that 
the German, on the contrary, was the noblest and grandest of 
living tongues. 

Ever ready to respect the opinion of superiors, the natives of 
South Jutland eagerly carried out their notion of what was at 
once right and fashionable, by rejecting, except as a medium of 
conversation, their good old Danish language,—in other words, 
they evinced a preference in some places for German as the speech 
of the pulpit, even although they could follow with difficulty the 
sentences of him who preached. Such a perverted state of things 
especially finds place in the district of Angeln, between the Sley 
and the Bay of Flensborg. Notwithstanding that the whole of 
the said district has mixed language for every-day use, while in 
its northern and western divisions the Danish by far predominates, 
—the passive resistance of the inhabitants has reached such an 
extreme, that in certain parishes the churches are almost empty on 
those Sabbaths when the Danish tongue is employed. This, 
however, must not be understood as if they all disliked to hear 
Danish sermons, but mainly arises from the fact that the wealthiest 
farmers in the district, as well as the landed proprietors, without a 
single exception, belong to the German party, and exercise such 
terrorism over the people, that the poor and dependent classes 
are actually compelled to avoid the church when service is per- 
formed in their mother-tongue. Thus the larger portion of the 
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population, against their own will, assume the appearance—so 
perplexing to one unacquainted with the real state of matters— 
of antagonism to the existing law, and agreement with the 
German party. The anomaly specified has been only too skil- 
fully employed by the Schleswig-Holstein faction in the Duchy 
as a lever for compassing the end they still keep constantly in 
view, the separation, namely, of the province from Denmark, and 
its complete incorporation in Germany. Nowhere has this 
been more strikingly evinced than at the meeting of the Pro- 
vincial States, held in Flensborg during the first months of 1860 ; 
but we may also add, never has it been more plainly and clearly 
manifested that the Danish Government, far from desiring to 
oppress the German-speaking inhabitants, or crush the German 
nationality, simply strives to act on principles of impartial jus- 
tice, to lead the people back to the possession of legitimate 
security and freedom, and to confirm that arrangement of the two 
languages which for ten years has proved itself to be the only one 
’ consistent with thé mutual safety of both nationalities, and their 
enjoyment of equal privileges. 

On a review of the proceedings of the States of 1860 we cannot 
enter. Suffice it to say, that the majority of the Diet,—who, 
owing to the radical defect in the constitution of the Duchy, repre- 
sented the Germanized nobles and landholders solely, while the 
minority were the representatives of the preponderating Danish 
population,—overpowered all patriotic resistance to their unscru- 
pulous and extravagant demands by the despotism of numbers,— 
nay, pushed those demands once more to the very verge of treason. 

Great excitement was created by the conduct of the States 
throughout the whole kingdom of Denmark. The deepest 
sympathy was felt with, and the warmest admiration expressed 
for, the leaders of the Danish party in the Diet. It was rightly 
recognised by all that their opponents were bent on the most 
dangerous and violent measures ; that the same steps were being 
adopted that led to insurrection twelve years previously; that 
therefore the vital interests of the monarchy were at stake; and 
that every Dane who loved his native land, and prized his common 
nationality and common language, should hold himself prepared 
to renew, if need be, the former struggle, and adopt the old watch- 
word of ‘ Denmark to the Eider,’ as embodying the sole principle 
by which he must either stand or fall. From first to last the 
conduct of the Schleswig-Holstein faction in the Diet plainly 
betokened that they looked to foreign sources for assistance in 


the impending conflict. Their every act implied a recklessness. 


of consequences that can alone be properly explained in connexion 
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with the hopes held out to them by other Governments and other 
peoples. And thus Denmark must simultaneously face two 
embittered adversaries—the serpent of sedition, that preys upon 
her own vitals, and the wolf of foreign invasion, that crouches 
ready to spring across her borders. ’ 

We shall not be accused of using language unwarrantably 
strong, if an appeal be taken to the great facts of history. It was 
Germany that, with unwearied diligence, fanned the flame of in- 
surrection in Schleswig, and aided by money and by arms the 
inhabitants of the province when they threw off their allegiance 
to their rightful sovereign. It was in the brains of dreaming 
German professors that the phantasm of an independent Schleswig- 
Holstein State first took shadowy origin; and it was the pen 
so deftly wielded by German pamphleteers and editors, that gave 
it all of palpable existence it was afterwards privileged to assume. 
It was Prussia especially who signalized herself in the disgraceful 
proceedings that inaugurated and accompanied the revolt of 
1848. And now the same dark game appears on the point of 
being played once more. Denmark only seeks a little time to 
confirm with vigorous, yet kindly hand, the arrangement, as re- 
gards the two languages, at present subsisting in the Duchy. 
Gradually, and before very long, every sign of dissatisfaction 
would, we doubt not, vanish ; the German party would give up 
the hope of ever realizing their cherished aim; and, as a natural 
consequence, they would remove from the humbler classes of the 
Danish-speaking population the iron yoke under which they in 
the meanwhile groan. That yoke removed, the people would 
breathe more freely; and the very first use they would make of 
their newly-recovered liberty would be to select their own mother- 
tongue, the speech they employ in ordinary intercourse, as the 
medium for their instruction, and the instruction of their children, 
in church and school alike. Universal contentment would, in 
‘ such circumstances, reign throughout the Duchy, and prosperity, 
j both material and political, would flourish within its borders. 

But all at once Germany steps forward, and interposes her unjust, 
unwarrantable veto. Prussia, craftily eager to pluck the roses, 
while she leaves the thorns to the Diet for their pains, talks in 
bjg and blatant fashion of handing over the protection of German 
interests in Schleswig to the Germanic Confederation, confident 
that the latter will successfully discharge the trust. At the 
meetings of the Prussian Chamber of Deputies on the 3rd and 4th 
of May of last year, certain proceedings took place which suffi- 
,ciently show the present animus of the Prussian Government and 
the Prussian people towards Denmark. The mask was then cast 
away—if ever, indeed, it could be said to have been worn—and a 
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committee of the Chamber, to which was entrusted the considera- 
tion of the Schleswig-Holstein question, declared with edifying 
naiveté, that it was the plain duty of Germany—i.e., Prussia 
first and foremost—to make herself mistress of both Schleswig 
and Holstein, because, ‘without these Duchies there is no con-, 
‘ceivable protection for the German coasts along the North Sea 
‘and the Baltic ; and the whole of Northern Germany lies open to 
‘ attack if the said provinces belong to a power at war with the 
‘ States of the Confederation.’ And Herr von Schleinitz, the Prus- 
sian Foreign Minister, while thoroughly assenting, if not to the 
words, at all events to the spirit pervading the resolution of the 
committee, had actually the sublime audacity to affirm, that “the 
German Duchies’—mark the expression— have afforded a bright 
‘example of persevering energy in their ceaseless efforts to defend 
‘their nationality and their privileges; while they deserve a yet 
‘larger and more undivided meed of approbation from the fact 
‘that they have never at the same time disclaimed inviolable 
‘fidelity to their Jegitimate sovereign, and never renounced the 
‘ spirit of calmness and moderation that is the certain proof of 
‘a good and righteous cause!’ It is surely an unheard-of thing 
in Europe, that a responsible Minister should employ such 
language about the subjects of a friendly monarch—men who, 
only ten years ago, stood in armed insurrection, who have since 
carried on a demoralizing agitation, and availed themselves of 
every opportunity to express disloyal sentiments, and who even 
now proceed so far as openly to conspire with a foreign country 
against the Government of their native land. What, we would 
ask, gives Germany or Prussia the privilege of interference? On 
what do they base their claims to dictate to an independent 
nation, beyond the most airy assertions, the merest figment of a 
pretended right? That they will interfere, however, is but too 
plain, even to the uninitiated; and the result may be a new 
struggle—a struggle more severe and protracted than the last, 
embracing, on the one side, all Scandinavia, and on the other, all 
Germany ; Sweden and the several States of the Confederation 
assuming their appropriate positions in the conflict. 

Such being the character and importance of the crisis, let ug, 
in conclusion, ask—What is England's duty in regard to it? The 
answer, we presume to think, is obvious. Let England evince a 
large, loving, and potent sympathy with Denmark in her present 
attitude, as regards the province of Schleswig, and the actually 
subsisting arrangement of the language-relations there. That 
course on the part of Britain is, to our mind, dictated equally by 
justice and by prudence. We happen to be among the numberof 
those who believe that the bonds of amity should be drawn yet closer 
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‘between all nations of Scandinavian origin and that therefore, 


the people of England should hold themselves prepared, if not by 
deed, at least by word, to support the Danish people in their 
impending contest. A warm feeling of friendship for this country 
prevails throughout Denmark at the present time. The wrongs 
of other years are forgotten; and the memory of a common 
descent and a common heritage of glory in long-past ages, is the 
influence that now predominates. To the existence of such a 
state of matters we can, from personal observation, bear ample 
and willing testimony; and that testimony is certain to be cor- 
roborated by every one who has recently travelled in Denmark, 
and has been enabled to ascertain from frank free intercourse, the 
opinion of the inhabitants. And independently altogether of the 
inherent justice of the Danish cause, it must be recollected that 
England has, in some respects, much more in common with 
Denmark than with Germany. The Danes have little of the 
German mysticism that is, whether rightly or wrongly, so re- 
pugnant to the practical English mind; while, so far as political 
liberty is concerned—that boasted privilege of an Englishman— 
Denmark stands infinitely above her unscrupulous opponent, 
Prussia, where, with large show of constitutional freedom, the 
spirit of a paltry, peddling, red-tape despotism vexatiously 
prevails. National sympathies, therefore, as well as abstract right, 
imperatively demand the adoption of the course we have presumed 
to indicate. 

But it is also the most prudent line of procedure. For the 
great principle of European politics, the balance of power— 
although sadly shaken in these latter days by wars waged for 
ideas and the whirlwind breath of public opinion—still exerts 
considerable influence on the ruling and legislative mind; and 
the German or Prussian subjugation of the Duchy of Schleswig 
would deal at the above-named principle a grievous, a perhaps 
mortal blow. Prussia longs to obtain possession of the Bay of 
Kiel, which can boast of one of the finest harbours in the world; 
and that goal once reached, the vision of future Scandinavian 
conquest would begin to shape itself into a reality. Who can 
tell? Even Prussia might, in due time—thanks to so valuable 
an acquisition—be in a fit state to boast a numerous navy, and 
add vastly to her prestige as one of the great military monarchies 
of Europe, by a new influence drawn from the divided empire of 
the deep. Where then would be the so-called balance of power ? 
It is undoubtedly for the interests of England that nothing should 
occur to mar the naval supremacy that has been hers for cen- 
turies, and round which clusters such a halo of imperishable 
splendour. . It is undoubtedly for her interests that the limits of 
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the Danish realm be preserved intact and uninjured, and even, if 
need be, a united Scandinavian kingdom constructed, to serve as 
a barrier against thg colossus of Russian aggression in the west, 
and, in the south, against the sickly but dangerous dream of 
Teutonic conquest. That the English people may realize the 
importance of views like these, and that English statesmen may 
respond to the call of present and future duty without having 
their senses paralysed by the dreary shadow of some cold dynastic 
German cloud, must form the earnest wish of all who rightly 
understand the facts we have now passed under review. 


Ant. III.—Revolutions in English History. By Ropert Vaucnan, 
D.D. Vol. I. Revolutions of Race; II. Revolutions in Religion. 
London: John W. Parker and Co. 1859-61. 


As in other ages when a period of great deeds has been succeeded 
by a season of repose, the forty years which have followed the 
Peace have been prolific in contributions to our history. The 
care of the State and the industry of many persons have been 
employed during all this time in illustrating the national life of 
England, or in giving it historical form and consistency. The 
noble edition of the statutes at large which was first published in 
1819, and which, as Mr. Froude very justly observes, is the best 
contemporary evidence of our annals, has been followed by the 
labours of the Record Commission, and by the epitomes or tran- 
scripts of our archives which issue at intervals from our State 
Paper Offices. As might have been expected, such a field for 
investigation has not been allowed to lie fallow or barren, and a 
great number of men of genius have enriched it in parts with the 
choicest culture. The novels of Bulwer and of Mr. Kingsley, and 
the volumes of Mr. Froude and Macaulay attest, by splendid yet 
varying proofs, the gieat increase of our historical materials, and 
how brilliantly art and industry have adorned them. It is 
remarkable, however, that while the history of England has been 
thus successfully dealt with in fragments, so few attempts have 
hitherto been made to condense our recent acquisitions in this 
province into something like a collective form, and to place the 
reader in a point of view from which he can see our annals as a 
whole, as modern researches present them to him. With scarcely 
an exception our later historians have preferred elucidating par- 
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ticular periods, to tracing our national life from its source until it 

reaches its full development; and the result has been that the 

general reader is often as ignorant as formerly of the subject. 

All competent persons have long ago agreed that the work of 
Hume is shallow and inaccurate ; yet it still retains its hold upon 

the public ; and this is because it has not been supplanted by 

any digest of equal ability which embodies, for all the period 

it embraces, the latest discoveries in English history. 

To supply this want in our present literature, and, without 
attempting a formal narrative, to place before the reader, in clear 
miniature, the whole features of English history, as recent re- 

searches have led us to see them, is the main object of the volumes 
before us. Subordinate to this is the secondary object of tracing 
out concisely yet boldly the causes which have formed the national 
existence, and of estimating, and setting in proper significance, 
the influences which have shaped the destiny of the empire. For 
reasons which will be obvious to some of our readers, we have 
delayed to pronounce our judgment upon the manner and style 
in which Dr. Vaughan has so far succeeded in carrying out these 
important aims. But as, with a few very trifling exceptions, these 
volumes have met with a cordial reception from the organs of 
public opinion, we think that it would be a prudish mistake to defer 
any longer our notice of them. We feel assured our readers will 
believe that our criticisms always follow the rule ‘that truth is to 
be preferred to Plato; that what we really and honestly think 
will be set down without respect to persons. 

This being premised, we feel free to express our judgment upon 
these two volumes, which, though only a part of the whole 
design, contain a review of the history of England from the age 
of Cesar to that of Elizabeth. That judgment is, that no other 
book fulfils, in nearly an equal degree, the important purpose the 
author sets forth with, or details with equal accuracy and pictu- 
resqueness the great phases in our national life, and the various 
causes which have affected it. It is true that, in following out 
his plan, Dr. Vaughan seems to have been of opinion that history 
does not obey the impulse of laws readily discoverable by us; and, 
accordingly, to the school of Vico, he may seem wanting in the 
power of generalization. It is also true that, in our judgment, 
opposed as it is to historical dogmatism, he might have defined 
with more clear precision one or two epochs of change in our 
annals, and might have suggested more fully than he has done 
the influences which produced those transitions. And, as it 
is obvious when treating a subject which requires not only a 
breadth of view and a sound judgment in forming conclusions, 
but a vast range of special knowledge, that it is idle to expect 
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completeness of information in an equal degree upon all topics, 
so we shall not assert that in all respects Dr. Vaughan’s work is 
entirely trustworthy, or gives all events their proper- proportion. 
In short, that ideal philosophic insight, and that thorough mastery 
of numberless acquirements which would make a work of this 
kind perfection, are of necessity more or less deficient in these 
volumes; and, accordingly, some insufficient judgments, some 
views in part inaccurate and hasty, some partial estimates, and 
some errors of fact, undoubtedly may exist in them. So, tuo, a 
captious and sneering critic might hint occasional blemishes in 
their method ; and their diction, though always vigorous and 
natural, and sometimes very pleasing and animated, admits, per- 
haps, of a higher polish. Making every allowance, however, for 
these drawbacks, this work presents, we think, the best summary 
extant of the life of this nation, viewed as a whole, in its long 
course from its Celtic independence to the eventful close of the 
sixteenth century. No other work so clearly sets forth the im- 
portant changes which Celtic Britain underwent at the Roman 
and Saxon invasions, or gives a more satisfactory solution of the 
real effects of the Norman Conquest. If somewhat deficient in 
its description of our legal and constitutional progress before the 
accession of the House of Tudor, no other work gives so good an 
account of our social life in the Middle Ages, of our old commer- 
cial and industrial organization, and of the movement which 
originated with Wycliffe. The chapters upon the England of 
Henry VIII., upon the growth of our earliest Protestantism, upon 
the character of our first Reformation, and of the personages who 
guided its issues, upon the double Revolution which followed, 
and upon the rise of Puritanism among us, are eminent for 
ability and judgment; and, indeed, the whole view of the Tudor 
period not only contains much new information, but is very 
valuable from its display of sound criticism, and clear discrimina- 
tion. We should also add, that we were greatly struck with the 
unassuming and moderate tone which characterizes every part of 
the work, as well as with its impartial spirit, its genial temper, 
and its warm humanity. 

In seeking an answer to the question, how the life of England 
was evolved in the past, Dr. Vaughan, we think, was perfectly 
right to refer briefly to Celtic Britain, and to trace the effects of 
the Roman conquest. It has been the fashion with a class of 
writers who identify national being with institutions, to place the 
commencement of English history at the period of the Saxon 
invasion, and Lord Macaulay, from a different reason, has 
arrived at nearly the same conclusion. Now, although it is true 
that the Celtic tribes no longer occupy the English soil, that 
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Druidism and its kindred jurisprudence have become forgotten 
things of the past, and that the visible traces of the Roman 
colonists, and of their settlement in this island, have been over- 
laid by the dust of centuries, it is equally certain that indirectly 
the influence of these races has been great in forming the type of 
the English people, and in giving a stamp to the national cha- 
racter. For—setting aside the important fact that if we would 
view the empire as a whole, the Celtic element even now is 
dominant in Wales, Ireland, and one half of Scotland—it is quite 
clear, as Dr. Vaughan has shown, that the Celtic race has 
mingled with the Saxon within even England, properly so called, 
in a greater degree than has generally been supposed, and has 
therefore formed one main stem from which to derive our national 
existence. To which we might add, that the two sovereigns who 
perhaps have left their mark- most visibly on the frame of our in- 
stitutions and polity—namely, Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth 
—were in part, at least, of Celtic origin;* and, singularly 
enough, in their acts and lives betrayed the tendencies of the 
Celtic nature. As for the Roman influence upon this island— 
even if we reject the theory of Spence and of other critics of that 
school, that much of the so-called Saxon institutions had in fact 
a Celto-Roman original—still, if we remember that the Christian 
Church was planted in England by Roman hands, that for some- 
what more than three hundred years a Roman colony occupied 
England, and that many of our towns, existing at this time, owe 
their rise to Roman and Imperial civilization, we can scarcely 
doubt that it is idle to deny that this race has deeply affected 
our destiny. We agree, therefore, with Dr. Vaughan, in tracing 
the elements of our national life to the period of Cesar and of 
Agricola, and we think that, had he not gone so far back, his 
work would have wanted logical unity. 

Who, then, and what were the Celtic tribes who wandered over 
our English plains at the time when Cesar first saw our cliffs, 
and Agricola led his legions to conquest? Lord Macaulay, 
adopting the tone of the Commentaries, says :—‘ When first they 
‘ were known to the Tyrian mariners, they were little superior to 
‘the natives of the Sandwich Islands.’ There is reason to ques- 
tion the fidelity of this account, since, long before the invasion 
of Cesar, the inhabitants of Britain are described as half-civilized, 
and, as Dr. Vaughan observes justly, even if it be true of the 
Britons. of Cesar, it cannot apply to the Britons of Tacitus. 
It is quite certain that the various races who inhabited this 
* This fact was laid to the charge of the House of Tudor repeatedly. It was 


often said by malcontents in their days, that ‘Cadwallader’s blood’ had no right 
in England. 
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island, towards the close of the first century, were, at least all 
along the southern counties, very far removed from primitive 
barbarism, and were not ignorant of agriculture and commerce. 
This, of course, was owing to the proximity of Gaul, which, 
subdued before the Christian era, and reduced to the shape of a 
Roman province, opened channels for trade to her British neigh- 
bours, and taught them, perhaps a perilous, culture. Dr. 
Vaughan’s description of these British tribes, as they appeared 
to the Romans of the age of Vespasian, is very full, graphic, and 
interesting. Though presenting marked differences between 
themselves—the Silurian race showing traces of the south, while 
the others were more of the type of the Gael—and not combined 
in an uniform government, they were bound together by the 
strong ties of the common faith and laws of the Druids, which, in 
the ascendancy they gave to a priesthood, are so’ significant of 
the Celtic character. They were also exceedingly brave and 
warlike, but, like their descendants in after ages, were broken 
into separate communities, which, under the rule of ambitious 
chiefs, were constantly in a state of discord with each other, and 
opened a way to a steady invader. ‘Dum singuli pugnant, 
universi vincuntur’ is the Roman commentary on these British 
septs, so like the clans of O’Niell and Llewellyn ; and Dr. Vaughan 
has clearly marked this special feature of Celtic nationality. 
After several fierce yet ineffectual struggles, the Celtic Britons 
succumbed to Rome, and Britain, in the reign of Domitian, was 
at length subdued by Julius Agricola. Dr. Vaughan describes 
with much spirit the heroic deeds of Boadicea and Caractacus, 
the steady progress of their civilized invader, and that very cha- 
racteristic incident, the massacre of the Druids in their groves of 
Mona. From this time, for more than three centuries, the 
whole island, from Cornwall to Caithness, was more or less 
under Roman rule, though the Roman influence was hardly felt 
beyond the line of the Grampian hills. Some writers have 
thought that this long occupation had very little effect upon the 
country, and that scarcely a trace of the foreign admixture sur- 
vived the close of the fifth century. Though it is true that 
Britain was never Romanized in the same degree as the Gallic 
provinces, that the Celtic tongue seems never to have died out, 
that we do not read of British imperators, or of Britons found in 
the Imperial Senate, and that ‘no Latian porticoes or aqueducts’ 
remain in stately ruins among us, Dr. Vaughan, we think, has 
shown conclusively that, not to speak of permanent results, the 
effects of the Roman conquest in Britain were broader and deeper 
than has generally been admitted. He rejects, indeed, the theory 
of Spence, that our polity and laws in the Saxon period may be 
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really traced to the Celto-Romans, insisting, with Coke and the 
jurists of that school, that our laws spring from a native original. 
But he has pointed out that, eastward of a line from the Scotch 
Highlands, through Derbyshire to the south, the Roman influence 
was paramount in Britain, while westward the Celtic element 
prevailed; and he has given us a number of clear proofs of the 
marked character of the Roman ascendancy. The island was 
portioned out into provinces, was governed by Legates and Pro- 
curators, and was oceupied by a series of garrisons which, under 
old republican appellations, were so many centres of a Roman 
population. The Celtic princes were gradually Romanized, 
accepting, as Tacitus tersely remarks, ‘humanity’ in exchange 
for ‘freedom ;' the dress, the architecture, and the language of 
Rome became fashionable with the Celtic nobility, and the 
British youth, enrolled in the legions, ‘ saw their national life in 
the camp and the eagles.’ At the same time the agriculture was 
Roman, and rose to a very high pitch of excellence ; Roman roads 
and stations pervaded the island, and the commerce of Britain 
with Gaul and Italy spread Roman influences throughout the 
country. In fact, it is probable that Celtic Britain was more 
deeply penetrated by Roman elements than India has been by 
those of England. 

But whatever may have been the transient effects of the Roman 
occupation of this country, its permanent results have been con- 
siderable. We shail not discuss the interesting problem whether 
Roman law, transmitted from the Empire, is the real basis of the 
English common law, and of most of those Saxon institutions 
which we fondly ascribe to Teutonic freedom. Dr. Vaughan we 
think has pronounced too hastily against a conclusion now 
strongly supported ; and, could we see in the courts and assem- 
blies which existed before the Norman conquest, an image of the 
Imperial institutions, surviving in form, yet changed in spirit, 
we should find a strong additional link to connect the chain of 
English history. It appears, however, certain from this work, 
and indeed more clearly than anywhere else, that we owe the rise 
of Christianity in Britain, not to any particular missionary or 
apostle, but to the Roman legionaries and colonists who brought 
with them the sacred influence. Thus we trace our religion 
through distant ages to the presence of the soldiery of Trajan 
and the Antonines in their different settlements in this island ; 
and Dr. Vaughan has fully proved that long before the as- 
cendancy of the Papacy, Christianity had taken deep root in 
Britain, and never lost it at any time afterwards. Three bishops 
from Britain were present at Arles, when Constantine called its 
council together ; there were British ecclesiastics at the Council 
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of Nice; and the system of monasticism was established among 
us towards the close of the fourth century. In the fifth century, 
the Pelagian doctrines had infected many of the Christians in 
Britain—a fact significant ef the deep influence which the 
Christian ethics must already have had, since eyery error in the 
Pelagian tenets may be traced to a somewhat exaggerated notion 
of the power of man to attain perfection. It is not possible at 
present to estimate the mighty effects which this change of reli- 
gion must have had on the Celto-Roman province. What is 
more important to our present purpose is to bear in mind, as 
these volumes have shown, that Christianity never died out in 
Britain ; that it survived the Roman settlement in this island ; 
and that its light was never extinguished through the dark chaos 
of the Saxon imvasion. Long after the advent of Hengist and 
Horsa, and before the celebrated mission of Augustine, we find 
the Church established in Britain, and numbering congregations 
of the faithful amidst the mountain fastnesses of Wales, or beside 
the stormy cliffs of the Hebrides. This is one of the points in 
the publication before us, to which we would specially call atten- 
tion; and it has been worked out with much skill and learning. 

But if the seeds of civilization and religion were sown in 
England by the Roman occupation, that event brought elements 
of evil with it. It sapped the strength of the British races by 
drafting their youth into foreign armies, and it cast the palsying 
spell of Imperialism on the brave descendants of Cassivelan and 
Boadicea. The defence of Britain against the Picts and the 
Scots was transferred to the Tigris and the Pillars of Hercules; 
and the whole tendency of the Roman rule was to break down 
the nationality of Britain. It is to these causes, and not to the 
effects of Christianity and a more polished life, that Dr. Vaughan 
properly ascribes the decline of power in the British Celts and 
their inability to withstand invasion. Here is his summary of 
the results of the Imperial Government before its collapse in the 
fifth century :— 


‘ The condition of affairs in Roman-Britain was fair and imposing 
on its surface, but hollow beneath. Corruption in Rome never failed 
to become the parent of corruption in its dependencies. The distine- 
tions of rich and poor obtained in some degree among the Britons 
even in their vanquished state. The arts of peace came into the 
place of the calamities of war. But even that change may not be a 
change for the better. What is gained in quiet and comfort may be 
gained at a serious loss to virtue and manhood. By this process, the 
fidelity, the courage, and the national spirit which had characterized 
the Britons in their rude state, were all deeply impaired. The men of 
substance were flattered, baited with pleasure, and rendered harmless 
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by such means; and while the industrious furnished the conqueror 
with a revenue, the adventurous were made to replenish his armies in 
distant provinces. Such was the general policy of Rome. Britain 
was used so long as it could be used, and was abandoned when it could 
be used no longer. It had been civilized into helplessness, and it was 
then left to its fate.’ 


Night sinks for a time upon English history as the Roman 
colony leaves our shores; and through the impenetrable gloom 
of the past we can only hear the sound of great changes, and 
catch the outlines of. mythical phantoms. When light reappears, 
we find a new race supplanting the ancient children of the soil in 
the more Romanized districts of England, driving out the 
Britons along a line from the Frith of Forth to the mouth of the 
Exe, and forming itself into different communities, three of 
which at the edges of the Celtic pale obtain from the first a 
marked pre-eminence. The Saxon invaders, though sternly 
resisted, and, even within their own settlements, mgre mixed with 
the British than has been imagined, become the dominant race 
in England ; they lay the basis of the national language; set out 
the lines of a national polity, the traces of which are still among 
us; and give that peculiar stamp to our character which has 
marked thirty generations of Englishmen. Converted gradually 
to the faith of the Briton, they introduce the Teutonic spirit— 
so different from that of the Celt in religion—into all parts of 
their Church system, ‘and though of course not free from the 
superstitions which deface an age of comparative barbarism, they 
vindicate, even in that early Church, the ascendancy of law over 
that of the priesthood. From various causes the three chief 
States, which formed the heads of the Saxon Commonwealth, are 
united under a single prince; and the House of Cerdic, in the 
person of Athelstan, becomes at length sovereign in England. 
Long before this time, the Saxon settlements, and, indeed, 
almost all the seaboard of England had been invaded by new 
assailants, as fierce and heathen as the ancient Saxons; and the 
Danish armies, as they were ominously called, had planted them- 
selves in our northern counties, and had sachoarat largely with 
their former population. In the eleventh century these formidable 
colonists had themselves conformed to the Christian faith, and, 
blended with the kindred Saxon races, had engrafted upon the 
Saxon stem a new stock of exuberant vigour. A Danish dynasty 
now appears for a time, but it seems, in its general influence, to 
have differed but little from the Saxon monarchy ; and the sceptre 
of Canute again passes to the hands of the genuine Saxon kings 
without a violent social revolution. During all this time the 
Saxon element remains still predominant in England; the Celtic 
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yields to it in the Saxon region, and barely withstands it in its 
own retreats ; the Danish influences it, yet melts into it; and in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, after long ages of violence 
and change, the Anglo-Saxon polity and laws, and the Anglo- 
Saxon character and nature, had become the ascendant power in 
the nation. 

Dr. Vaughan has treated this long period, from 412 to 1066, 
with great ability and research ; and has added much to our 
knowledge of the subject. Perhaps he has dwelt a little too 
much on the wars of the Saxon and Danish races, though, in 
keeping with his original plan, he has shown how these wars had 
a lasting effect in forming the Saxon monarchy of England, and 
fixing the distribution of the people. We were much pleased, to 
speak generally, at the continuity of his narrative in this period 
—how he traces the changes this island underwent, not to sudden 
events or single persons, the usual expedients of hasty ignorance 
— but to the gradual operation of causes succeeding each 
other in the lapse of centuries. The points which perhaps he 
brings out most clearly, and places most originally before us, 
are the strong hold which the Celtic Britons retained for ages on 
the English soil; the peculiar effects on the Saxon settlement 
that followed from the position of the three leading states, the 
character of the Saxon church and of the Christianity which sprang 
from it; and the real genius, nature, and spirit of the Saxon 
laws, institutions, and manners. 

As regards the first of these cardinal points, he has clearly 
proved that the Britons remained a distinct people beyond the 
age of Alfred and Athelstan; that they occupied the tract from 
Cornwall to Cumberland, until the close of the tenth century ; 
and that, even within the Saxon counties, they formed « consider- 
able element in the people. As regards the second he has justly 
observed that the place of Wessex, Northumbria, and Mercia, as 
the frontier states of the Saxon region, contributed to the long 
duration of the Heptarchy, since the marked ascendancy and 
power of these states protected the lesser commonwealths in 
their rear from any necessity of a common union against British 
or Scottish invasion. As regards the third, he shows con- 
vincingly that the rapid conversion of the Saxon conquerors was 
due, not less to Augustine's mission, more than to the remnant of 
the British Christians, and also perhaps to the natural aptitude of 
invaders, separated from their old associations, to adopt a purer 
and more spiritual religion. The great Saxon prelates and 
ecclesiastics Dr. Vaughan treats with less courtesy than we 
consider them justly entitled to, and he is very hard on the grave 
corruptions which seem to have penetrated the Church at this 
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time ; but he has traced fairly, fully, and generously the enormous 
advantage the Church proved in welding together the races on one 
soil, in forming a mediating influence between them, and in 
taming their fierce and uncivilized nature. And as for the social 
and political life which seems to have animated the Saxon 
monarchy, Dr. Vaughan’s account of it is, we think, more inte- 
resting than that of any other writer. He has firmly grasped, and 
minutely set forth, the main principles of the Saxon polity, so 
unlike those of anarchic feudalism—that law is the paramount 
influence in the State—that every subject has his legal status— 
and that civil society is bound together in the bonds of mutual 
support and responsibility ; and he has well illustrated the 
working of these principles in the various institutions of our 
Saxon ancestors. We can also commend his succinct review of 
the actual history of these institutions—the monarchy, the 
church, the-witanagemot, and the law courts; and his chapter on 
the early Saxon civilization is full of very interesting matter. 

The following passage will give some idea of Dr. Vaughan’s 
view of the Saxon monarchy about the middle of the eleventh 
century 

* The ‘oath and pledge’ which had bound the Saxons as freebooters, 
now binds them as men engaged in a better occupation ; and disposed 
to exchange government by the sword for government by law. ‘Tith- 
ings, and hundreds, and shire courts, weave them all into a great social 
network, which covers the land. Every man enters into a security for 
the good conduct of the men nearest about him, and acts continually, 
from the nature of the case, as an officer of the police, and as an officer 
whose motives to vigilance supersede the necessity of pay. Such as 
were not responsible to the court of the hundred, were responsible to 
the hall court of their lord. All localities have their local governients, 
and each locality has its refuge from injustice from within itself, in its 
right of appeal to the sense of justice beyond and above itself. For 
the tithings, the hundreds, the hall-mote, the shires, the king’s court, 
the king himself—none of these are absolute. The last resort lies 
with the wisdom of the great council of the nation, conjoined with 
the king. By the weak and necessitous such ultimate appeals would 
rarely be made. But the right was open to such causes and persons 
as might reasonably claim a hearing in that high quarter. Such is 
the polity which, in new circumstances, grew out of those simple 
principles of government which had been common to the Germanic 
race from the earliest time, and which were to be further developed 
through the storm and labour of centuries in English history.’ 


The main defect in the Saxon monarchy was, perhaps, the want of 
a strong executive, and of a compact and centralized government. 
It perished under the sword of the Norman ; and for nearly two 
hundred years after the battle of Hastings, England groaned be- 
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neath the yoke of foreign conquest. In the lower strata of society, 
indeed, the Saxon laws and institutions survived, and were 
destined to reappear anew in forms only partially altered ; but a 
violent change passed over the upper; and in many respects 
the polity of England went through a complete and terrible 
revolution. A French dynasty, resting on the shields of a hundred 
thousand French nobles and knights, sat on the throne of Canute 
and Harold; and, if we may credit contemporary accounts, was 
enabled to govern with extreme despotism. The lands and 
estates of thane and franklin passed into the hands of a foreign 
seigneur, who dotted them over with numerous castles; and 
the harsh bonds of an iron feudalism formed a check upon the 
native population, and a means of mutual support among the 
conquerors. The Norman Aula Regis and council came into the 
place of the witanagemote ; and the Church, powerfully supported 
from Rome, became filled with alien prelates, and, very differently 
from Saxon times, was made a separate estate of the realm, and 
was raised to the highest degree of splendour. The vanquished 
race struggled fiercely for a time, but at length sank down in 
unquiet subjection. They became the tenants and dependents of 
the Norman ; but, although considered as an inferior caste, they 
retained many of their ancient privileges, especially in their local 
tribunals, and in their tenures by free socage. By degrees the 
two races became amalgamated ; and towards the close of the 
twelfth century the harsh features of conquest rapidly disappear, 
and a new England, composed of a people of diverse origin 
melted into each other, begins to take its place among the nations. 
And it must be remembered, that though the conquest had its 
dark side in its military tyranny, it tended to strengthen and con- 
solidate the monarchy ; it gave rise to many valuable institutions ; 
and, by increasing the intercourse of England with continental 
and foreign nations, it improved and fostered our early commerce. 

Dr. Vaughan describes this great Revolution with much minute- 
ness, and in accurate colours, and he marks its phenomena very 
distinctly. He has shown conclusively that the notion respecting 
the early civilization of the Normans is not sustained by any real 
evidence ; and that the followers of William the Bastard were little 
better than military freebooters. His description of the battle 
of Hastings is very graphic and even eloquent ; and he has pointed 
out more closely than any one the reasons why this disastrous 
event brought in its train the subjugation of England. Wecom- 
mend, especially, his learned account of the struggles made by 
the Saxon nation, which is fuller than that of any other historian; 
and his notice of the gradual growth of the tyranny which over- 
shadowed the Saxon polity, is full of laborious research and 
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iuformation. The relations of the two races to each other from 
the death of William to Magna Charta, he has traced out in the 
Norman institutions; and he has accurately noted the peculiar 
characteristics of English feudalism after the Conquest—the 
great power it gave to the sovereign—the check it placed on the 
Norman seigneurie—and the military protection it secured to the 
country. He has justly remarked that the germs of a change, 
and of the reappearance of the Saxon element, remained in the 
local tribunals of the country; and he has traced out with con- 
siderable skill, though not we think with complete accuracy, the 
rise of the Anglo-Norman jurisprudence—conspicuous for its 
centralized aspect, and for its especially regal character—and of 
the growth of trial by jury. He has carefully pointed out the 
ascendancy acquired bythe Church in the Norman period,an ascen- 
dancy of which the culminating point was reached in the reign of 
Henry II.; and although he is somewhat severe on the prelates 
who laboured to secure this spiritual domination, he is not blind 
to its beneficial influences. And he has given us a very interest- 
ing chapter upon the social effects of the Conquest in expanding 
the range of English ideas, in freeing them from an insular cha- 
racter, and in laying the foundation of our maritime greatness. 

The following is Dr. Vaughan’s sketch of the state of England 
before Magna Charta; and it marks his candid and penetrating 
spirit :— 


‘ By the Conquest our island almost ceased to be insular. England 
ea consolidated power, participating in all the questions and 
interests affecting the nations of Europe. In the great controversy, 
for example, between the ecclesiastical and the civil power, England has 
its full share. All the subtle pleas on which such controversies were 
founded became familiar to men’s thoughts in this country. Eccle- 
siastical disputes, military affairs in Normandy, the commencement of 
the Crusades, the fame of our Richard I. in those enterprises, the new 
laws, and the new features in the administration of law—all may be 
said to have been both the effects and causes of a new wakefulness, 
disposing men to observe, to reflect, and judge, in regard to what was 
passing about them. ‘The five hundred monasteries had their schools, 
but the five hundred towns and cities were all schools; and in these 
last, the lessons taught, though little marked or perceived,were ceaseless, 
manifold, and potent. By Fieve, Norman and Saxon became more 
equal. Marriages between the two races became every-day events. 
In the face of the law and of the magistrate, the two races may be 
said by this time to be two races no longer. If the Saxon burgess 
and the Norman alderman still looked at times with jealousy upon 
each other, the fight between them became comparatively fair and 
harmless, as it became less a battle of the strong against the weak. 
When the corpse of King John was laid in Worcester cathedral, the 
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dark day in the history of the English had passed. In future, the 


Norman, whether prince or baron, must demean himself honourably 
towards the Englishman, or cease to be powerful. The revolution of 
this period to the Saxon had consisted in his being defeated, despoiled, 
down-trodden, and in his recovering himself from that position by his 
own patient energy, so as to regain from the new race of kings all the 
liberty he had lost; and guarantees for that liberty which are full of 
the seeds of a greater liberty to come. With this revolution to the 
Saxon, there came revolution to the Norman. The Norman is no longer 
a man of military science, and nothing more—no longer a mere patron 
of letters, with scarcely a tincture of them himself. His intelligence 
is enlarged. His tastes are expanded and refined. The country of 
his adoption is becoming more an object of affection to him than the 
country from which he has derived his name. In short, the Norman 
is about to disappear in the Englishman. The Englishman is not 
about to disappear inthe Norman. After all, the oldest dwellers upon 
the soil have proved the strongest.’ 


Magna Charta broke down the Norman tyranny; and during 
the next three hundred years, the constitution and national life 
which exist in England, even at this time, were settled in their 
main features and elements. All that since has followed—the 
limitations of the prerogative, the establishment of a free 
monarchy, the successful ascendancy of parliamentary govern- 
ment, the Reformation and its manifold effects, the peculiar forms 
of our social life and correlation of orders in the nation, our mari- 
time eminence and commercial greatness—may be traced up as 
ultimate developments of the polity of England in the Middle 
Ages. There were many important changes in this period, and a 
great Revolution has since succeeded ; but it may be affirmed that 
the germs of our England may be found in the England of the 
later Plantagenets. ‘The first great point which deserves attention 
in studying this part of English history is the form in which 
English society was cast, and which it assumed in the fourteenth 
century. The distinctions of race between Norman and Saxon 
disappear completely in the higher orders; and an aristocracy, 
nominally feudal, but divested of most of the feudal privileges, 
and in no sense an exclusive caste, becomes the head and 
champion of the nation. The free and socage tenants, who never 
had lost their rights in the darkest times, ascend rapidly in the 
social scale; and, possessed of considerable political power, of 
rising importance in the commonwealth, and yet shut out from 
any place in the State, compose the gentry and yeomanry of 
England, and the representatives of the English Commons. A 
mercantile class is the natural result of this happy fusion and 
gradation of society, and of the insular position of the country ; 
and the trade of England, though bound in fetters which seem to 
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us exceedingly absurd, expands by degrees, and secures to the 
nation an opulent order of busy traders, and a race of hardy and 
enterprising seamen. The towns grow up, and afford markets, 
not only for the produce of the country, but also for the labour 
of the peasant ; and under this influence and that of the Church 
the curse of serfdom fades from the soil, and the villein labourer 
becomes a freeman. There is, doubtless, occasional social dis- 
order ; now and then a fierce and powerful monarch invades the 
privileges of noble and people ; now and then the baronage indulge 
in excesses of predatory wars and mutual outrage.; and outbreaks 
of lawless force and rapine are not uncommon in a nation as yet 
rude and untamed by civilization. But the great rights of society 
have been won in the breaking down of the barriers of caste, and 
the equality of laymen in the eye of the law ; and on this founda- 
tion we see even now the fabric of the future arising. 
_ The next points to consider are the development of our polity 
and laws, and the history of the Church in England. Magna 
Charta secures the great general rights of personal security and 
private property, and lays the foundation of taxation by Par- 
liament. In the next generation Parliament appears; and the 
important statute, De Tallagio non Concedendo, gives the 
Commons their oldest and highest privilege. Soon the Houses 
vindicate their claims to make laws, and to visit State offenders 
with penalties ; and the boldest Plantagenet feels that his power 
is no match for that of the nation. Towards the close of the 
fourteenth century, the monarch, though still possessing prero- 
gatives of very large and undefined extent, is restrained by law 
in his every action, and fenced round by strong limitations: he 
has no power to enact a statute; he cannot levy a tax at his 
will ; and through his ministers he is responsible to his people. 
Concurrently with this, the common law is moulded into its 
present form; the Aula Regis becomes the Courts at West- 
minster ; and a jurisprudence, curiously combining the regal with 
the popular element—very far from just, when the Crown is con- 
cerned, yet equal in its relations with the subject, and in part, at 
least, administered by the people—becomes the heritage of all 
English laymen. With the progress of our polity and laws, and the 
corresponding advance of the nation, combined with other special 
causes, the power of the Church declines gradually ; it remains, 
indeed, a separate estate, with a qualified right to legislate for 
itself, with enormous influence in its spiritual tribunals, with 
absurd immunities and privileges in the State, and with a gigantic 
mass of property. But the days of Becket and Anselm have 
passed ; and in the various statutes of Provisors and Mortmain, in 
the jealousy felt at the evclesiastical jurisdiction, and in the 
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hatred expressed of the regular clergy, we see the symptoms of a 
coming Revolution. These symptoms culminate in the theories 
of Wycliffe, and in the attitude of the Commons of his time; the 
one, with the penetrating glance of genius, seeing through the 
false assumptions of the priesthood, and shaping out an ideal 
Reformation ; the other, with sturdy insular feelings, detesting 
the foreign power of the Papacy, and feeling their way to a 
national Catholicism. So rapid had been the progress of 
‘the nation that, towards the close of the fourteenth century, 
England seemed on the verge of a great Revolution on the side 
of liberty in Church and State, and was fast emerging from her 
medieval condition. 

A very important century succeeds, in which, though signs of 
ominous import cloud over the prospect for several years, and 
great changes take place in our polity as well as in the social life 
of the nation, the hopes of the future are not disappointed, and 
England passes into a phase immediately preceding more modern 
civilization. The wars of the Roses, and: the working of the laws 
of economic and commercial change, break down the strength of 
the feudal baronage; and for a season the liberties of England 
appear exposed to a growing despotism. But the ‘increasing 
power and wealth of the Commons prove a counterbalancing 
check on the monarchy; and the government, though more 
vigorous than of old, is not really dangerous to freedom, and is 
all the better for a greater centralization. The Crown and the 
House of Commons acquire a marked ascendancy in the Com- 
monwealth ; the one, armed with an indefinite prerogative, and 
able to do many violent acts, so far as regards individual rights ; 
the other, deprived of its old supports, and as yet unorganized 
and unconscious of its strength, yet, on the whole, not unworthy 
of its trust, and jealous of any general encroachments. Simul- 
taneous with this political crisis is a mighty change in the 
national life—a change involving the gravest issues, and launch- 
ing England on a new era. The old bonds of feudalism break 
down, with the old system of husbandry and population ; the old 
modes of commerce, trade, and manufacture are felt to be gradually 
growing obsolete ; and new forces, ideas, and energies, transform 
the altering frame of society. It is in vain that law attempts to 
eontrol, and to fix in the ancient ways and courses these novel 
elements in English society. The fiat has gone forth that 
medieval England is to be the England of more modern times ; 
and the whole nation gradually and unconsciously passes into a 
different phase of existence. One imstitution alone remains, 
unchanged in outward appearance at least from what it had been 
in the fourteenth century, and even resting on a stronger founda- 
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tion. The Church, which in the reign of Richard II. seemed 
likely either to fall altogether, or to be cut off from dependence on 
Rome, had regained, at the accession of Henry VIII., its old 
ascendancy and apparent influence, and was in the closest relations 
with the Papacy. It was still a distinct estate of the realm, with 
enormous privileges and exemptions from law, and since the 
fall of the feudal aristocracy it was dominant in the House of 
Peers. It had won the right of crushing out heresy, in con- 
sequence of the reaction against Wycliffe, and it towered in the 
highest places of the land in the full pomp of opulence and 
dignity. But it was mined by rank corruption within ; the vices, 
frauds, and exactions of the priesthood had made it a mark for 
popular hatred ; and in its occasional immolations of some early 
martyrs to nascent Protestantism, it was kindling the fires of its 
own destruction. 

In tracing out the character of this period, Dr. Vaughan has 
been, on the whole, successful, though, of course, he has not dealt 
equally fully with all the parts of his important subject. He has 
well worked out his cardinal idea of the progress of England in 
general prosperity between Magna Charta and Henry VIII., 
although that progress was arrested for a time in the first years 
of the sixteenth century. He follows out the symptoms of this 
growth in the great centres of English life, political, social, and 
ecclesiastical, in a very clear and interesting manner; and he 
carefully subordinates the course of his narrative to the carrying 
out of his main purpose. We could wish that he had marked a little 
more clearly the enormous change which the ruin of feudalism 
effected in the lower and middle classes of England; though he 
has not failed to dwell on the fact, and he very properly refers to 
it afterwards as one of the complex problems of the Reformation. 
Speaking generally, we think more highly of his sketches of the 
social and ecclesiastical condition of England, than of the im- 
provements in her laws and constitution. He has given, we 
think, too little prominence to the law reforms of Edward I., for 
there is no doubt that in that sovereign’s reign the principles of 
our common law were laid down nearly as they exist; that our 
system of tenures was settled on a basis which lasted untouched 
till the reign of Charles II.; that our courts were placed on their 
present footing in litigation between subject and subject; and 
that subsequent changes in their procedure are merely expansions 
of powers then given them. ‘This extraordinary reform in our 
laws is a very curious problem in our history; and we think Dr. 
Vaughan has not discussed it with his wonted care, ability, and 
learning. In treating the constitutional progress of England 
between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries, he comes in rivalry 
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with Mr. Hallam, who has made this his particular study; and 
though he deals with it carefully and minutely, he has little space 
for originality in this province. His summary, however, is more 
interesting than Hallam’s ; and though not so full of antiquarian 
research, is probably nearly as useful to the student; and it 
notices very fully and ably the great reforms of the fourteenth 
century. Perhaps it is somewhat wanting in its estimate of the 
power which the Tudor princes acquired on account of the fall 
of the old noblesse ; though it does not fail—what Hallam omits 
—to notice, besides, the steady advance which the House of 
Commons made at this period. 

On the other hand, we can specially commend Dr. Vaughan’s 
sketches of English social life, and of the English medieval 
church, as better than those of most other writers. He gives the 
reader a vivid idea of the quaint commercial and manufacturing 
system under which our trade was at first developed, observing 
justly, that though that system appears to us exceedingly absurd, 
it had its use in protecting capital in an age of considerable 
rudeness and violence. He traces out the gradual development 
of English art in its manifold forms through the long lapse of 
the Middle Ages, and, although perhaps he has not done justice 
to the extraordinary genius of the schoolmen, he has given us a 
very interesting view of the golden dawn of English literature. 
It is impossible, of course, to do more than refer to his treat- 
ment of this part of his subject, but the following passage will 
give some idea of his conception of medieval society :— 


‘ According to maxims which have now become accredited and familiar, 
will is nowhere law, but law is everywhere in the place of will. The 
English yeomen of these days, and many below them, thought and spoke 
and debated concerning these maxims. So did the merchants in their 
guilds, and so did the men of handicraft, when they gathered about 
their homely hearths, when they met in their local courts, or assembled 
as fraternities in the manner then common to men following the same 
trade. The educating power of such influences might be seen everywhere. 
To congregate was to learn, and there was scarcely any other way of 
learning. Even in the Universities, more knowledge was obtained 
from the lips of living men than from books. And there could be no 
greater mistake than to suppose that the people of England, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, cared little about politics. Con- 
cerning politics as a theory, or a science, they thought little, but con- 
cerning government as a matter immediately affecting their personal 
liberty and personal gains, they were keen observers and keen dis- 
putants. The question of government was with them more sensibly 
than with us—a question of profit and loss, of life and death. It 
determined what might or might not be accounted as their own, and 
what they might or might not be made to endure. The portly mer- 
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chants, and the crowds of tradesmen and artisans, who made the old 
arches in the crypt of St. Paul’s to ring with their acclamations as 
clause after clause of the statute De Tallagio was read, and who so 
quickly changed their note to that of indignation and disgust when 
the neutralizing clause at the end came, were clearly men to whom 
discussion about such questions had long been familiar. So, in part, 
did the political life of the English get nutriment and develop itself in 
those days.’ 


Dr. Vaughan’s account of the English Church in reference to 
the Middle Ages is also well deserving of notice. His descrip- 
tions of its political ascendancy, of the arrogance and corruptions 
of its priesthood, of the stern attacks it sustained from Par- 
liament, and of its subtle shifts to elude them, of the strong legis- 
lation enacted to bridle it, of its great peril in the fourteenth 
century, of its temporary recovery of the old domination upon 
the accession of the House of Lancaster, and of its position under 
the first Tudors, are full of interesting and graphic details, though 
perhaps somewhat severely coloured. But his most successful 
attempt in this province is his sketch of the life and doctrines of 
Wycliffe, and of the movement of which he was the originator. 
It has been the fashion to decry the reformer as the herald of 
antinomianism and socialism, because, in the impulse his teaching 
gave, and the stirring up of the mind of England, which beyond 
a question followed from his doctrines, the more weakminded or 
thoughtless of his pupils ran into extreme opinions and ideas, 
and wicked persons made them the tools to carry out excesses of 
anarchy. Dr. Vaughan completely refutes this view in his brief 
account of Wycliffe’s doctrines, which no Anglican Protestant, 
we suppose, will object to :— 


‘ According to the doctrine of Wycliffe, the Crown was supreme in 
authority—over all persons and possessions in this realm of England 
—the persons of churchmen being amenable to the civil courts in 
common with the laity, and the property of churchmen being sub- 
ject to the will of the king, as expressed through the law of the 
land, in common with all other property. Nor was it enough that he 
should thus preclude the Papal court from all meddling with secular 
affairs in this English land. According to his ultimate doctrine, the pre- 
tence of the Pope to exercise even spiritual jurisdiction over the Church 
of England, as being himself the head of all the churches, should be 
repudiated as an insolent and mischievous usurpation. The whole 
framework of the existing hierarchy he describes as a device of clerical 
ambition,*—the first step in its ascending scale, the distinction between 
bishop and presbyter being an innovation on the polity of the early 
Church, in which the clergy were all upon an equality. 

‘Concerning the sacraments, he retained the ordinance of baptism,* 
but without receiving the doctrine of the Church in respect to it as 
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being necessary in all cases to salvation. In like manner he retained 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, but without the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation or consubstantiation.* Confirmation was, in his view, 
a custom originated by churchmen to gratify their pride, and penance 
was a usage which had come from the same source, and which had 
been so managed as to be always much prized by covetous and am- 
bitious priests. To the same effect does he express himself concern- 
ing the alleged sacraments of holy orders and extreme unction. None 
of these services, he maintains, necessarily convey any beneficial in- 
fluence, and are all more or less disfigured by superstition and fraught 
with delusion.’ 


Nor do we think that any true believer in the fundamental 
doctrine of the Constitution—that power, in whatever hands it is 
vested, is simply a trust for the good of its objects—will question 
these views on government and property :— 


‘There was a lofty idealism in his doctrine concerning human 
authority altogether, which was liable to be misunderstood, and 
brought him into some trouble. His general notion on this subject, 
though derived mainly from Augustine, has a feudal cast about it. 
In his view the Divine Being is chief lord in relation to all earthly 
authorities and possessions. All are received from Him on conditions, 
and these conditions failing, the gifts are forfeited—but forfeited in 
respect of God, not in respect of man. The priest who fell into 
mortal sin forfeited his office and possessions inrespect to man, but 
Wycliffe’s writings abundantly show, that in the case of the layman, 
when found to be thus delinquent, the consequences were regarded as 
purely spiritual, and as having relation to God only, not as temporal, 
and to be dealt with as such by society.’ 


The main phenomenon of English history from Henry VIII. 
to the death of Elizabeth is, beyond all question, that change in 
the faith and the ecclesiastical polity of the nation which is 
known by the name of the Reformation. Connected with this 
momentous event is a number of incidents of various character, 
some deeply pathetic, some fearfully tragic, which, viewed in the 
lights of conflicting opinions, have been for centuries the subject 
of controversy. And, as part of the drama in course of progress, 
four great facts in our history should be noticed—the change in 
the foreign relations of England, the extension of her govern- 
mental system, with the steady rise of the House of Commons, 
and the revolution in our social life which marked the close of 
the sixteenth century. 

Within seven years from the first breach between Henry 
VIII. and Clement VII., we see the church of Becket and 


* The asterisks in the above quotation mark the only points on which even 
High Churchmen of the Anglican Church would differ from Wycliffe, 
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Langton cut off completely from her relations with Rome, deprived 
for ever of her most valuable possessions, denuded of many of 
her rights and privileges, and, above all, of the prestige of cen- 
turies, yet, under a system of stern Erastianism, endeavouring to 
enforce the Catholic doctrines, and to crush out the growing Pro- 
testantism which is bursting up on the soil of England. A 
monarch of singular force of character, and, on the whole, a fa- 
vourite with the nation, is enabled, during the course of his 
reign, to sustain this strange ecclesiastical polity ; and, as spiritual 
and temporal head of the Church, to keep open the schism with 
Rome, and to exorcise the Papal supremacy, yet also to check in 
a great degree the religious change fermenting in the people. 
Immense as had been the external revolution in the English 
Church at the death of Henry VIITI., it would be difficult to show 
that the established faith had been altered in one material 
respect, except that the Bible in the English tongue had been 
given conditionally to the nation. But Anglo-Catholicism, shora 
of the divinity which had fenced it round for many generations, 
proved ineffectual to satisfy the people; and in the next reign 
we see a compromise effected between the Protestant doctrines 
and the ecclesiastical polity of the realm, which issued virtually 
in the present Church of England. ‘This work, which is due to 
Cranmer in the main, is notable for the moderateness of its 
design, and the gentle means by which it was accomplished ; nor 
can it be doubted that, on the whole, it met the religious wants 
of the nation. But it had to encounter, while still immature, a 
violent gust of popular odium, arising from a political change, 
with which it was unhappily identified; and it fell for a time, 
dragging with it its meek, venerable, and high-minded author. A 
number of causes difficult to fathom restored for a moment Ro- 
manism in England, as the apparent national religion at least ; 
but the change failed to restore the Church to her ancient tem- 
poral and political splendour ; and it was soon arrested by the 
indignation occasioned by the Government of Mary, and by the 
consequences of her persecution. At the accession of Elizabeth 
the system of Cranmer was restored in all its important points ; a 
tempered Protestantism with a Catholic polity became the Esta- 
blished Church of the kingdom; and it soon was clear that the 
schism with Rome was a fact beyond the chance of revocation. 
The monarch who stood at the head of the Church, and had 
enormous power in consequence, inclined to many of the Catholic 
tenets, though cordially hating the Papal pretensions; she was 
besides imbued with the Tudor ‘spirit, which aimed especially at 
domination for the Crown, and unity in law and faith for the 
people ; and the result was that the reign of Elizabeth was no 
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favourable to the comprehension of extreme Protestants within the 
Church of England. Her death left that Church dominant, and 
probably in one sense national ; but, though no longer endangered 
from Rome, it had become an object of dislike to a powerful 
party of earnest Protestants with whom it should have been 


naturally identified. 


The passing events connected with the Reformation deserve 
also attentive notice. We see the drama of the religious change 
effected in the reign of Henry VIII. associated with some acts of 
wrong which no impartial observer can justify ; yet we see it, too, 
on the whole, successful, and carrying with it the good will of 
the nation. If we feel for the sorrows of Catherine of Arragon— 
condemn the uxoricide cruelties of Henry—denounce the divorces 
of the two queens—regret the many tyrannical acts—attainders, 
penal laws, and confiscations, which stain the first Reformation 
Parliament—and ask jealously for full reasons for so many 
injuries done to the Constitution, we should likewise remember, 
and weigh carefully the difficulties in which the Government was 
placed and the many foes it had to encounter, and we should not 
forget that, upon the whole, that Government had the support of 
the nation. In following the reign of Edward VI., we should 


disentangle the religious revolution from the social disorders with - 


which it was accompanied, and take care not to charge the effects 
of the latter, as natural consequences flowing from the former ; 
and we should especially note the incidents which marked the 
establishment of Anglican Protestantism. The great points in 
the reign of Mary are the causes of the Romanist reaction, and 
the real extent of that admitted fact; to which we should add, 
perhaps, the character of the Romunist persecution at the time, 
and of the principal actors in it. In the next reign the drama is 
more complex, and a great number of curious problems require 
close and accurate scrutiny. What was the real nature of the 
relations of the Queen with Mary Stuart, with France, and with 
Spain, and can her conduct be generally justified ? Can excuses 
be made for her penal laws against the Catholics at the opening 
of her reign, and for the dislike she evidently betrayed for the 
more Protestant section of her subjects? Are the sanguinary 
edicts against the Papal party which marked the later years of 
this period to be fairly attributed to the necessity of a time when 
England was in mortal peril; and what is to be thought of the 
High Commission, with its domineering and tyrannical influence ? 

lt is also necessary, in viewing this period, to bear in mind the 
secular changes which were passing over the life of England. 
She loses finally her hold of France, and with it the rivalry of 
centuries; and she finds herself confronted for years with the 
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giant strength of the Spanish monarchy. This change tends to 
reduce her armies, and to give impulse to her naval greatness ; 
and after the ruin of the Great Armada, she is really the Sovereign 
of the Ocean. She assimilates Wales completely to her laws, 
breaking down the ancient Celtic institutions which were still in 
force in the land of the Britons ; she reduces Ireland slowly and 
painfully to something like a colonial dependence; and after a 
series of wars and intrigues, she becomes finally united with Scot- 
land. Concurrently with this we see feudalism disappear finally 
from the soil of England; the whole fabric of its iron system 
becomes a forgotten thing of the past; and all that remains of 
the fierce seigneurie who circled the thrones of the later Planta- 
genets are the silken courtiers of James and Elizabeth. With 
this change above comes a change from below, which, having 
commenced for several years before the accession of Henry VIII., 
may be said to have been nearly developed before the rule of the 
Stuart dynasty. The House of Commons, gradually absorbing 
the powers which heretofore belonged to the Peers, becomes 
ascendant in the Constitution ; and, coming in contact with the 
Crown, which had equally overreached on the other side, begins 
the momentous struggle with the monarchy which ended only at 
the Revolution. And parallel with the political change, we see a 
momentous social change, the dissolution of an ancient system, 
and the substitution of a completely new one. The face of the 
land is no longer covered with cottier agriculture and holdings ; 
the race of military retainers and peasants disappears in a very 
remarkable manner; and commerce absorbs the energies of the 
nation in a much greater degree than formerly. This change is 
the cause of much social disorder throughout the course of the 
sixteenth century ; but at length it is carried through success- 
fully; and a new method of husbandry and culture, and a new 
distribution of the people of England is the ultimate consequence 
to the empire. At the same time the old system of trade dis- 
appears to a considerable extent, and approaches more nearly our 
modern system ; and social life, in all its relations, conforms more 
closely to its type at present. If, at the death of the great Queen, 
the problem of the management of the masses of the unemployed 
agricultural population was not completely solved for the states- 
men, it was also the age when English commerce was set com- 
paratively free from fetters; when English energies found their 
vent in glorious enterprises on many seas, when the wealth of the 
empire was growing rapidly, and when its intellect had gained 
triumphs unequalled at any other period. Although it had been 
perplexing for a time, and had even caused considerable hard- 
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ship, this change in the social life of England already promised a 
great future. 

Dr. Vaughan’s treatment of this memorable period deserves 
very high praise on the whole, and will well repay the student's 
attention. If it wants anything, it is a fuller illustration of the 
change from medieval to modern times; and perhaps a little 
larger space might have been given to the grand literature of the 
age of Elizabeth, But it is eminently judicious, truthful, and 
accurate; it brings out the scenes it reviews in a very vivid yet 
sober light; and on the whole it is more valuable than any 
other part of these volumes. In reference to the religious move- 
ments between 1510 and 1600, its account of the rise of English 
Protestantism, of the true character of Henry’s Reformation, of 
the real changes effected by Cranmer, of the causes that led to 
the Romanist reaction, and of the relations of the Puritans to the 
Establishment, deserves study, and will amply repay it. As re- 
gards the actual facts of the time, we are not quite satisfied with 
its view of Wolsey considered as an European statesman; but 
we can highly commend its narrative of the events coincident 
with the Reformation Parliament, of the reigns of Edward VI. 
and Mary, and of the troubles Elizabeth was beset with; and 
the portraits of Henry and of Catherine of Arragon, of Pole, 
Cranmer, and perhaps Cromwell, are very graphic and full of 
interest. As regards the change in our polity and laws, it might 
have brought more prominently out the great expansion of our 
governmental system ; but, in all other important matters—the 
ruin of feudalism and its influence on the Constitution—the 
advance of the Crown in power and authority—the parallel and 
steady progress of the Commons—the character of the Tudor 
regime, severe to individuals, yet generally popular—and the true 
nature of the State trials of the time—it leaves scarcely anything 
to be desired. And its pictures of Tudor social life in its 
stern as well as its better aspects—of the social consequences 
of the fall of feudalism—and of the new modes of husbandry 
and trade, and of the new relations in the orders in the State 
which followed the change of the sixteenth century,—are very 
original, and full of learning. Following out our distribution of 
the subject, we shall briefly indicate the particular points which 
Dr. Vaughan has marked out most successfully. 

I. In the first place, Dr. Vaughan has traced more clearly, we 
think, than any other writer, the connexion of English Protes- 
tantism with the ideas which the fifteenth century had never obli- 
terated, and with the Reformation on the Continent. He has 
proved that, long before 1527, a strong, though unorganized 
Protestant party existed in differeat parts of England ; and that, 
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notwithstanding the efforts of the bishops, it was growing steadily 
under the influences of German sympathy and reviving learning. 
He agrees, on the whole, with Mr. Froude that this Protestantism 
was rather a passionate desire to get rid of the corruptions of 
the Church, and to make the Scriptures the rule of life, than a 
_ systematic and formal religion ; and here is his summary of it :— 


‘It is not too much to say, that before the meeting of the memor- 
able Parliament of 1529, a very large portion, and certainly the most 
intelligent portion of the people of England, especially in towns, were 
full of Protestant sentiment. But it was for the most part an un- 
conscious Protestantism, such as not a few possessing it were by no 
means prepared to avow under that name. It is thus, however, 
that all great revolutions are brought about. Men learn by degrees 
to do what they would never have dared to do at once. As the 
revelations of the future open upon them, some are seen to draw back 
in dismay. But others feel that what they are called to do to-day, is 
as clearly their duty as the thing they did yesterday, and they go 
forward.’ 


Dr. Vaughan has also shown very clearly, what Mr. Froude 
would have us forget, that no reform in religion whatever, except 
the partial concession of the Scriptures, and of a Book of 
Common Prayer, to be read by the people in the ‘vulgar tongue,’ 
can fairly be ascribed to the government of Henry. But he has 
fully noticed the vast effects of this change on the young 
generation of the time; and he has the manly courage to admit 
the accidental results of it. They were such as always have been 
associated with every great awakening of humanity; and we 
should as justly charge them with evil, as we should condemn the 
awkward motions of a palsied member renewed to life, or of a 
blind man suddenly restored to light. 


‘So many years of access to the English Bible, sent by tens of 
thousands through the land; such a free use of English prayers full 
of scriptural ideas, breathing so much scriptural feeling, and provided by 
command of the king; and such a profuse distribution of books, 
licensed and unlicensed, on religious subjects—all had tended to set the 
mind and utterance of the nation at liberty, so that every man had 
his share to bring to the wisdom or folly, the moderation or excess of 
the common strife. To such a degree had the polemical spirit taken 
hold of the people, that the unseemly brawls, said to be taking place 
in churches, in public places, and even in ale-houses, about the meaning 
of scripture texts, led the king and the Parliament to forbid the 
reading of the Scriptures in English except by persons known to be of 
some education. But the floodgates had been taken away—no hand 
could replace them. The mind of a nation never changes as the mind 
of the English nation was then changing, without generating some 
such excesses. They are among the signs of wakefulness and life.’ 
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In his eagerness to vindicate Henry VIII. as advancing along 
the path of the Reformation as quickly as prudence would sately 
allow—and as urged solely by a dire necessity to persecute 
and commit cruelties for the sake of averting a general anarchy 
—Mr. Froude has thought fit to charge the Protestantism estab- 
lished in the reign of Edward VI. with many revolutionary ex- 
cesses, with a bitter and inquisitorial spirit, and with a tendency 
to produce misgovernment and many serious national mischiefs. 
Once the moral olus had disappeared, who, according to Mr. 
Froude’s description, had controlled with a stern yet saving hand 
the elements of innumerable disorders, those elements burst out 
into ruinous conflict; and the Reformation initiated by Cranmer 
was the source of several perilous innovations, was defaced by 
many acts of persecution, and caused a great deal of popular 
discontent, and not a little distress and suffering. Without 
addressing himself directly to a mere review of Mr. Froude’s 
inferences, Dr. Vaughan has proved, we think conclusively, 
that the religious changes attributable to Cranmer were in ac- 
cordance with the general feeling, and were opposed by local mal- 
contents only ; that our Protestant Reformers may well be proud 
of the comparative mildness of their dealing with opinion ; and 
that the sufferings and partial disorders which, beyond a doubt, 
existed at this time, were in the main a natural result of the 
vast social and economic revolution which marked the course 
of the sixteenth century. To this main cause might also be 
added the pressure upon the poorer classes occasioned by the 
taxation of Henry VIII., by the dishonest depreciation of the 
currency in his reignv, and by the fall of gold and silver in value, 
arising from the discovery of Americr, concurrent with a fixed 
rate of wages, in our opinion by no means high, and measured in 
the ancient and undebased currency. This vindication of our 
Reformation in religion from the charge,of effecting social mischief 
is very ably and clearly made out, but we have no space to do 
more than refer to it. But we quote Dr. Vaughan’s summing up 
of the character of the Reformation of Edward VI., so far as 
regards its treatment of opinion :— 


‘It should be recorded that Joan Bocher was the only British subject 
who suffered death on religious grounds during the reign of Edward VI. 
Romanist blood was not shed, on any such pretence, through those 
years. The barbarities of the next reign were so far without precedent. 
When the Marian persecutors sent Protestants so freely to death for 
their religion, they did it knowing full well that English Protestantism 
had not so dealt with themselves. In a few instances Romanists 
were deprived of their offices, and put under restraint, but this was 
the extent of their suffering. In no country in which the two 
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religions stood face to face had there been such toleration and forbear- 
ance as in England under its first Protestant sovereign.’ 


The causes of the Romanist reaction, in the brief reign of Mary 
Tudor, Dr. Vaughan very properly finds in the strong royalist 
feeling of the nation—which preferred the natural heir to the 
Crown, although identified with Catholicism, to the revolutionary 
dynasty of Northumberland—in an impatient recoil from the Refor- 
mation, which accidentally had been associated with much which 
was distressing and repulsive to the people—and in that deep con- 
servatism of England, which falls back on the ancient ways when 
in uncertainty as to its position. To these probably should be 
added the personal influence of the Queen, and of the Spanish 
gold of Philip upon the Council and Houses of Parliament, 
which beyond all question was freely used in obtaining from the 
representatives of the nation a nominal shallow reconciliation 
with a faith with which at heart they had little sympathy. Dr. 
Vaughan thinks, and with this we agree, that the Parliamentary 
acts of this reign are not at all a legitimate index of the real 
religious feelings of England ; that they speak only the senti- 
ments of classes within the reach of the Court influence, and 
under peculiar hopes and apprehensions ; and that the mass of 
the English nation remained all through, on the whole, Protestant, 
although inert and quite unorganized. The following passage 
appears to us to contain the true account of the matter :— 


‘The men who really approved of these extreme proceedings were 
comparatively a feeble minority, both in Parliament, and among persons 
possessed of any measure of education through the kingdom. In 
reality, the Protestant party was much stronger than the Romanist 
party; but the balance between them was in the hands of the 
Nationalists, and to please the queen, to ensure their church lands, 
and in the hope of being allowed to live unmolested and at ease, this 
party agreed to throw its weight in the scale of Romanism.’ 


We were much pleased with Dr. Vaughan’s sketch of the state 
of religious opinion in England in the glorious but troubled 
reign of Elizabeth. His review of the causes of the divisions 
between the Protestant parties in England, which ended in the 
establishment of Anglicanism and in the growth of a hostile 
Puritanism, is marked with peculiar candour and discretion. 
While he justly condemns the domineering spirit of Elizabeth's 
acts as regards religion—the narrow-mindedness of many of her 
prelates, so different from the wisdom of Burleigh and Bacon— 
and the impolitic severity of her ecclesiastical system—he equally 
blames the stubborn pedantry, and the straining after indifferent 
points which, in part at least, discredited the Puritans. The 
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following remark is just, though a melancholy one ; and it is sad 
to think what slight causes withdrew from the Church so many 
Englishmen :— 

‘Concerning religious doctrine, there was no material difference 
between the Puritans and their opponents .... The most desirable 
course, as regards the nation, would have been, that Elizabeth should 
have left the obnoxious ceremonies optional—optional under certain 
circumstances according to law—or that she should have consented to 
their entire removal. No danger could have ensued from either 
policy ; and in either case, the bitterness gendered in the early stages 
of the controversy, which prepared men to extend it to graver differ- 
ences, might have been avoided.’ 


II. As regards the passing events of the time, Dr. Vaughan’s 
account of the reign of Henry VIII. appears to us particularly 
judicious. We venture to think that he has underrated the 
genius and wisdom of Cardinal Wolsey, and that he is wrong in 
supposing that that minister was narrow, insular, and uncertain 
in his policy. We trace in Wolsey’s published correspondence 
three main ideas which justly entitle him to a high place among 
English statesmen—a desire to reform the Church thoroughly, 
and to bring it in harmony with the spirit of the age—a clear 
perception of the folly of persecution—and a wish to make 
England a powerful umpire between the powers of France and 
Austria. Dr. Vaughan has read this evidence differently ; but on 
the whole we entirely agree with his view of the reign and 
character of Henry. Unlike Dr. Lingard and Hallam, who, from 
different reasons, make little allowance for the great difficulties of 
Henry's position, and paint his despotism in the darkest colours, 
he has carefully enumerated the many perils which threatened 
England between 1529 and 1547, has admitted that some viola- 
tions of the Constitution were almost necessary under such cir- 
cumstances, and has clearly marked out the true distinction 
between the legitimate severities of the Government, and the 
cruel acts it occasionally committed. On the other hand, in 
opposition to Mr. Froude, who has represented Henry as a hero, 
and relieved his conduct from all censure by exaggerating the 
good he actually accomplished, and attributing his tyranny to the 
pressure of necessity, Dr. Vaughan has set forth fully and well 
those acts of the king which cannot be excused, and the harsh 
unwisdom of much of his policy. Thus, while he dissipates the 
silly notion that Henry was generally the puppet of Wolsey, and 
that he was actuated solely by lust in the divorce, he admits the 
wrongs of Catherine of Arragon, the cruel and unmanly treatment 
of Anne Boleyn, the disgraceful intrigue about Anne of Cleves, 
and the mixture of anger, impatience, and recklessness which 
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characterized the Dunstable proceedings, and the shameless mar- 
riage of Jane Seymour. While he paints fairly the corruptions 
of the Church, and justly pronounces against the monasteries, he 
has no sympathy with the confiscations, the cruel attainders, and 
the persecuting statutes which the Catholic party were the 
victims of, and which, as he very justly observes, excited the 
indignation of Europe, and led to a desperate and bloody 
reaction. While he carefully estimates the amount of danger 
which the Pilgrimage of Grace, the Geraldine rebellion, the Exeter 
conspiracy, and the menaces of Charles V. undoubtedly threw in 
the path of Henry, he does not, therefore, justify the king for 
putting Aske and Constable to death, for butchering all the 
Fitzgeralds in a week, for slaughtering Margaret Plantagenet 
without a trial, and for urging Parliament to enact laws which 
threatened to bring a despotism into England. Still less does he 
represent the king as the moral arbiter of an age of revolution ; 
he paints him as we feel that he was—an able, stern, and saga- 
cious statesman, not without a broad sense of justice and right, 
and very religious, according to his faith ; but fond of domination, 
and unscrupulous in winning it, indifferent to means in pursuing 
ends, and specially careless of individual suffering, clearsighted 
in aim, not farseeing in policy, and coarse, passionate, jealous, 
and brutal, whenever he had anything to do with women. 

In sketching the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, Dr. Vaughan 
exculpates Somerset's government from many of the charges it has 
encountered, and does justice to the honour ofthe Protector. He 
has followed Mr. Froude in the main in his portraits of Mary, 
Pole, and Cranmer, and in his account of the Marian persecution. 
We wish we could quote his description of Cranmer, for it does 
the narrator high eredit, and we feel convinced it is true to the 
original. In dealing with the reign of Elizabeth, Dr. Vaughan 
has shown the candour and discrimination which so eminently 
mark his understanding. He admits fully the difficulties of the 
queen, assailed as she was by treason at home, by a dangerous 
rival in Mary Stuart, and by the League of the Catholic Powers ; 
but he does not, therefore, vindicate the Jaws which, with the 
genuine Tudor spirit, she launched against the Catholics and Non- 
conformists. He observes justly that the great queen fell into a 
serious political mistake in alienating the natural supports of her 
throne from a vain hope of securing uniformity ; and he visits the 
Court of High Commission with a grave but very discriminating 
censure. In the great question of the Queen of Scots, Dr. Vaughan 
takes the view which all but a few enthusiasts have adopted—he 
has no doubt of Mary’s guilt; and he truly remarks that her plea 
of sovereignty could not affect the right of Elizabeth to try her 
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upon a charge of high treason. In fact, Mary had previously 
waived the benefit of this plea altogether ; and, technically speak- 
ing, we think it doubtful whether such a plea would ever avail in 
the case of a sovereign unrecognised by her subjects, and not de 
facto in possession of the throne. On the whole, Dr. Vaughan’s 
view of Elizabeth, we have no doubt, is substantially just. She 
was a better educated Henry VIII., and schooled by misfortune 
to a higher wisdom ; but she was jealous, passionate, imperious, 
and obstinate; exceedingly fond of power and prerogative, and 
thinking order the perfection of government; yet more sagacious 
and artful than her father, and more generous in her dealings 
with individuals. 

III. As regards the progress of England in this period, we 
have already indicated the main points of Dr. Vaughan’s analysis 
of the subject, and we have no space to do more than refer to 
them. We must specially commend his interesting chapter on 
England under the first Reformation, in which he comes in conflict 
with Mr. Froude as regards the ideal nobleness of the age, and its 
tender regard for the poorer classes. We quote the following 

‘summary of its character, which appears to' us discriminating and 
able :— 


‘Such was England under the first Reformation. It was not Eng- 
land studded with castles, in the possession of powerful and factious 
nobles, and so parcelled out into many local sovereignties as to leave 
small power to the acknowledged sovereignty at the centre—it was 
England with that feudal network swept away, with its armed men in 
every village, but with those men as sworn in allegiance to the King 
and not to any intervening master. It was not England taking no 
part in Continental politics, except as consisting in efforts to possess 
herself of the soil of France, it was England acting as an influential 
power in relation to the struggle nearly always going on between the 
great monarchies of Europe. It was not England as proud of her 
orthodoxy, and boasting of her unwavering fidelity to the chair of St. 
Peter ; it was England as severed from the spiritual supremacy of Rome, 
as fixing on that supremacy the brand of usurpation, as declaring the 
Bishop of Rome to be simply the bishop of that diocese, and as sub- 
ordinating its own clergy in all things to the sovereignty of the civil 

wer. It was not Englau.d as in the hands of a king and his ministers, 
with little or no check from the influence of a parliament ; it was Eng- 
land with the recognition of a high authority in the representatives of 
the nation, an authority deepened and made strong by frequent 
assemblies and frequent acts, though often neutralized, under various 
pretences, by the power of the Crown. It was not England submitting 
to attempts to raise money by forced loans or benevolence, to the 
neglect of the great maxim that no Englishman should be taxed 
without his consent. Nor was it England as submitting to severe 
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laws and an arbitrary policy, from an indifference to liberty ; it was Eng- 
land in a much greater degree, as rising up against such forms of 
oppression, and as submitting to lesser evils from the rule of a king 
and his ministers, rather than hazard far greater from the rule of the 
Pope and the hierarchy. It was, indeed, England with many harsh 
laws, harshly administered ; with an amount of crime and vagrancy 
beneath the surface of soviety which no laws seemed to reach; with a 
labouring class whose toil yielded them but a poor subsistence ; with 
manufactures and trade hemmed in on all sides by fiscal restrictions 
and monopolies ; and with physical science and polite literature in no 
flourishing condition. But the crisis in our history in which an old 
order of society was to pass away, and another was to acquire place 
and stability, was naturally a crisis of stern conflict; and if the lot of 
the lowest class of the people was very bad, the yeomanry of the land 
were well-conditioned men ; the artificers in town and country were in 
easy circumstances; the merchant could send his ships to all parts of 
the world; the city alderman could adorn the open landscape with 
edifices which vied with the houses of nobles ; and everywhere, though 
much error and disorder are visible, and much has to be learnt and 
unlearnt, it is easy to see that the intelligence and the moral nature of 
a great people have been called in a hopeful measure to their work, and . 
that though the future may include action and reaction, the issue will 
be that the withes of a decayed superstition and of a meddling and 
foolish legislation will be snapped asunder, and the strong man will be 
seen in his time to revel in his strength.’ 


Our space is exhausted, and yet we close this article with 
regretful feelings. In company with our judicious author, we 
have traversed the periods of English history which lead at length 
to our last Revolution. At the opening of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the various races who dwelt in Great Britain had been melted 
down into one nation, with many distinct peculiarities, no doubt, 
but all owning a common allegiance. The empire had been 
united and consolidated, and its naval greatness and tendency to 
colonize had become facts of contemporary observation. The 
religious parties which the Reformation had formed, had assumed 
the character they have since retained, and the faith of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland had become well defined for the future. 
Our society had taken in all essentials the type in which it 
actually exists, and the distribution of orders in the State had 
been settled in its present relations. Our polity, saved from the 
peril of despotism in the great crisis of the sixteenth century, and 
still retaining the features of freedom which had marked it in the 
age of the Plantagenets, was about to see that freedom renewed 
in an altered form and under new conditions. The long contest 
between the Crown and the House of Commons is about to open, 
and for many years to keep the ultimate issue doubtful. That 
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contest absorbed all the forces of the State, and reduced ex- 
tremely the national strength ; but its close in the triumph of 
1688 established the free Constitution of England. In travelling 
over this memorable ground, still hot with the embers of party 
strife, still strewed with the wrecks and remains of a struggle 
which is differently viewed by Englishmen at this time, and rich 
with proud yet sad recollections to all lovers of well-ordered 
liberty, we have no doubt that Dr. Vaughan will pursue the even 
tenor of his way, with the same calm eye and judicious step with 
which hitherto he has accomplished his journey. 
OXONIENSIS. 


Arr. IV.—Manchester Field Naturalist’s Society. Report of the 
Committee for the Year 1860. London: Whittaker. 


Ir is singular that while we economize time, and run to and fro 
in pursuit of intellectual knowledge, we should waste with com- 
parative indifference our talent of sight; yet it is one that will 
return us tenfold profit if invested duly, and by no other avenue 
of sense can such direct lessons of good reach us as by the per- 
ceiving eye. Its enjoyments are less liable to abuse than those 
connected with our more animal instincts; and if the perfections 
of sound rouse better feelings, not less ought our desire for the 
true beauty to be quickened by perfections of colour and form. 

’ While art, or the creation of the beautiful,is studied with all the 
devotion it deserves, appreciation or reception of the existing mani- 
festations of beauty is not cultivated as we conceive it should be. 
Itis, no doubt, a fine thing to have ‘ taste,’ but that generally means 
partisan worship of some artist or school, which as quickly injures 
true perception as the doctrine of infallibility will rapidly paralyse 
the reason. The education we give to our eyes and ears is mere 
‘cram, to suit the exigencies of society; and just now there 
happens to be a fashion of naturalism, so that the multitude is 
ready in rapture to exclaim, ‘ how exquisitely minute a miracle of 
design’ is the mould on our old clothes, or the green slime of our 
damp pleasure-grounds. We are glad that fine ladies have become 
reconciled to the ways of nature, and no longer shrink from a 
fungus, or loathe a liverwort; yet we fear their interest in water- 
weed, or other cryptogam, is but a fashion, and that the ‘seeing 
eye’ is as rare now as it ever has been since the earth was first set 
before man in its miraculous fairness. 
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It is, we think, one of the many signs of our restless consci- 
ousness of disordered life, that we spend our artistic faculties 
wholly in action, and neglect the better part of contemplation. 
We are eager to build, whether a Babel or a temple, rather than 
learn the architecture of the buttressed mountains or arched 
forests. As the creation of genius, a Turnerian landscape is 
worthy of deepest reverence ; but how much time and thought is 
spent in busy idleness by those sketchers who are not Turners ? 
And again, by possessors of ‘taste’ in deciding between the 
merits of this ‘ tone,’ or that ‘ texture’ ? 

Better than days of weary curiosity in picture-galleries, and 
tenfold better than weeks of mechanical drawing, would be an 
hour devoted to a quiet perception of the nearest green pasture, 
and the still waters, that are seldom far off. The mere sense 
of the life revealed in pond and croft would lift the learner 
to a nearer sight of heavenly mysteries than the amateur of paper 
and pigments will ever attain. Though modern poetry gathers 
dandelion and sedge posies, and our best painting spends itself 
on duckweed and flea-bane, we fear our ‘ cultivated minds’ know 
little more of the ‘ grass of the field’ than when, long since, it was 
shown by the Supreme Artist to his disciples as the tender object 
of his ‘care. Botanists have abounded, but until lately men 
were little the wiser for their squabbles. The great Linnzus 
lived and died, and bequeathed to us a race of wise governesses 
and terrible children. He invented a theory of classification 
written in words that buoyed up his scheme by their length and 
dignity ; but we do not believe that the lilies were considered the 
more because he said they were in the class Hexandria, order 
Monogynia. We learn more of flower import in the popular 
story, that when he saw the golden glory of a furzy down, the 
earnest Swede knelt and worshipped. It is good to think that, 
for the moment, he probably forgot that the fringe of God's 
vesture, the ray from his Shechinah, belonged to a Diadelphiac 
house of Decandriac division. However much we reverence 
his great name, modern vegetable physiology owes more to the 
originators of the natural system of plant arrangement than to 
him, and our comparatively unknown botanist, Ray, laid the foun- 
dation of that development of the science which Jussieu’s won- 
derful sagacity wrought. About seventy years ago Jussieu’s natural 
classification of plants was published, which confessed that we 
might trust our arrangement of their families to that already ex- 
pressed in the creation ; ‘that we might call a rose a rose, and see 
for ourselves that the buttercups of the marsh and of the meadow 
were first cousins. It was time, for the poor flowers had reached 
their lowest degradation in the pages of the once popular work, 
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Dr. Darwin’s Botanic Garden, when that ingenious philosopher 
endowed the fair living creatures with the graces of soviety, and 
described— 


‘ What beaux and beauties crowd the gaudy groves, 
And woo and win their vegetable loves. 
How snowdrops cold and blue-eyed harebells blend 
Their tender tears, as o’er the stream they bend. 
The love-sick violet, and the primrose pale, 
Bow their sweet heads, and whisper to the gale. 
With secret sighs, the virgin lily droops, 
And jealous cowslips hang their tawny cups. 
How the young rose, in beauty’s damask pride, 
Drinks the warm blushes of his bashful bride. 
With honey’d lips enamoured woodbines meet, 
Clasp with fond arms, and mix their kisses sweet.’ 


Before the genius of Jussieu vivified the science of botany 
little more was thought of by the laborious followers of Linneus 
than to label their dried plants in some new way, different at least, 
if not superior, to that of their neighbours. Every blossom of the 
English flora has been counted, and named, and confirmed, and 
re-named, and re-confirmed in its proper page of the dried col- 
lection, until not a weed in Britain blushes unseen. And when 
each flower was duly labelled, botanists seem to have had nothing 
better to do than to pile epithets on the dead specimens they had 
put by, which, to uninstructed ears, sound chiefly abusive. The 
number of volumes, closely printed, filled with unpleasant language 
touching flowers, is singular; and we wish their authors had 
been absorbed in that contemplation we advocate, rather than in 
creations such as this :—‘ The flowering stems of two or more 
‘years branched, usually glabrous, and without glands, armed 
‘with curved or hooked prickles, leaflets ovate, usually simply 
‘toothed and glabrous, or downy on the under side, the stipules 
‘of the undeveloped floral leaves forming elliptical bracts ; fruit 
‘ovoid without bristles, though there are often a few on the 
‘ pedicles ; the five divisions of the calyx persistent, spreading or 
‘reflexed; styles free.’ But we pause; the styles of dog-roses— 
for we have been describing one—may be free, not those of their 
scientific observers. 

We have searched libraries in vain for a work that should set 
forth the history of our dealings with flowers, their influence on 
art, Pagan or Christian, their use by our great teachers, their 
effect on human character—in short, the part they have played 
in the world’s changes. Such a book there may be, but it is at 
least not very accessible, while our table is loaded with a ‘dust’ of 
botanic ‘systems and creeds.’ We are hampered with picturesque 
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lists of pretty plants, condensed for the use of women and 
children, and floral manuals, made up of those hackneyed incidents 
of flower-life we know so well. How the forget-me-not came by 
its name, how the pimpernel behaves in cloudy weather, and the 
like ‘ sweetly pretty’ stories, have become a vexation to us, not 
lessened by the illustrations that accompany them—elegant de- 
signs of the tender grass curves—patches of carmine, to express 
the rose’s infinite hues. 

Do our readers delight in the ‘language,’ the ‘sentiment’ of 
flowers? Possibly; and there are worse souls than they who delight 
in posies, whether of words or cowslips. Yet, let us put our senses 
to better use. Let us try to feel rightly about the world of the 
meadow, for our consciousness can print on our hearts many a 
noble lesson that no elaborated use of words, even of the best 
botanical sort, can give us. Can we bind the sweet influences 
of Pleiades, or tabulate the effects of flower beauty? Let us 
accept them largely, with all their train of impressions, and be 
thankful for their sacrament of beauty without necessarily naming 
them in pure Greek. We lose much by continual reference of 
what we feel to what we think, for we believe that mysteries 
are revealed to the educated and purified senses that are withheld 
from the subtlest investigation ; and we appeal to the witness of 
those who have not weakened their capacity of feeling by over- 
reliance on their intellect, if the perceptions of the eye do not 
give us equal delight as the confessedly unexplained influences 
of music. Delight that is independent of knowledge accom- 
panies the perception more rapid than thought, of the educated 
eye as of the trained ear. When we lift up our eyes to the 
mountain side woven with heath and moss, and in less time than 
arithmetic can measure feel the texture of the grey distant crags, 
and the shaggy pine-wood, of which we perceive though we cannot 
count the individual trees, how much is impressed on our con- 
sciousness that too nearly touches the Intinite to be compre- 
hended by hours of reflection. 

If distant prospects thus inform the eye, much more will percep- 
tion of the simplest foreground, be it of grassy bank or woodland 
tangle. The broader features of landscape may in a roughway be 
catalogued, and we have tolerably successful symbols of sky and 
‘alp, but which of our readers can analyse or even express what 
lies at his feet? Let us forget awhile Mr. Tennyson's paint- 
ings and the scenery in the Colleen Bawn, our last picnic 
and the illustrated books prevalent at Christmas, and look into 
the life of the first pasture-field we come to. We will keep our 
thoughts and our hands quiet, and be content with a long earnest 
look at the organisms there. Before their living power, painters 
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retreat ashamed ; they will draw anything but foregrounds, or if 
they do, what elaborate ugliness and shameful blotting they set 
before us. The grass of the field is equally indescribable by 
poetic genius. Our word-artists do not altogether fail to set 
before us ‘ the sanguine sunrise with his meteor eyes, or ‘ morn- 
ing on the jocund mountain-tops.’ Mr. Tennyson can draw truly 
the scenic detail of middle distance, and we feel the accuracy of his 
English manors, his sedgy water sides, and long bare wolds ; but 
when poets tell us of flowers, they only preach moralities on 
single blussoms. Before they can write of rose and daisy, they 
must pluck it for our mere human uses. We are bid love the 
ivy because it clings to our ruins, the primrose because it cheers 
us with hope of spring, the yew in that we plant it by our dead, 
and all the intricate perfections of the field as ‘ sprigs of summer.’ 
Yet beauty for a life’s appreciation is in the very province they 
leave untouched, and no gazing on hill outlines will yield keener 
pleasure than perception of a woody dell alive with spring; no 
tint of sky or curve of waterfall will more surely move our love 
than the wreaths of bramble or woodbine that curtain our hedges, 
or the mist of blue that floats among our copses when the 
hyacinth is out. 

Egotism is present in all this, nor can we divest ourselves of 
it so long as we are left the ever-present difficult choice of good 
and evil. We must be egotists in the face of sin and death, and 
flowers do not very nearly concern us. We associate our own 
feelings with the solitary and aspiring mountain-top ; we see in 
a fair valley the Eden where Paradise might be renewed ; land- 
scape suggests thoughts that have their echo in the experience 
of our lives, and there is joy to us in the waving cornfields, 
and pathos in sunset shadows. But the herbs under our feet 
make no appeal to our sympathy, they are alien to us in their 
evidently differing way of existence—they never can be said to 
rage as forests are said to rage, or like sunny waters to laugh. 
What Mr. Ruskin defines as the ‘ pathetic fallacy’ cannot, there- 
fore, draw us near to the stranger blossoms. It becomes evident 
that imaginative artists, whose vocation is to reconstruct ideal 
conditions of human existence, have little to do with these 
citizens of another state than ours. Paintings are vivified by 
the human idea central in their composition, and the poet's world 
is for purely human uses: though it may be gemmed here and 
there by a rose or a lily, he cannot dwell on their fairness except 
as it is symbolic of man’s needs or man’s perfections. We can 
subject the distant lines of wood and hill to our fancies, but the 
life of the foreground is so definite that we cannot treat the 
throbbing blossoms and springing’ herbs as merely typical forms. 

H 2 
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Their living force is so little subordinate to our own emotions, that 
it is almost antagonistic to art, and we believe that it is for 
these reasons that the great masters of painting use flowers so 
sparingly, notwithstanding the value of their colour. No plant- 
drawings can satisfy our imagination except in rarely idealized 
groups, and in such itis some sentiment expressed by delicate 
background, or some suggestive association, which attracts us. 
In truth, we love flowers for other causes than their relations 
with us, and therefore we entreat our readers, if they would 
enjoy to the full the pure pleasure that the nearest field can 
excite, to put away esthetic fancies, and to be content with 
a simple reception of the lessons that Solomon did not 
despise. 

If we lie down of a summer's day at lazy length along the 
sward, and peer among the intricate yet orderly tangles of the 
serried grasses, our consciousness of inexpressible fitness will be 
fulfilled. We need not pause to measure the stately sceptre of the 
iris that asserts her beauty by the brookside, or to think about the 
meadow-sweet that tosses her flowers above the crested sedges 
like foam on a green wave. Before it has time to know what it 
admires, the open heart will have beat a pulse faster in presence 
of the happy living things that press upwards in diligent worship. 
The waving rush-plumes, the ‘ starry river-buds,’ glimmering by, 
the tremulous bright water-grasses, can give us joy of a childlike, 
free sort, that we do not care to analyse, for in analysis it would 
altogether evaporate. It is wisest not to be wise as we lie ina 
noontide trance, watching the motion and radiance of the living 
flowers, or loiter in a dappled Surrey lane, and feel rather than 
observe the perfect order of the numberless leaves that stretch 


themselves to the streaming light from above so lovingly. Our. 


thirst for the ‘ multiplicity in unity,’ which is beauty, will be for 
once contented by the incalculable gradations of colour on a 
single dock leaf, suggesting further intricacy of texture and 
structure. No science of curve will explain to us the rules of 
God’s work ; yet, as we look along the fringes of fern, and between 
the wreaths of dog-rose, and vainly try to pierce the dark green 
arches of waving sedge, we feel there is no confusion, but 
that the meanest leaf of all that multitude grows by infallible 
Tule. It has a symmetry beyond our laws of symmetry, and a 
harmony of form of which we do not even know the key-note, but 
which has a power to gladden us that no egotist pursuit can 
confer. It is true that such pleasure of sensation cannot long 
remain with us. The tree of knowledge has shut us out from 
free enjoyment of the tree of life, yet in its leaves is healing, and 
each time we lift our eyes to see the manifested life of our Creator 
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in his works, we quicken our dead hearts to beat with the living 
power of his will. 

And in our perception of the supreme energy as it is shown in 
the facts of vegetution, there is less taint of selfishness than when 
we study other parts of creation that appeal to our sympathy 
more directly. We habitually claim as our servants the sun and 
stars, the ocean, and the mountain ranges; but the creatures of 
the hillside are, except in some few instances, visibly outside our 
world. We have only enslaved some hundred or so for our uses 
of the ninety-two thousand species that have been counted on 
the face of the earth. Their vehement life is quite independent 
of ours, and its laws are not regulated by our conceptions of Jaw. 
In their presence we begin to discover that we are not unerring 
judges of fitness, and when we learn, by the influence they exer- 
cise upon our souls, that sense is sometimes quicker than thought 
to teach us of the mysteries of existence, we make confession of 
the narrow limits of reason, that is a good introduction to the 
value of faith by which alone we shall know of the secrets of 
spiritual life. 

No analysis can trace the charm of leaf-arrangement to sciep- 
tific proportion, or the pleasantness of flower-hyes to any sanon 
of colour. We may, as has been done, resolve, all ,vegetatiye 

- growth into the operations of a simple stem and Jaf; which is, the 
primary type of every stage of plant growth, ‘still the vitality of 
the herb of the field baffles our knowledge. We may collect 
facts that prove the universality of certain laws by which flowers 
are coloured, and trace the spiral arrangements of leaf growth in 
thousands of instances, and yet we find ourselves at sea. The 
part of the universe most familiar to us has not been in anywise 

,comprehended. The mystery in the thistle by our wayside con- 
fronts our reason. Let us feel after, if haply we may find the 
central Mystery that gives us such joy of His presence, and con- 
fess our weakness of reason while we use our faculties of sense. 

Life is beauty, and it is through perception of their vital forces 
that we feel delight in the presence of flowers, not in their 
curves, however true to rule, nor in any harmony of colour they 
manifest. By their very separation from us in their way of ex- 
istence, while yet we feel them to be so intensely living, they ex- 
cite in us pure worship that is joy. 

The animal world is our own, and the brute life is not far 
removed from ours. But our plant neighbours are altogether 
strangers tous. We only approach them in their destruction, but 
in their life they are apart from us even while so constantly before 
us. We fatten on their death, and they spring from our graves. 
In the sources of our decay they find their means of growth. We 
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will set before our readers a table of our relations with the alien 
life of those close-pressing forms that are so apart from us, yet 
that live by Divine breath not less than we do. It is quoted by 
Dr. Balfour from Dumas’ work On the Balance of Organic 


Nature. 


is 
An apparatus of combustion or 
oxidation. 
Possesses the faculty of locomo- 
tion. 
Burns carbon. 
» hydrogen. 
ammonium. 
Exhales or gives off carbonic acid. 


» Water. 
» oxide of ammonium. 
azote. 


Consumes oxygen. 

neutral azotized mat- 
_tem » fatty matters. 
gum, anc sugar. 
Prodinees 

» electricity. 
Restores its elements to air and 

earth. 

Transforms organized into mineral 


A VEGETABLE 
is 
An apparatus of reduction or de- 
oxidation. 


Is fixed. 


Reduces carbon. 
» hydrogen. 
ammonium. 
Fixes carbonic acid. 
water. 
» oxide of ammonium. 
» azote. 
Produces oxygen. 
neutral azotized mat- 


ters. 
fatty matters. 
amylaceous matters, 
gum, and sugar. 
Absorbs heat. 


Abstracts electricity. 

Derives its elements from air and 
earth. 

Transforms mineral into organized 


matters. matters. 

A sense of their strangeness, long before it was so analyzed, 
has governed man’s relations with the grass of the field. For 
instance, idols have been made of most animal forms, but not of 
flowers, notwithstanding their striking beauty ; for man cannot 
idolize his nature in theirs—he can have pure joy of worship 
before their manifested life, but he cannot connect it with his 
own, for it admits of no sympathy, whatever reverence it may 
inspire for the unknown, and therefore, ungraven Deity that 
dwells in it. 

We can trace the perplexity that has been engendered in men’s 
minds by the presence of the plant world, in the treatment that 
flowers have received at our hands from generation to generation. 
As we might expect from the strong personality of the Greek 
races, in classical mythology when mention is made of plants, 
they are represented as metamorphosed men and women. ‘The 
keen sense of the Greek could not but perceive the evident indi- 
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viduality of hyacinth, or laurel, or trembling poplar; and he 
forthwith peopled them with invisible human souls. Adonis is 
present in the bright star-blossoms of the woods, Narcissus bends 
to gaze on his beauty in the stream that mirrors him. But, 
beside this homage to the vitality of flower and leaf, the classic 
artist rarely refers to the unsympathetic world of vegetation, and 
when he does, it is only as the healing or intoxicating properties of 
plants affect his own existence. He wreathes his Bacchantes with 
ivy, which was thought to be a preservative from drunkenness. 
He crowns Ceres with wheat, in gratitude for the great mother's 
gift to him; he crowns his heroes with bay, that could protect 
from lightning. In one familiar instance he, indeed, uses the 
beauty of a leaf for ornament ; but the acanthus, that folds itself 
round so many a pillar, is, at best, deformed, and chiefly beautiful 
for its adaptation to the human purpose of graceful support to 
which we put it. 

Among the northern races there appears to have been fuller 
appreciation of the separate life of tree and herb. The people 
bred in the stern discipline of the black northern winter wondered 
at the miracles of spring; and, less selfish and less social than the 
southerns, they were more open to the influence of the strong 
power that wrought in their untrodden forests, and that clothed 
the solitary valleys as if for festival of beings invisible to us. 
Plants became objects of superstition, and mysterious faculties 
were ascribed to the humblest wayside blossom. An alien life 
was noted in vegetation, and to it were attributed malicious or 
beneficial moods, such as gnomes and fairies might have. The 
court of Oberon and Titania had real presence to our ancestors, 
Mustard-seed and Pea-blossom made glad the foreground, while 
darker spirits of hemlock and nightshade conspired secretly against 
our life. The use of certain herbs to procure madness, to poison 
suddenly, or cure disease, ensured awe for the living flowers which 
when dead had such power over us. The misseltoe must be cut 
by hallowed priests with a golden sickle; the world’s destinies 
were bound up by our northern forefathers in the life of the ash- 
tree Iggdrasil. A host of minor fancies have come down to us 
concerning the spiritual influence of plants, some of which are 
still traceable in our country districts. Fern-seed could so 
etherealize us, that, wearing it, we might walk unseen ; and St. 
John’s wort had— 

‘Sovereign power o’er all the sullen fits 
And churlish fancies that besiege the mind.’ 


The dread of the mysterious vitality in vegetation grew even 
fantastic in its effect, as when men affirmed that the shrieks of 
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the wounded mandrake roots had power to destroy the human 
listener, and feared to pull them from the ground except by tying 
a dog to them, which, left in the field alone, dragged them away 
in its efforts at release. Sir Thomas Browne tells us of an im- 
posture of his time by which the ignorant fear of plant life was 
excited to the utmost: ‘In the roots of bryony and other plants, 
‘ yet virent, they carve out the figures of men and women first, 
‘ sticking therein the grains of barley or millet where they intend 
‘the hair should grow; then bury them in sand until the grains 
‘ shoot forth their roots, which, at the longest, will happen in 
‘twenty days ; they afterwards clip and trim those tender strings 
‘in the fashion of beards, and other hairy teguments. We 
need not in our pride of enlightenment glory overmuch in our 
freedom from such follies when we recal the recent instances of 
belief in herb magic that have been proved in agricultural districts. 
Itis traceable to the old conception of a separate life in flowers, 
which was rather a half truth than a falsehood. A dozen in- 
stances of it recur to us as we write ; for instance, it was an old cure 
for ague, that the patient should go to a willow-tree, and when 
he had tied three knots in a branch, he was to transfer his disease 
to the willow, by saying, ‘Good morning, old one! I give thee 
the cold! Good morning, old one!’ By the same formula gout 
could be handed over to a pine-tree, and a twisted neck might be 
set straight by twisting the stem of a willow. In this idea of 
vicarious suffering there is strong witness to the living powers of 
the tree apart from any chemical virtue of healing. 

As Christian light filtered through the darkness of our fancies 
touching the life of the world, we find the classic idea of plant 
existence as either identical with ours or altogether subservient to 
it, replaced by greater reverence for it as it witnessed to the 
Creator ; and side by side with the descent from the north of 
superstitious regard for the occult properties of herbs, there was 
throughout Europe ascent from the centres of the revealed re- 
ligion, of the biblical truths concerning them. Affectionate grati- 
tude for their service done to us was tempered with reverence for 
their beauty that our common Creator so specially recommends 
to our consideration. Christians could not but esteem the work 
done by God on the third day with a quicker sense of its meaning 
than was permitted to the less illuminated Jews. The typical 
lilies and roses, the vine and the olive of prophecy, had new 
meaning to the followers of Christ, who therefore felt a regard for 
them neither Jew nor Gentile had ever done. Flowers became 
spiritually symbolic of the new life in its highest triumphs. The 
hly and the palm were associated with the martyr’s victory and 
the virgin’s purity ; the rose was the token of Divine love ; the 
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righteous were represented by date-trees and fast-rooted cedars ; 
the vine was the common emblem of the Church, and the olive 
was the recognised sign of reconciliation. There was no longer 
the indifference of contempt or the enmity of fear in our thoughts 
of the second world that had been united with our own by the 
link of revelation. Pleasant, not terrible legends gathered round 
flowers in the first growth of Christianity, long afterwards, it is 
true, to be again replaced by painful superstition, when the ideas 
of fiendish possession of matter in all its forms gathered like a 
nightmare over Europe. Among the earliest miracles in which 
flowers were mentioned was the tale of the flowering branch that 
decided in favour of Joseph’s claim to be the husband of Mary. 
It is evidently a revival of the history of Aaron’s rod; but it 
indicates a loving expectation of fellowship from the creatures of 
the vegetable kingdom different from the thoughts entertained of 
them by the contemptuous or frightened unbeliever. We are told 
that corn sprang up and ripened as the Son of Man went by, and 
that at Cairo a date-tree bent itself to feed with its fruit the 
blessed Virgin. Even in the intensely human sacrifice of the 
Cross was mingled, by the affectionate feeling of old chroniclers, 
a thought of the plant life. Its timber was said to have grown 
from the grave of Adam, and to have resisted all attempt to use 
it for other purposes than to become the servant of our Lord's 
last will. Our readers will probably recal the roses and lilies 
that wrought conviction in the heart of St. Cecilia's brother ; the 
palm-tree that proved by its sudden rooting what marvellous 
child St. Christopher had borne on his shoulders ; the roses that 
saved St. Elizabeth of Hungary from her husband's wrath ; and 
the three apples and three roses sent to St. Dorothea during her 
martyrdom from the Paradise of Christ. 

As Lord Lindsay well observes, the flower of Venus—the rose 
of the Greek imagination—is mean compared with the rose of 
Christendom that ‘ sprang up out of persecution,’ when the holy 
maiden of Bethlehem was ‘demed to the death,’ as narrated by 
Maundeville, ‘and as the Fyre beganne to brenne aboute hire, 
‘sche made hire Preyers to our Lord, and anon was the Fyer 
‘quenched and oute, and the Brondes that were brennynge be- 
‘comen red Roseres, and the Brondes that were not kindled 
‘becomen white Roseres, fulle of Roses. And theise weren the 
‘first Roseres and Roses, both white and red, that ever any man 
sawhe.’ 

With the growth of our religion grew recognition of the living. 
beauty and significance of the lilies of the field, and kindly con- 
nexion of the fair wild blossoms and the fairer visions of 
angelic and saintly presence. In spite of our English terror 
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of ‘Marianism’ and saint invocation, the old names of Lady's 
tresses, Lady’s mantle, sweet Basil, and sweet Cecily, sound 
pleasantly to our ear. But we find more serious acknowledgment 
of the world of plants in the whole spirit of Gothic art. Not, like 
the Greek, content to model a crushed leaf, and repeat endlessly 
the same isolated fact, the builders educated in true Catholicity 
of art received gladly the lessons of every wood and pasture. 
The churches of medieval Europe are expressions of life in every 
detail, rather than of symmetry or proportion as we mean the 
words. The classical rendering of other forms but that of man 
represented death, not life; but from illimitable forest and 
springing herb the Gothic architects drew inspiration, until in 
some of their noblest works they mimicked the affluence of 
nature in their free traceries and in their wealth of leaf and flower 
design. Round arches graceful as those of wood glades, twine 
branch and tendril in plenteous variety, for those earnest workers 
did not miss the truth that in the life of trailing trefoil or clinging 
ivy was their beauty, not in dead curve of outline, however 
precise. The sense of vital truth still lingers in the hard stone- 
work done so long ago, and impresses us with a feeling of 
immortality that even the massiveness of Egyptian building 
does not suggest. 

We fancy that the ‘ wise-hearted’ men to whom was committed 
the carved work of the tabernacle wrought in like fashion its 
pomegranates and almond branches; and still more surely those 
workmen that executed the ‘ open flowers,’ and palms, and lilies 
of the Temple, under the guidance of the learned king who knew 
all manner of trees, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall. It seems strange that leaf and flower 
should be of more avail to the carver than to the poet or painter, 
and then only as subservient to architecture ; but there is a certain 
life in all building apart from its use that the creations of other 
arts do not possess. Painting, divested of a central human 
thought, is poor imitation, and poetry treats only of purely 
personal sympathies ; but Notre Dame, or Rouen Cathedral, have 
existence of their own; in their presence we need not necessarily 
think of their designers ; they have a certain life in stone, and so 
they may be clothed with stone leaves and flowers, as a forest-tree 
is given the living blossom. 

Though poetry deals but in a subjective way with these 
strangers to our life, we doubt not but that poets, by their temper, 
have been mostly Jearners from the volume of nature they unfold. 
Though Chaucer deals with the beings of the greenwood as a 
pageant for his entertainment, we discover in his habits fuller ap- 
preciation of their influence than we find in the recorded life of 
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any artist until Wordsworth told us of the ‘joy too deep for 
tears’ that the meanest flower could give. Every May sweet 
Chaucer, the father of our English verse, used to leave his books, 
and renew his powers in the company of opening buds and 
springing leaves, and we doubt not that the sap in his verse was 
quickened by his perceptions of trees 


‘Eche in his kind, with colour fresh and grene 
As emeraude ; that joy it was to sene ;’ 


and of such nooks as he saw 


‘ful of blossomed bowis 
Upon a river, in a grene mede, 
There as sweteness evermore enough is, 
With flours white, blewe, yelowe, and rede, 
And colde welle streames, nothing dede.’ 


Though he moralizes on flower and leaf as any preacher might, 
he had a truer instinct of their meaningful life than many a 
_late botanist, when he wrote of the influence of the eglantine 
perfume, 
‘that certainly 

There is no herte, I deme, in such dispaire, 

Ne with thoughtes froward and contraire 

So overlaid, but it should soone have bote, 

If it had ones felt this savour sote— 


proving his kindred by many a passage of pure love for flowers 
with his great master Dante, who, in the few of the Divine 
Comedy that touch on plants, writes of them as fair existences, 
with life apart, and not entirely created for culinary or chemical 
purposes. 

But the ghastly dance of death that whirled through Europe 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, did not encourage such 
loving thoughts of plant life. The general use of poisons injured 
its fair fame, and the early affection of the Christian world began 
to be replaced by fear, of flowers that were occasionally made 
conduits of death. Subtle venom was sometimes administered in 
courtly bouquets, so that their perfume came to be a terror rather 
than a delight. It is, besides, probable that the dangerous powers 
of vegetable life were magnified on their discovery by the re- 
turning adventurers who had found in the tropics their extreme 
development. The colonists of the East and West Indies 
naturally looked with hate rather than love on the destructive 
strychnos ; the nettles whose sting could leave disease for years, 
or the manchineel tree, under whose shade no man dared to sleep. 
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Strange reports of monstrous plants startled society, and new 
drugs were introduced that could work effects only explicable by 
theories of witchcraft. The old phantoms of malicious will and 
demon life in vegetation, rose again in the decay of religious 
faith and love, and the hue and cry against witches which sounds 
so strangely in the era of Bacon and Raleigh, was probably 
quickened by the new experience of narcotic and exciting medicines. 
It would be long to write of the follies said of them in the first 
fever of curious research into the mysteries of nature that pre- 
ceded the birth of scientific investigation. 

Even the sober and accurate Gerarde is betrayed into quaint 
assertion of moral uses in plants that proves the singular 
mixture of perception that they had occult vitality, and the 
utter egotism that attributed to them like passions to our own. 

In truth, the intense personality of the Elizabethan era recog- 
nised as valuable only human existence. Life was too pressing 
for thought of the fair creatures of the flower world, except as 
they touched our needs or ministered to our pleasures. The 
Armada kept wise men’s eyes from looking at seaweeds, 
and Puritanism, which thought more of the written than of 
the unwritten revelation of nature, was brewing. We are 
certain that Shakspeare was not untouched by the meanings 
of flower-life when he wrote of the daffodils 


‘That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.’ 


But his companions did not look further than the trimming of 
the gardens in which they took their pleasure. Potatoes and 
tobacco, spices and fruits were multiplied, but in proportion, 
sense of greenwood life grew fainter ; cherries and apricots, lime- 
trees and poplars were introduced among us, and Sir Anthony 
Ashley, of Dorsetshire, first planted a cabbage in England, for 
which service he is rewarded by the cabbage at his feet which 
appears on his monument. Good service to their race these 
vegetable economists doubtless did; but of quite another sort to 
that of the Gothic architects, whose spirit of reverential love for 
plant-beauty seems to have died out during the seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries. How utterly we may conceive, in the hearts - 


of common men, when Milton, to enhance the perfections of Eden, 
clips the thorns of its roses, and makes the chief service of its 
trees be to drop gums as Adam and Eve pass by. 

Yet the gardener fancies of the Stuart poets and the kitchen 
botany of the older herbalists is preferable to the systematizers 
who infested the science of plant-life, as they did all other 
sciences, in the encyclopedic era. The world, a hundred years 
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ago, had grown so wise, that not even to the ‘unknown God,’ 
whom we feel in all true beauty, were many altars erected; and 
the deathful egotism of scepticism blinded men to the life of the 
universe even more than the previous egotism of their struggle 
for existence. No science seems to have been more injured by 
fanciful analogy than botany. Naturalists spent their energies 
in looking for resemblances that never existed between our cir- 
culation and our respiratory organs and the habits of plants. We 
clung to the belief that all life on earth must be modelled after 
ours, and we gratified our vanity by inventing weaknesses in 
plants that corresponded to our own. Botanists made jokes on 
the marriages of flowers, and poetasters grew pathetic on the 
modesty of the snowdrop and the sensitiveness of the mimosa. 
The unconscious creatures of a state not only different but anti- 
thetic to ours, were endowed with heroic or humble characters. 
The lily might have played heroine in Minerva-press tales; and 
the ‘day's-eye, no longer emblem of the sun, was alternately 
pitied and praised as a contented country bumpkin. We must 
again quote Dr. Darwin’s poem as the ultimate extravagance of 
that learning which is for ever turning over shallow and uncon- 
nected observations. He presents to us so vividly the conceits 
of herbalists as they flourished seventy years ago, that we must 
inflict on our readers another extract from his Loves of the 
Plants. We quote from his book at random, for every page is 
alike in false conclusion, though bristling with fact :-— 


‘With strange deformity Plantago treads, 
A monster birth, and lifts his hundred heads ; 
Yet with soft love a gentle belle he charms, 
And clasps the beauty in his hundred arms.’ 


The grass of the field was never in worse plight than when its 
admirers were most noisy under the banner of Rousseau sentiment 
and philosophical—so called—system. The temper was better 
which made simple use of vegetable properties, than the vanity 
which complimented Jehovah on his ingenuity in making the life 
of plants as nearly similar to our own as circumstances permitted ; 
and far better the reverent imitation of flower growth by the 
stonecutters of the Middle Ages, than the dull learning which 
dried and weighed for the mere purpose of classification rather 
than for love of truth. To arrange and define species, to quote 
synonyms, and decide whether lilies should be called lilyworts, 
lilianths, or liliads, appeared to satisfy the most ambitious botanist. 
The nightmare of arrangement sat heavy on the discoveries of the 
microscope; and the facts of chemistry were seized on, not that 
we might learn more of plants, but that we might know in what 
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compartment of our herbarium we should place our specimens. 
Jussieu enunciated a novel truth when his genius declared 
that ‘le but principal de la Science est, non de nommer 
‘une plante, mais de connaitre sa nature et son organisation 
entiére.’ 

Since this acknowledgment a revolution has been worked that 
has altered the feeling of the million towards plant-life, not less 
than the practice of naturalists. While Brown and Schleiden, 
among many others, tracked the history of a flower from its 
birth to its death, the world has yearly grown more susceptible 
to the beauty of its life. It is true that the exotics of the garden 
were never without perhaps more than their due meed of admira- 
tion, but in them men loved chiefly the skill which produced 
them, and the taste which governed their arrangement. They 
were an additional luxury, and their excellence flattered our 
vanity ; yet let our readers compare the charm of a conservatory 
with the delight afforded by a hill-side. The luscious perfume 
and massed colour of the artificial pleasance intoxicates the 
senses ; but the fragrance of the windy down, its divine harmony 
of tint, and its fitness of leaf and blossom, exhilarate our heart. 
The innumerable details of which we are conscious in the order- 
ing of a single field or copse, each links in the awful circle of the 
universe, incite us to adore, which is the happiest, because the 
least egotist attitude of our being. Death faces us in the finest 
growth of cultivated plants. Life comforts us in every change of 
the wild common. 

The love of that wild-flower intensity of existence has entered 
largely in our familiar life. No design of carved work pleases us 
so well as those in which there is some indication of it ; while Pre- 
Raffaelites attempt to express it in every exhibition. Our per- 
sons of quality do not, like Mrs. Delany, delight in paper gardens ; 
we do not believe there is one cultivated mind, such as hers un- 
doubtedly was, left in England, who would ‘ finish nine hundred 
‘and seventy accurate and elegant representations of different 
‘vegetables in what is called paper mosaic.’ Mrs. Delany's 
method was greatly admired in her day: ‘it consisted in placing 
‘the leaves of each plant, with the petals and all the other parts 
‘of the flowers, on coloured paper, and cutting them with 
‘ scissors accurately to the natural size and form, and then past- 
‘ing them on a dark ground.’ Poor flowers ! 

Our Wardian cases are witness of the change in our thoughts 
of plants. The ferns and mosses in them are precious to us, not 
for perfume or colour, but because their growth is free, notwith- 
standing the disadvantages of the drawing-room; and we can 
watch from day to day the unrolling of their leaves and the 
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production of their young in all their living fairness. We no 
longer turn from the green mantle of the pool or the stains on 
wood and wall with disgust, for life, which is beauty, is present in 
the jointed cells, the rapid circulation, and the energetic growth 
of these simplest forms of vegetation. Strange water-threads 
and slimy lichens are welcome in our boudoirs, from which a 
florist, twenty years ago, would have turned with loathing. They 
owe their reception to their clear manifestation of the mysteries 
of vegetable existence, which are more accessible in their simple 
forms than in the complexity of a flowering plant. Until late 
years, botany read backwards the large volume of nature it pro- 
fessed to explain ; but now we are content to begin at the begin- 
ning, or at least the nearest point to the beginning, to which we 
can apply our gross perception. The circle of life has no loose 
ends to be reached by us; and we shall probably never com- 
prehend what are the vital forces that start the embryo plant on 
its career of existence ; but it will be interesting to commence at 
the earliest point at present attained by physiologists, and trace 
the infancy of the plant from its germ, first acknowledging, in the 
words of one of the pioneers of the new botany, that ‘at present 
‘it embraces but a very narrow circle of actually established 
‘ facts, few indications of natural laws, and no fundamental prin- 
‘ ciples and ideas by which it might be developed.’ 

Perhaps so much the better; naturalists are forced to observe, 
not to dream. 

All plants, from the oak to the jelly fungus that we find after 
rain on our gravel-walks, are formed of closed bags or cells 
variously shaped, that perform all the operations necessary to the 
growth of the organism they build up. The generation of the 
yeast plant, which grows in fermented fluid, is thus described by 
Schleiden :-— 

‘Pure albumen from the white of an egg was dried and rubbed 
down with sugar, and left to ferment; the fluid at first was perfectly 
clear. On the third day, the small portions of albumen which at the 
commencement exhibited a sharply angular aspect, assumed partly a 
granular aspect, and some a more or less rounded form. These 
globules showed an active molecular movement, and some appeared 
strung together. On the fourth day there was seen between these 
granules round or elongated cells, which were either solitary or 
arranged together in a line, with a tendency to branched fibres. 
An active fermentation went on, and gas bubbles were given out from 
the albumen granules and the linear cells.’ 


Life had begun, and from the working of those, or similar 
cells, all subsequent growth is tolerably traceable, though we 
remain ignorant of the laws by which it is controlled. Each 
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globule in its separate workshop performs its allotted task with 
suitableness that is strangely akin to instinct. Some elaborate 
the juices of the organism to which they belong, and others 
stretch spindle-shaped, and line their walls with spiral fibres that 
shall strengthen stem and leaf, and give toughness to the sap- 
vessels. Some secrete the fatty substances which take colour 
from light, and which make our earth green and its flowers 
beautiful. There are cells to secrete the poisons that sting us, 
and the perfumes that are breathed by flowers in their rapture of 
blossoming. The hairs of plants are lengthened cells that 
have stretched themselves to catch the dew, to float the winged 
seeds, or to shade the pores which thickly stud most leaves. 
There are root-cells that appear endowed with special power of 
selection, choosing the juices best suited to the growth of the 
commonwealth above. And most curious of all, and most 
important, are the spore or embryonic cells that, by a secret 
chemistry, are given the office of reproducing the whole plant to 
which they belong. 

The ,life of the cell is to the plant much what the life of a 
perfect citizen of a perfect republic might be—for it is thought 
that as the contents of the cells dispose themselves, the form of 
the whole plant is regulated. Each performs its work with 
orderly diligence, contributing to the growth of the whole, yet 
maintaining separate life. There is not any exit or entrance to 
it; it carries on its own circulation; it feeds by absorption that 
preserves due density of its contents, giving and taking from its 
neighbour-cells, so as to maintain the balance of perfect life. 
And its life is no inactive one; for instance, in a common kind of 
puff-ball, it has been calculated that twenty thousand cells were 
formed every minute. Let us imagine to ourselves the combined 
energy of the thousand cells that make up a single petal of a 
rose, and we shall better understand its indescribable charm, 
that is beyond any explanation of its colour and form. Even in 
the lowest organisms we feel the beauty of their livingness that 
reconciles us with fungus and moss, when we no longer regard them 
as mere evidences of rotting death and painful decay. The dark 
red mould on dead wet leaves loses its ugliness when we know 
that it is formed of living and multiplying cells that have 
a regular law of increase, and that at certain steps of their exist- 
ence separate and spin about rapidly in the moist drops of the 
autumn dew which is their element. 

The verification of the cell-life has opeued a new realm to 
naturalists, and we are not surprised that classification of species, 
formerly the sum of botanic effort, is now chiefly used in deter- 
mining the genealogy of our floras, and in researches touching 
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the life of the past and the destinies of the future world of vegeta- 
tion. Observation of varieties takes a high place when it is made 
to assist in solving the great question of Whence and Whither. 
As Mr. Darwin writes :-— 


‘When we no longer look at an organic being as a savage looks at a 
ship, as at something wholly beyond his comprehension; when we 
regard every production of nature as one which has had a history ; 
when we contemplate every complex structure and instinct as the 
summing-up of many contrivances, each useful to the possessor, nearly 
in the same way as when we look at any great mechanical invention 
as the summing-up of the labour, the experience, the reason, and even 
the blunders of numerous workmen. When we thus view each organic 
being, how far more interesting—I speak from experience—will the 
study of natural history become! A grand and almost untrodden 
field of inquiry will be opened, on the causes and laws of variation, on 
correlation of growth, on the direct action of external conditions, and 
so forth.’ 


Without agreeing in all Mr. Darwin’s conclusions, we acknow- 
ledge with him how greatly the interest deepens with which we 
‘consider the lilies’ when we become conscious of their indi- 
vidual and aspiring life. It is less shadowed by that curse 
under which the whole creation groans, and therefore it presents 
to us, if a less sympathetic, a more perfect beauty than does any 
creature of the animal world. 

In proportion as our examination of its details leads us 
towards perception of its unity of idea in variety of expression, 
will plant organization delight us, and the subtlest thinker 
of modern times explained one of the chief truths of vegeta- 
tive perfection when he observed the idea that is present in 
all its varied developments of flower and branch. Goethe 
first drew attention to the fact that all plant-growth is modelled 
on the simple law of repeated stem and leaf. As the cell 
differently modified performs all the functions of nutrition and 
reproduction, so the stalk or axis producing on its summit a leaf 
is the type of all the intricate variations of the foliage and the 
blossom. The pine and the vak, the daisy and the corn of our 
fields, grow by the like invariable rule. Each axis with its leaf 
is an individual capable of separate growth, yet governed by the 
necessities of the fellowship to which it belongs. It is an 
obedient member ready to be flower or root, as need be, to become 
the crowning and fruitful blossom, or to spread itself to the rain 
and the sun in the many offices of the green leaf with energy of 
vital force we hardly estimate as we lie under the silent trees 
and watch the flowers that seem so still except when some wind 
stirs them. 
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We are glad to know that the noble and fair or quaint forms 
that throng around us, are not so many toys puzzling us by their 
differences. We are saved much confusion of idea touching the 
universe, when we know that one plan of growth unites the un- 
sightly hemlock and the queen rose, the graceful ash and the 
thistle of the wayside. We need no longer seek in druggist uses, 
or even in the edible value of plant or herb, an apology for its 
existence if it happen to contradict our canons of colour or form. 
The perfect type of leaf and stem dignifies all by its presence. 
Recognising the unity of primal form in all, we are relieved from 
our perplexities concerning the diversities of their growth, while 
our reverence for the Creator of that comprehensive law is in- 
creased tenfold. 

Each fresh example of the general laws which unite in their 
working widely differing species renews our admiration for their 
individual energy of life. The ease with which plants adapt 
themselves to their circumstances, always doing their best to be 
perfect, is most interesting. If sap be wanting at the farthest 
bough of a tree, there is rapid communication made to the root- 
cells, that forward it by rapid stages through the thousand 
laboratories that are between them and their object, each cell, as 
it were, being a separate posting-house, that sends on, not the 
juice it receives, but its own, which is displaced by the new 
arrival from below. The continuous energy of the stationary 
trunks is little suspected as we sit by their silent grandeur, yet 
they beat with vehement life that may be guessed by the measure- 
ment of a vine’s rising sap that was found to have fivefold greater 
force of circulation than there is in the crural artery of « horse. 
The sum of growth in a meadow during a May day would even 
more surprise us, if it could be calculated ; the development of 
its millions of organizations, the arrangement of its leaves, almost 
confounds thought. We are driven to the perceptions of mere 
sense, ever quicker to feel the details of life than the most in- 
structed reason. _ 

We probably have unwittingly attached special beauty to the 
supreme life of the flower, in that to it is committed transmission 
of this life, while the green leaves are chiefly occupied in its pre- 
servation. The colour that generally distinguishes flowers will 
not account for their effect on us, for a crimson or golden leaf will 
not give us the same pleasure as the red or yellow cup that holds 
the seed-cells within its circle. The blossom is the centre of each 
plant's system, the fulfilment of its growth, and the promise of 
its resurrection ; it pleases us in the same way that the living 
breath of the thyme or violet charms us beyond the subtlest 
perfumes we can compound of their dead qualities. 
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In dwelling lovingly on the general truths of vegetation, 
we perhaps disappoint our readers by not amusing them with the 
nice contrivance and particular adaptation of certain plants, but 
we do not think that mere surprise at the Creator's ingenuity is 
the temper they should excite. The phenomena of vegetation 
are, we think, more impressive in their unity than in their 
peculiarities, and observation of differing tracts in plant-life 
should subserve further knowledge of its general laws rather than 
contribute to the chaos of isolated facts which have so long 
amused children and wrought confusion among systematizers. 
No argument of Divine workmanship taken from the fragments 
of design that we glean painfully among His separate creations is 
so satisfactory to faith as the study of the life He has gifted 
with capacity to develope itself. We have too long played with 
the lilies as if they were automata, and discussed the machinery 
of closing petal and flower-marriage, as if flowers were ingenious 
toys fresh from the mind of the Creator. We have been overlong 
astonished that leaves should catch flies, and tell us what o’clock 
it is ; that seeds should fly, and insects befriend their flower homes. 
Our conceited belief in the Artisan behind the scenes of nature, 
who plays useful tricks that we entirely approve of, fails before 
the difficulties that further investigation will always set up against 
such practical idolatry. Isis will not preach us the orthodox 
sermons we expect ; let us reverently acknowledge her living will, 
though she cease to be the delightful juggler whose tricks were 
all to be explained if we looked into them. We must be content 
to know that we do not know, even while we feel the charm of her 
arrangements ; why her yellows, and crimsons, and greens, that in 
dyed stuffs would be detestable, are beautiful when animated by 
her; and why her arrangement of celandine and primrose, herb 
Robert and violet on a bankside, excel all gardening order. We 
touch and reverence such works, though our reason can no more 
comprehend them than the other mysteries that close us in on 
every side. 

Approaching it in this respectful though not moralizing spirit, 
many of the difficulties created by those who will look for design 
such as a man might invent, in the burning bush of the universe, 


have been removed. The vast law of life that works by selection . 


of particular flowers to further improvement of species, helps us 
to understand the painful riddle of creative waste, as we are too 
ready to think it. Observing patiently the habits of plants, we 
begin to perceive that the over-supply of seed, the struggle of 
crowded species, the loss and death of so many, tend to improve- 
ment of vegetation generally. The problem of over-expenditure 
of vital power need no longer be shuffled by as one that implies 
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doubt of the Supreme wisdom. The theory that Death is the 
most useful personage in the drama of existence, that lichens 
spread to make earth for grass, grass springs to be eaten by 
beasts, and beasts fatten to make food for man, man’s body again 
turning into the constituent parts of lichens, and so recom- 
mencing the circle, has always been to us painfully discordant 
and destructive of the very spirit of beauty, besides that it is not 
carried out by fact. Further study of life in lichen and grass 
and beast of the field, and we trust also in man, however low he 
has fallen from his place, enables us to see a nobler end than 
destruction for the meanest moss. In truth, the fuller life which 
is the dream of all who aspire is not less an aim to the tree and 
the herb. Their struggle for existence becomes a mean to their 
perfection, and the presence of death is to them, as to us, a pledge 
of higher life. 

Is it wonderful that we should be soothed and comforted by 
the presence of the thronging creatures that set before us their 
pure life? Every law of their being gains interest that is not 
mere curiosity, for they contribute their corroboration to the 
great truths that are revealed elsewhere to us—to the facts of 
discipline that is educational not vengeful, of unity in the one 
purpose of existence, and of the worship which every harmonious 
life offers up. 

Since botany treated of plants as they live, rather than as they 
wither in herbariums, their generation and their history, from the 
embryo cell to the culminating production of seed and spore, 
has occupied the thoughts of naturalists. To our thought the 
simple growth of any blade of grass is equally, if not more in- 
teresting than tales of upas-trees and epiphytes, and plants ‘ whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders.’ Screw-pines and Victoria 
regias astonish us, but they do not appeal to our admiration more 
than the eyebright or the violet of our walks. The same laws 
are common to both, and as knowledge increases, less and less 
important difference is found to exist even between the cryptogamic 
fungus and the flowering tree. 

We have seen that each cell is a chemist in his laboratory 
mixing compounds that are ever assuming new forms, and develop- 
ing all matters useful to the mother organization ; but a peculiar 
aim seems to animate the whole confederacy. To shield and 
perfect the particular cells that have to reproduce the plant ap- 
pears the ultimate office of all the energy spent on root and leaf, 
on perfume and colour. If we trace the history of one of these 
crowded republics we call a herb, we shall find that all its opera- 
tions relate to the renewed creation of itself; its various manu- 
‘factures, its exports and imports, the births, marriages, and 
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deaths within its government, subserve the future seed. All 
secondary uses of leaves as food, or as cleansers of our atmosphere, 
take a low place in our regard in comparison with their value as 
life-producers. In fact, we can almost believe in their instinct, 
when we find the myriad cells of a tree combining to repair all 
breach of its constitution, with a doubleness of action that 
astonishes us not less by its individuality than by the strange 
balance and unity of purpose that is its chief characteristic. 
From the action of the cell that reproduces itself from within, 
to that of the forest which colonizes a province, and prepares it 
for vegetation by increased supply of moisture and electricity, 
we find everywhere effort to further perfection and increased 
vitality. No fact of mere usefulness to alien life is so dear to 
us as this, and our interest in every further manifestation of this 
energy is quickened. The rapid transpiration of plants ; their 
power to assimilate light; their marvellous intricacy of parts, 
touch our love rather than our foolish wonder. Such facts as 
that there have been counted 160,000 breathing pores in a square 
inch of leaf surface, that we know a sunflower to have ex- 
haled twenty ounces of fluid in a day, give us a glimpse of the 
volume of gases that are bulanced by the vegetation of a field. 
As we approach the highest point of this vitality, all its effects 
increase in interest. Round the flower is concentrated every 
energy of the plant in their full development, and its peculiar 
work is assisted by intricate machinery and chemical changes 
that we find in no other part of the republic. For instance, 
special cells that will contract or dilate at need, line the petals 
of many flowers that close at night, or in rain, or at such times 
as their seed-vessels might be injured. The globules that secrete 
green wax, or chlorophyl as it is called, for the purposes of 
the common leaves, are replaced by manufactures of a substance 
that will take instead yellow or blue tints under the action of 
light. The yellow and blue colours which form the foundation 
of all flower hues, we find, reverse the action of the chlorophyl. 
They evolve carbonic acid gas instead of oxygen, and produce 
heat by its oxidation, in the same way that animals make heat, 
and, as we can easily perceive, this change of leaf action has a 
more important part to play in the operations of the flower than 
to please our eye by brilliant colour. ‘The warmth given out 
during flowering causes ferment in the starch cells of the blossom, 
and changes the matters contained in them, so that generally a 
sugary juice is formed, which has in its turn important offices. 
Our readers will be probably surprised to hear that the common 
arum has been measured to increase in heat fifteen degrees 
Fahrenheit above the surrounding temperature. The pistil and 
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anthers of the flower are but fresh forms of stem and leaf, but 
they are endowed with such extreme sensitiveness that we can 
hardly recognise in them the quiet workers of the lower phytons. 
To the cells contained in them is committed the future reproduc- 
tion of their organisms ; they represent the will of the whole 
plant. The pistil, which is the upper and open end of the flower 
stem, cradles the globule in which is to be produced the seed. 
- It is the only part of the plant which is not altogether shielded 
by skin ; but the sticky surface of its summit waits for the pollen 
cells that are to fall on it without any covering to its soft moist 
texture. Meantime the anthers, or pollen cases, containing their 
supply of fecundating globules, burst and scatter their dust, of 
which perhaps only one or two grains fix themselves with success 
on the stigma. As every child knows, insects are sometimes 
useful to place the pollen cells on the pistil, but more frequently 
the stamen that supports the anther stoops, by the contraction or 
the swelling of its cells, towards the stigma. Time would fail us 
if we were to write of the hundred contrivances by which this 
union of pollen and pistil is effected, but its commonest mode is, 
we think, sufficiently interesting. 

As the fecundating cells are the most important of all, we are not 
surprised to find them, in proportion, much more numerous than 
those that do the work of nutrition and growth. Their lavish 
production by the plant is a lesson to our egotism, which would 
insist that the vegetable world is mainly for our use. They are 
not concerned in maintaining our life, but altogether in reproduc- 
tion of their own, and yet we find them supplied in almost unac- 
countable quantities. 

Our readers have probably heard of sulphur showers. In 
April, 1850, for instance, a yellow-coloured rain fell near Swansea, 
from a bright sky, which was found to consist of pollen grains 
belonging to a species of willow. Near pine woods the pheno- 
menon is not uncommon ; and most observers must have noticed 
the cloud of yellow dust that flies from a fir-tree if shaken while 
it is flowering. In a single head of dandelion, two hundred and 
forty-three thousand pollen cells have been counted, and if we 
remember that each of these minute bags has an orderly life 
within itself, we shall almost feel awe before the amount of vital 
force represented by the mere seed dust on a single forest-tree. 
We fail to conceive what the amount of pollen cells would be, for 
instance, in the summer crop of a horse-chestnut, that lights so 
many spires of white flame on each spreading terrace of its 
boughs. Every broad branch, every waving leaf, its giant stem 
and its fair blossoms, have grown chiefly to produce the million 
particles of dust that float and cling about the central flower-cells, 
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until thousands of young plants are formed in embryo. There 
are enough to stock a province ; but what is of graver consequence, 
there are enough to battle with the world, and to prove, in loss of 
many, which germ is worthiest to continue further life and further 
reproduction. 

The vitality of the pollen cell answers to its supreme work. 
When it is fixed in its right position on the stigma, it drops a 
long tube through the yielding texture of the pistil, until it 
reaches the peculiar cell in which is to be formed the embryo 
plant. Sometimes the growth of this tube is begun within half 
a minute of contact, and in many plants it is wonderfully rapid. 
The pollen cell of the autumn crocus makes a tube within twelve 
hours that extends nine thousand times its own diameter, a 
rapidity of growth that we can better measure if we think of it in 
more appreciable dimensions; as, for instance, if a turnip six 
inches thick were to stretch a stalk in equal proportion to the 
shoot of the pollen cell, it would in a day exceed the height of 
Ben Nevis. The story of Jack and the Beanstalk seems no 
longer quite beyond the possibilities of vegetable energy. 

The fragrance of a flowery down on a hot summer's day, is not 
less a marvel of life. As the warm puffs of odour strike on our 
sense, we must not attribute the charm to mere secretion of 
certain resinous or oily substances by the flower-glands. No 
chemistry can compound the perfume of a blossom, for it belongs 
to its life at the moment of its intensest vitality. It increases 
during certain stages of the pollen action, and it has even been per- 
ceived to be intermittent in some instances. In the night-blowing 
cereus, gushes of fragrance have been perceived to occur at in- 
tervals of about half an hour, accompanied. by distinct motion 
of the calyx. Probably the same phenomena might be observed 
in many of our common flowers, if their action were minutely 
watched. And we shall surely inhale the fervid breath of gorse, 
the soft luscious scent of the hyacinth, the aroma of thyme, or 
the indescribable friendly greeting of the violet with keener 
delight when we know that we are spending our love, on it may 
be the highest development of life that is maniftested now on 
earth. We do not wonder that naturalists, at one stage of obser- 
vation, used to think that there was a soul like the human soul 
placed somewhere in the plant, for in some particulars the flower 
seems to have even fuller measure of the breath of life than those 
creatures that are nearer the organization of man, and therefore 
appear to have been more affected by the results of his disobedience. 
Instinct appears to be replaced in the plant world by a fuller 
vitality, that is maintained by more rapid chemical changes. It 
is true that the life of the flower seems separate from all volun- 
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tary power, but perhaps it is all the more purely beautiful in its 
manifestation of energy that is so active, yet so absolutely with- 
out different will from that of its Creator. 

Thinking thus, we are not surprised to find that the law which 
governs the thousand differences of vegetable reproduction is 
universal in its working. In extremely low, as well as in the 
higher classes, it appears that there is a necessary union between 
two cells before there can be a new individual. Propagation 
by bud there may be without end, but not true advance of 
kind. In the green slime of our ponds the same law causes 
certain cells to join together by tubes, before embryonic 
bodies capable of beginning a new group of cells are produced. 
The extreme energy of these inferior plants is not less singular 
than that of the more perfect species. As the generating cells of 
flowerless plants are not, during their infancy, sheltered by a 
seed-cradle, they are more shifty to provide for themselves. 
They are the gipsies of the vegetable world, ready for active life, 
and independent from their birth. Though we believe it does 
not exist, it is hard to avoid the impression of voluntary power, 
when we see the child-cells of ferns and water-weeds, in shape 
not unlike microscopic tadpoles, hairy worms, or sea-anemones, 
according to their kind, spinning in water with independent 
motion. When the further development of the mysterious creature 
begins, it settles down to its stationary work of fresh reproduc- 
tion. The ceaseless aim of its life, in common with that of the 
oak or the rose, being ever the improved representation of its 
kind, however humble, in all circumstances, however difficult. 

Study of our neighbours of the meadow and moss discovers to 
us everywhere the simplicity of law in countless variation of 
working, that distinguishes the creations of the Divine mind. 
Even the tints of the thousand-hued flowers may be traced to 
two series, of which yellow and blue are the respective bases. 
The yellow class never by any care can be made to produce blue 
flowers, or the blue yellow, though both gradate to red—the 
yellow through changes of orange, the blue by deeper and deeper 
tints of violet. Green seems to hold both blue and yellow in 
balance. Much might be said of deeper thoughts to be collected 
from the chief rule of life in the universe, which appears to be 
ever the union of two to produce a more perfect third; but we 
wish to invite the heart rather than the fancy of our readers to 
the feast spread for their loving enjoyment at this season. 

We have not so many of these festivals to attend; at the out- 
side we may look for but thirty or forty returns of spring and 
summer, and perhaps not another may spread its beauty before 
us. It is time, then, to open our eyes to the manifest Beauty 
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while sight is left to us, and to worship at His footstool before 
the evil day of the callous heart come upon us, when we shall say 
we have no pleasure in it. The wisest and best of those grand 
patriarchs whose figures loom through Bible history in such 
massive proportion, were vehement in their praise and love of 
‘the tender herb as it sprang forth,’ ‘of the trees of the Lord 
‘that are full of sap, and the cedars of Lebanon whieh He hath 
‘planted.’ Let us look to it that we do not leave unused the 
faculties which begot in them that faith and love that now wax 
cold among votaries of the intellect. 

We have touched slightly some of the late observations of 
botanists as they reveal to us the unity and intensity of vegetable 
life, and we have sought to account in a degree for the delight 
that we receive from it; but we entreat our readers to seek for it 
themselves, whether by North-country burns or Irish lakes, or 
among the tangled Janes and by the fragrant downs nearer home. 
It is charming to study the uncurling of our ferns in their boudoir 
prisons, but tenfold more so to thread the cool glades of some 
rough wood, and see them growing from the clefts of rock, waving 
their plumes over trickling streams, or resting their carven coronets 
on the dark mould from which their arches spring. A wanderer 
making holiday might do worse than spend an hour of an electric 
afternoon by some brook-side that is backed by a steep of copse. 
We know many a pleasant seat by tufts of royal osmund that 
fringe the waterpools with vivid green, where we can cushion our 
elbow on deep moss, and dream in the dream scenery of the 
summer mystery about us. We bathe our dazzled eyes in the 
soft light that streams through the oak and birch boughs, and 
falls in a rain of filtered gleams on the sparkling leaves at our 
feet; and we commend to our readers like hours of delight as 
we have spent while we let our sight wander, led on from spray 
to spray of the free bramble-wreatis to the distant pale green light 
of wood-sorrel, or to the orchis spires that catch our glance 
beyond as a tower in a landscape will. Notwithstanding the 
white purity of the clustering roses, or the stars of the many 
yellow blossoms that shine thick by the wood walks, we think the 
refined eye will turn aside from them to watch the tufted grasses 
that hold aloft their purple lances, and gleam and change with every 
pulse of the hot air. It will dwell with especial pleasure on the 
shadows of sedge and tangled reeds that fall athwart the smooth 
sand of the little bay below, for they exhibit the exquisite curves 
and the graceful disarray of the forms that cast them, better than 
do the real stem and leaves. But amid so much life we cannot 
long rest idly on any isolated fact; and if our pupil in flower 
perception follow us, he will soon be led from minaret to minaret 
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of pale arum-hoods until his eye grows confused in the perspective 
of dappled light and shade, through which dragon-flies flash to 
and fro, and white Psyches, their wings touched with flame, flit 
softly, too loving to forsake the roses they love, yet too pure to 
rest content on earth. But we without wings have yet to do with 
our great mother, and we return with thankfulness to her children, 
this time glancing up the deep still pool that spreads into a marsh 
some ten yards off. The rose-tipped snowy feathers of menyanthes 
rise among their thick-matted trefoil leaves, and arrowheads and 
lilies make green islands from which white and yellow blossoms 
come up to gaze on heaven before they fulfil their lives and die. 
It were enough for a day's watch to consider well the undulating 
water-threads that stream from every pebble in the oozy shallows, 
the spreading liverworts that crawl to the water's edge, or even 
the jointed brown weeds that are almost repugnant to us, till we 
know that their cell-life is not less active than that of lily or 
oak. In presence of such a scene we must feel, as we are fond 
to think, somewhat of the purity of action in vegetation that 
everywhere opposes the foulness of decay—we must realize with 
keener insight than our words can express, the faith in the 
living Breath that no appeal to reason can excite. We must 
rise, and go thence with quickened will to live our own lives, 
whatever they may be, even while we may probably remain un- 
conscious of the influence that has made our idle brooding by the 
brook-side a seed-time of good. 

The same duty of delight may be fulfilled upon the rough 
moor as in the stiller luxuriance of the wood glade. It would 
seem as if the less varied grace of form belonging to the people 
of the wild mountain were compensated by intenser colour, that 
has its harmony not less than that of fern curve and rose 
garland. In proportion as their homes are unsheltered and 
poor, plants that in more favoured situations bear scanty flowers, 
spread themselves in blossom that is more intense in hue and 
fragrance ; for our neighbours of the barren down determine not 
less than their brethren of the valley to perfect their race, and 
meet their lot with whatsoever materials are given to them. The 
texture of the moor he walks over in his autumn wandering, be 
our reader tourist or sportsman, townsman or gownsman, will 
yield him gratification that no Crystal Palace geometry or Ken- 
sington flower-fétes can bestow. We speak boldly in behalf of 
our bogs and peat mosses, yet how too boldly, in presence of the 
innumerable heather-bells, each so small in its red perfection, 
yet that purple the horizons beyond the stretch of our eyes? 
What can we say too lovingly of the Parnassus grass, that lifts 
its veined chalice from the desolate moor, worshipping in a 
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white-robed company among the dark gentians and bitter herbs of 
the sour soil? The red and orange bosses of moss, the goat-hair 
sedge, and the yellow asphodel colour the brown fibrous mould 
with beauty that kinder lands will hardly equal, as if, in their 
difficult life on earth, the moor plants learned to reflect more of 
the radiance from sunset gleams than the forest and rich meadow 
know of. Misty shadows and dark glooms brood upon the 
valley, while the bleak heath is swept by the tresses of the morn- 
ing. Perpetual dew, that has caught and kept the rose-light of 
dawn, remains with the sparkling downs, and gold and silver 
tokens, more precious than any coin, lie scattered thickly among 
the pale grey mosses that are pure in tint as the clouds of the 
dawn. Rare perfumed orchises and blushing andromedas, so 
called because they are chained to the waste as the mythic heroine 
was to her rock, add their part to the charm of aromatic perfume 
and rich colour of the merest flat bog, until it becomes to the 
adoring heart a fragment of Eden, a letter in that Name which in 
our daily prayer we hallow. 

We have not professed to advertise in our pages the flowers 
that throng our wayside, and light our furrowed earth as if with 
angel torches fresh kindled at the Spring of radiance. We can- 
not give to one of them preference above another, or allot superior 
beauty to any, when all are instinct with the same breath of life. 
We have rather endeavoured to point out the value of all unfettered 
plant life, as it is powerful to impress on our consciousness truths 
that touch finely the deepest chords of our own existence, and that 
in its alien beauty makes us glad with the better delight that is 
opposed to egotist gratification. We think that moralities and 
literary associations rather disturb than otherwise the joy of com- 
munion that the flowers of the field are ready to bestow on us by 
their manifest livingness ; and we rather commend our readers to 
the reverent perception and acknowledgment of the world anti- 
thetic to our world in which they exist. They comfort us by 
their witness to the Life that everywhere surrounds ours as the 
ocean surrounds the drop of rain that falls into it. They assure 
us of the supreme calm of the Creator who broods over far uni- 
verses beyond our ken; their presence compels our acknowledg- 
ment that His thoughts are not to be measured by our thoughts. 
In the full sense of the illimitable energy of the ‘I am’ we learn 
from them to rest as they rest, and in the calm of the fullest life 
we can reach, to take our part in the chorus of trusting aspiration 
that rises from all His works. It is good for us to feel, as we 
wander among the green things of His making, and they can best 
teach us, ‘Lo, these are parts of His ways; but how little a 
portion is heard of Him, and the thunder of His power who can 
understand ?” 
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Art. V.—(1.) Report of the Trial of Thelwall v. Yelverton. Dublin: 
1861. 


(2.) The Queen v. Millis. 10 Clark and Fennelly. 

(3.) Dalrymple v. Dalrymple. 2 Haggard. 

(4.) Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act, 26 Geo. II. cap. 33. 

(5.) The 4th Geo. IV. cap. 76. 

(6.) The 6th and 7th Gul. IV. capp. 85, 86. 

(7.) Report of the Trial of Edward Gibbon Wakefield and Others. 
(8.) The 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 81 (Ireland). 


In its private as well as its public bearings the late trial of 
Thelwall v. Yelverton has caused considerable interest and 
astonishment. An action ‘ for goods delivered and sold’ seldom 
takes nearly a fortnight in trying, or unfolds a drama of striking 
incidents, remarkable alike for the character of its actors, its 
scenes of mingled pathos and repulsiveness, and its powerful 
effect on the sympathies of the audience. The influences of 
social custom and propriety weigh so strongly on our upper 
classes, that we seldom see them outraged on system, and the 
outrage avowed with unshrinking coolness; and the strange 
adventures of a Theresa Longworth, or the ethical theories of a 
Major Yelverton, are happily rare under an English meridian. 
Still more uncommon in our legal history has been the spectacle 
of acourt of justice convulsed and swayed by popular excite- 
ment, of a judge eminent for ability and single-mindedness 
unable to check the tide of his emotions, and openly cautioning 
a jury against them, and of counsel and witnesses cheered or 
denounced according to the impulse of the passions of the 
spectators. Phenomena such as these are doubtless interesting ; 
but the permanent interest of this cause célébre will be found in 
its clear, though unhappy proof of the possible working of our 
legal system on the most important of social engagements. As 
a commentary on the state of the law of marriage in Scotland and 
Ireland, and incidentally in this country, the facts of this case 
require attention ; and if, as we think, they prove that that law, 
in two parts of the British Empire, conflicts with the plain and 
recognised principles which should regulate that great relation, 
makes no provision for its certainty or security, and exposes it to 
ruinous hazards and mischiefs, involving portentous social con- 
sequences, we feel that we owe no apology to our readers for 
making some observations on the subject. 

So far as regards our present purpose, the facts of the case 
were briefly as follows:—In the month of June, 1858, Major 
Yelverton, the heir of an Irish peer, and a brevet-major in the 
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Royal Artillery, contracted marriage in the face of the Church 
with a lady of undoubted social position. No opposition was 
made to the ceremony, which was celebrated near Edinburgh 
with the usual solemnities; but four days afterwards the offi- 
ciating clergyman received a copy of a regular certificate, to the 
effect that Yelverton had previously married, in a Roman 
Catholic chapel in Ireland, a lady, still living, of the name of 
Longworth. This missive was followed up by a suit for restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights in the proper courts of England and 
Scotland, Miss Longworth being of course the complainant ; and 
actions were also commenced in Ireland for the purpose of trying 
before a jury the liability of Yelverton to support her in virtue of 
the alleged relationship between them. The cause of Thelwall 
v. Yelverton was one of these actions; and the case made on 
behalf of the lady resolved itself into two occurrences, both 
of which she insisted were valid marriages, while the contrary was 
maintained by the defendant, in reference alike to the law and 
the evidence. She deposed that, in March, 1857, she then being 
a domiciled Englishwoman, and Yelverton with an Irish domicile, 
though both had been more than a month in Scotland imme- 
diately before the fact in question, the marriage-service was 
read between them in a private room, in a house in Edinburgh, 
and that Yelverton called her his wife on this occasion. She 
acknowledged, however, that no witness was present; that no 
writing recorded the act; and that, though she considered it 
legally binding, she declined to accept its natural consequences. 
Some months afterwards the pair were married in a solemn, 
though a clandestine manner, by a Roman Catholic priest in 
Treland ; and there is no doubt that, after this rite, cohabitation 
ensued regularly ; that the lady received the status of a wife in 
Ireland, Scotland, and on the Continent; and that her rank as 
Mrs. Yelverton was more than once proclaimed by her com- 
panion. As to these events there is no dispute; but the 
marriage in Ireland, though unquestionable in fact, was vehe- 
mently assailed as invalid in law, on the ground that, under an 
Irish statute, all marriages ‘ celebrated by a Popish priest,’ if one 
of the parties were a Protestant at any time in the year previous, 
‘are void to all intents and purposes,’ and that, as Miss Long- 
worth was a Roman Catholic, while Yelverton claims to have 
been a Protestant, the ceremony was a complete nullity. The 
main conflict took place on this point; and thus a marriage, 
confessedly good so far as regards its essential rite, was im- 
peached on a purely collateral issue, which seemed to be scarcely 
relevant to the subject. As is well known, the jury maintained 
the validity of the Scotch and the Irish marriages; but their 
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verdict has really decided nothing ; and the controversy, in all its 
legal bearings, awaits the fiat of a higher tribunal. 

What that judgment may be we shall not anticipate, and, 
indeed, it would be presumptuous to do so. Looking at the 
subject, however, in the abstract, and as it affects the public alone, 
we may well ask how our jurisprudence, considered as a general 
scheme of justice, exposes the most momentous of engagements 
to the operation of the barbarous customs, of the perilous and 
conflicting rules, and of the dark and indefinite uncertainty of 
which this trial has given an example? How is it that a solemn 
ceremony such as that of June, 1858, which, though fenced round 
with every circumstance which should protect a regular marriage, 
has brought ruin on an innocent lady, who had no means of ascer- 
taining the past, should be liable to the cruel impeachment under 
which the recent verdict has laid it? How is it that an equivocal 
act, such as that of reading the marriage-service in the absence of 
witnesses and any record, and unaccompanied by conjugal in- 
tercourse—an act which, if done in England or Ireland, would 
be viewed simply as a sorry joke—should be gravely set forth as 
a valid Scotch marriage? How is it that a clandestine rite 
which, though of a clear matrimonial character, could not be 
upheld in England for an instant, as a positive law would be 
against it, should be deemed in Ireland a marriage in fact, de- 
feasible only on extrinsic grounds, which have no necessary con- 
nexion with it? Is it not monstrous that the people of Great 
Britain, considered as an united nation, connected together by 
innumerable ties, intermingled in every possible relation, and 
under a common sovereign and government, should be under this 
perilous conflict of laws with respect to the most responsible of 
contracts, and should frequently see the status of families, the 
legitimacy of children, and the title to property set in endless 
doubt by reason of this difference? What excuse can be made 
for the policy of a law which allows marriage in Scotland to be 
contracted under any conditions at all similar to those which 
were deposed to in this instance, and which thus has often made 
this relation a snare for the young or incautious of either sex, an 
opportunity for fraud and villany, a fearful trap for innocent 
third persons, and a source of endless misery and litigation ? 
And what is the possible justification of a rule which in Ireland 
sanctions all kinds of marriages—clandestine or not making no 
difference—if confined to members of one denomination, yet 
makes marriages, however solemn, or however fairly or openly 
celebrated, depend, as regards their legal validity, upon the pos- 
sible creed of the parties? We are thus led to examine the 
principles which should govern the law of marriage, to see in 
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what points our legal system, as it operatesin England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, conflicts directly or partially with them, and to cal- 
culate what reform is feasible without a rude shock to existing 


usages. 

In the first place, it may be laid down that law should provide 
that the marriage contract should be entered into deliberately, 
and in public, and should be fully and permanently attested. It 
is obviously of the greatest importance to the parties themselves, 
to third persons, and to the State that some delay should precede 
an engagement which unites man and woman for life, gives to 
each new rights, and imposes new obligations, may deeply affect 
other families and individuals in reputation, position, and pro- 
perty, and forms, as it were, the natural foundation for the future 
support and well-being of society. A delay of this kind gives a 
locus penitentig in bar of foolish and improper marriages; it 
affords time for a full notification of any possible impediments to 
the contract on the various grounds admitted by opinion; and it 
warrants, so to speak, the indissoluble tie against the con- 
sequences of rash precipitation. For reasons of even greater 
importance, all marriages should be publicly celebrated, and 
should be recorded by lasting evidence. A broad, clear, and 
enduring line should mark off this sacred connexion from every 
possible kind of concubinage. The actual position of married 
persons should, in all instances, be so easy of proof, that neither 
party should be tempted to repudiate it, or to involve others in 
the consequences of repudiation, and that third persons should 
be warned against invading it. A relation which, by a law of 
nature, gives man a kind of ownership over woman, and makes 
woman dependent on man, and which lays on parents the gravest 
obligations as regards themselves, their children, and society, 
when once created, should not be exposed to any uncertainties as 
to its origin. Besides, it is obvious how necessary it is to fix 
and preserve the evidence of a tie which determines numberless 
present rights, the prospects and fortunes of future generations, 
and the devolution and transmission of property in almost every 
civilized community. Indeed, if the rights of persons and 
things should be made as clear and precise as possible, it follows 
that one main source of these rights must be fully and _per- 


-manently authenticated. 


In the second place, it may be affirmed that all conditions 
required by law as necessary elements of the contract of 
marriage should accord with human nature and opinion, and 
should be capable of easy ascertainment. An union which is a 
natural engagement, to which mankind are strongly impelled, 
which it is of the highest importance to encourage, and which, if 
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checked, exposes society to the evil consequences of increased 
concubinage, should not be thwarted by any impediments arising 
from the antagonism of municipal law to the inclinations or will 
of the community. As it is of the greatest moment to the State 
to direct the most imperious of passions to an end conducive to 
the general good, and to make the necessary commerce of the 
sexes not the sport of vagrant and noxious libertinism, but the 
means of augmenting the population, of founding families, and 
of rearing subjects beneath the influences of home and of parents, 
so it should not attempt to fetter the relation through which 
these salutary objects are attained with any artificial or unrea- 
sonable restraints repugnant to the general sense of a nation. 
This, indeed, is so plain, that it may be affirmed that one of the 
greatest national advantages which England enjoyed in the Middle 
Ages was the being free in a great degree from the many subtle 
and absurd impediments which the Canon Law opposed to mar- 
riage ; and that not the least happy result of the Reformation 
was the abrogation of these prohibitions. Why the absolute re- 
quisites to the marriage-tie should be clear, evident, and easy of 
discovery will also appear on a little reflection. If they are 
made difficult, or kept in obscurity, the most innocent persons 
may neglect them, or fail to fulfil them in every respect; and 
thus trivial and pardonable omissions may turn intended mar- 
riages into concubinage, destroy the position and fortunes of 
families, affect lamentably the title to property, and cruelly 
violate the peace of society. On the other hand, great difficulty 
and complication in ascertaining the essentials of marriage are 
obviously an encouragement to illicit connexions, with their 
various ruinous effects on society; and, what is worse, they 
second the designs of criminal fraud or perfidious passion in 
entrapping the young, the ignorant, and the inexperienced into 
unions which, though apparently binding, are annulled by reason 
of some hidden informality. It is melancholy to reflect how 
many seductions were accomplished under the colour of marriage 
through the operation of Lord Hardwicke’s Act, which required 
that a priest in episcopal orders should, in all cases, celebrate the 
rite, and made no allowance in favour of the union, although it 
were proved that the priest had been personated, and that the 
woman was ignorant of the circumstance. 

In the third place, it may be laid down that no circumstance 
relating to marriage, if of a latent or secret character, should be 
held dirimant impediment to it. A contract of such extraordi- 
nary moment, which changes the status of both the parties, creates 
important rights and obligations, affects the position of future 
generations, and usually influences the title to property, should not 
be liable to impeachment or defeat by reason of some unknown 
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defect which might be concealed from either of the contractors. 
A marriage celebrated with due formalities ought not to be set 
aside by a connexion which, however binding or solemn it may 
have been, was strictly of a clandestine character, and left no 
public trace of its existence. A seducer should never be enabled 
to allure his victim into a surrender of her innocence by virtue 
of a pretended marriage, and then to escape the consequences of 
the act on the plea of some fact which reasonable inquiry would 
not have probably disclosed to her. In the same way, any 
latent circumstances beyond the reach of easy discovery, such as 
pre-contract, remote affinity, disparity of rank, or difference of 
religion, should not be allowed to affect this union ; and any for- 
malities incident to marriage which cannot be readily known or 
certified, should not be made essential to its validity, however 
advisable may be their observance. For instance, though the 
consent of guardians may be very proper in the marriage 6f a 
minor, such consent should not be essential to it, since one of the 
parties, in a marriage of this kind, might well be ignorant of the 
age of the other, and an error like this should not vitiate the 
contract. So, too, the presence of two witnesses may be justly 
held a requisite to a marriage, since this condition is free from 
obscurity ; while that of a clergyman or a registrar, though en- 
joined by law, and plainly expedient, should not be absolutely 
and necessarily indispensable to the extent of actually annulling a 
marriage where either of those functionaries had been personated, 
and one of the parties was ignorant of the imposition. 

Municipal law should therefore provide that marriage should 
be a deliberate contract, to be celebrated in a public manner, and 
to be recorded by lasting evidence ; that all essential requisites 
to it should be natural, simple, and easily discoverable, and that 
no latent circumstance whatever should be a dirimant impediment 
to it. These principles, after the lapse of centuries, have become 
fixed in English jurisprudence, in forms certainly not symme- 
trical, nor at all pleasing to a scientific mind, but still sufficiently 
aoe and convenient, and so far as regards this island only, its 


_law of marriage is tolerably rational. They are, however, com- 


pletely and shamefully disregarded in the two remaining parts of 
Great Britain, and the law of marriage in Scotland and Ireland, 
composed as it is of barbarous usages, and of a rude mixture of 
common and statute law entirely unsuited to modern ideas, con- 
flicts in many important particulars with the salutary rules we 
have tried to enumerate. Nor is the mischief confined to these 
countries, or to domiciled Scotch and Irish persons; for, as 
the lex loci regulates marriage, so far as regards the mode of its 


celebration, so English persons in Scotland and Ireland become 
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liable to the operation of these laws, in respect of the most im- 
portant of contracts, from the mere fact of a temporary residence. 
The result of course is, that the evil of these laws extends 
beyond its natural limits, and may affect all parts of the empire ; 
that the rules applicable to the gravest of engagements are incon- 
sistent within these kingdoms; that in Scotland, Ireland, and 
occasionally in England, the peace of families, the title to property, 
the legitimacy of children, and the rights of parents have been 
often imperilled by reason of this repugnance; and that our 
general law of marriage, as it bears on all the subjects of the 
Queen, is full of anomalies, contradictions, and ‘uncertainties. 
This leads us to trace the outline of that law in the three divi- 
sions of the United Kingdom, and to notice in what respects it is 
opposed to the principles of a reasonable system. 
It is tolerably clear that in Saxon times the law of marriage, 
as respects England, conformed nearly to the wise canons to 
which we have already alluded. In the first place, the contract 
was deliberate. ‘If a man, say the Ancient Institutes of 
England, of late published by the Record Commissioners, 
‘ desire to betroth a maiden or woman, and it so be agreeable to 
‘her and her friends, then it is right that the bridegroom first 
‘promise and give a ‘wed’ to those who are her ‘ foresprecas, 
‘and let his friends guarantee the engegement.’ In the next 
place, the contract was public. ‘The man and woman,’ run the 
Saxon manuals, ‘must stand before the Church in the presence 
‘ of God, of a priest in orders, and of the people, and the priest 
‘having repeated the banns, must speak in his mother tongue 
‘as follows.’ It is also probable that the marriage was registered, 
or at least entered in some general record, and anything like a clan- 
destine union appears to have been considered illicit. Again, the 
essential requisites to the contract were natural, simple, and easy 
of ascertainment ; the capacity of marriage was fixed at the ages 
of fourteen and twelve respectively, the earliest time compatible 
with the relation ; it was not restricted by any impediments arising 
from remote affinity or relationship; the presence ‘of a mass 
priest in church, who ‘should bind the union to all posterity,’ 
was probably the only necessary rite, and this, in those days of 
united faith, could not have clashed with any scruples, nor, in 
the state of Saxon society, could this condition have ever been 
hurtful. And lastly, the Saxon law of marriage preserved the 
union from latent impediments: consent was never a necessary 
condition; no difference of creed, no disparity of rank, no re- 
ligious vows, no monastic obligations, sufficed to annul the con- 
‘tract when formed; and it may be asserted that no circumstance 
the existence of which might elude inquiry, was allowed to frustrate 
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the solemn engagement. Once the bridegroom and bride had 
been wedded by a priest, it was not possible to dissolve the tie, 
except on the grounds of such close relationship as made the 
union really unnatural, or of incapacity from infancy or other- 
wise. 

The Norman Conquest appears to have made but little change 
in the law of marriage. It was settled at the Council of Win- 
chester, in 1076, that ‘no man should give his daughter in 
‘marriage without the benediction of a priest, and that acting 
‘ otherwise was fornication ; and the Saxon rules remained un- 
altered until probably the thirteenth century. From this period 
the Canon law—that strange mixture of wisdom and artifice— 
made rude assaults on the ancient system; and though it never 
even nearly succeeded in overthrowing its stubborn rival, it gave 
rise to much innovation upon the law of marriage in England. 
The better opinion seems to be, that at all times, in the Middle 
Ages, the intervention of a priest was necessary to constitute 
‘very matrimony’ in England ;* but the Canon rule was gradually 
introduced that marriage contracts made between persons, without 
a priest or any formality, might be enforced by the spiritual 
tribunals ; and as these precontracts, when thus validated, became 
‘very matrimony through the process, not only clandestine 
marriages were allowed, but public marriages openly celebrated 
were liable to avoidance through these secret engagements. Thus 
the grand principles of the Saxon code, publicity in the rite, and 
simplicity in its conditions, were indirectly assailed in this manner; 
and though these loose precontracts were rare, there are several in- 
stances in our ancient law books of the bad effects of this revolution. 
Nor was this all, for the Canon law, even in this country, suc- 
ceeded in multiplying all kinds of prohibitions against marriage, 
on the ground of religious profession and affinity; and thus it 
annexed conditions to the contract which were neither natural 
nor easy of ascertainment, and it laid it open to latent impedi- 
ments which placed it in considerable uncertainty. When all 
ecclesiastics were bound to celibacy, and extremely distant degrees 
of affinity, and even the mysteries of ‘ spiritual cognation’ were 
made a bar to the marriage contract, we can understand the per- 
plexity which ensued ; and as, speaking generally, the Canon law, 
with its grand object of enriching the Church, allowed the removal 
of most of these disabilities on payment of a pecuniary mulct, a 
new source of difficulty was added in ascertaining the law of 
marriage. Thus, although the Canon law was unable to involve 
the marriage contract in England in its most pernicious trammels 
and subtleties, its evil effects in allowing contracts, however 

* See the Queen v. Millis, 10 Cl. and F. 
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clandestine, unknown, or informal, to overreach a regular 
marriage, in fencing round a natural engagement with very un- 
natural and obscure restrictions, and in making it liable to hidden 
impediments which must have often defied precaution, were still 
a considerable injury to society. These effects are denounced in 
a celebrated statute which passed in 1540, and to which we can 
only refer our readers. 

The Reformation made one great improvement in the law with 
respect to marriage in England, but it left it open to some of the 
mischiefs which the Canon law had engrafted on it; and these, in 
the course of our subsequent history, became fruitful with 
numerous evils. By giving the clergy the right to marry, and, in 
the words of the ancient statute, preventing any ‘ prohibitions or 
‘reservations, Goddis lawe except, from troubling or impeching 
‘any marriage without the Leviticall degrees, it made the 
essential requisites to the contract more natural and simple than 
they had become, and it struck a blow at the wide-spread con- 
cubinage which had infected the Church of England. But, 
although in the reign of Henry VIII. an attempt was made to get 
rid of the evils resulting from clandestine precontracts, ‘ by means 
‘of which many juste mariages were brought in doubte and 
‘ daunger of undoing, these perilous engagements were suffered 
to continue ; and by a statute of Edward VI. the ‘ Kynges Eccle- 
siasticall Judges’ were empowered, on sufficient proof ‘of a con- 
tracte of mariage,’ to give sentence for ‘very matrimony,’ thus 
placing the law on its former foundation. The result of course 
was that public marriages, however openly and legally celebrated, 
were exposed to a perilous latent impediment ; and besides, that 
clandestine and hasty unions were again given a matrimonial 
character. These consequences grew by degrees more extensive. 
Clandestine contracts which, though enforceable, were made sub- 
ject to ecclesiastical censures, became more common as, after the 
Reformation, the penal influence of the Church declined ; and as, 
from the reign of Elizabeth onwards, the national Church was no 
longer identical with the whole body of the English people, and 
marriages celebrated by Anglican clergymen became distasteful to 
many Englishmen, a further stimulus was given to these engage- 
ments. From the middle of the sixteenth century, until the 
passing of Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act, as Nonconformity 
increased in England, the number of marriages not celebrated in 
church became certainly much augmented ; and though many of 
these marriages were public in fact, they were all in law mere 
marriage contracts, and probably the large majority of them were 
really of a clandestine character. As might have been expected, 
this state of confusion became a subject of loud complaint ; ‘ the 
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law, said Maynard, before the Restoration, ‘lies very loose as to 
‘things essential to marriages, as to precontracts and dissolving 
‘marriages ;’ and the disregard of the true principles which should 
regulate this great relation, entailed its natural effects on the 
country. 

The celebrated case of Bunting v. Lepingwell, reported 4 Coke, 
p- 29, gives a clear picture of the possible mischiefs attendant 
upon this law of marriage. In that case one John Bunting 
“had contracted marriage with Agnes Adenshall ;’ and afterwards 
‘the said Agnes Adenshall was married regularly to Thomas 
‘ Twede ;’ ‘ whereupon it was decreed by the Court of Audience 
‘that the said Agnes should marry Bunting, and that the regular 
‘ marriage was a nullity. The genius of Cromwell put an end to 
this ruinous state of uncertainty; and by insisting that all mar- 
riages should be solemnized publicly before a magistrate, or 
otherwise should be null and void—allowing the parties to clothe 
the rite with any religious ceremony they pleased—set the law of 
marriage upon the footing which is now acknowledged to be the 
sound one. Archbishop Whately eulogizes a measure so far in 
advance of the ideas of the age, and obviously a true solution of 
the problem ; but, like other works of the Great Protector, it did 
not outlive the term of his government. From the Restoration 
till Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act, the law of marriage remained 
in the state in which the Reformation had left it; and its evil con- 
sequences seem to have multiplied. The great mass of marriages 
in England were doubtless celebrated in the face of the Church by 
a regular clergyman, and after due notice; and were recorded by 
proper evidence. But the law at this period received the con- 
struction, which certainly seems to have been the true one, that 
the intervention of a priest in orders, without any celebration in 
church, was the only form essential to matrimony; and thus 
secret and hasty marriages performed by needy or degraded 
clergymen in private houses, and at all hours, without any pub- 
lication of banns and unaccompanied by any ceremony, became 
of no unfrequent occurrence. Thus arose a new class of clan- 
destine unions, while the old mischief of marriage contracts, which 
were really all but the same as marriages, went on increasing with 
the progress of society. The results are very clearly displayed in 
the animated debates on Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act. Pub- 
licity and notice not being necessary to effect a perfectly binding 
union, improvident, scandalous, and unhappy marriages were very 
common among all classes. As clandestine marriages and con- 
tracts were allowed, the most regular marriages in the face of the 
Church were annulled in favour of these secret ties; and the 
rights of persons and the title to property were often placed in 
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cruel confusion. In short, the peace of society was compromised 
by the gross neglect of the true principles which should be applied 
to the marriage contract ; and the law which sanctioned clandestine 
unions, obscured the essential conditions of marriage, and threw 
it open to latent impediments, was felt to be a national evil. 

Lord Hardwicke’s Act was passed to remove these mischiefs, 
which had become inveterate. This celebrated measure was the 
marriage law of England until 1824, and is still the basis of this 
part of jurisprudence. It put an end to all marriage precontracts, 
by making them incapable of enforcement, thus closing one source 
of clandestine unions. It required that every marriage in England, 
save those of Jews and Quakers only, and those sanctioned by 
special licence, should be celebrated in the face of the Church by 
a clergyman of the Church Establishment, by licence, or after 
publication of banns, and in the presence of two witnesses at 
least, thus avoiding marriages by degraded clergymen. It an- 
nulled absolutely all other marriages not solemnized in accordance 
with these rules ; and it made provisions for the attestation and 
registration of marriages under it. In reference to minors, it also 
enacted that their marriages, if celebrated by licence, should 
obtain the previous consent of guardians, under penalty of com- 
plete nullity ; but this did not apply to such marriages by banns, 
nor to any such marriages when either of the parties had pre- 
viously been a widow or a widower. The scope of the law was 
confined to England, nor did’ it extend to any marriages of 
English subjects in Scotland or Ireland, or in the colonies and 
foreign countries. 

This act placed the law of marriage in England upon an entirely 
new basis, and, in the language of Sir William Scott, ‘swept away 
‘the whole subject of irregular marriages, together with the 
‘learning belonging to it, by establishing the necessity of resort- 
‘ing to a public and regular form, without which the relation of 
‘husband and wife could not be constituted.’ In requiring that 
every marriage in this country—excepting those of Jews and 
Quakers, and the few solemnized by special licence—should be 
celebrated in a church of the Establishment, by licence, or after 
publication of banns, and in the presence of two witnesses at least, 
it secured the element of publicity to the contract, and made it 
also sufficiently deliberate. In providing a system for registering 
marriages, although that system was much too local, and became 
in practice cumbrous and expensive, it established a permanent 
record of the engagement, and thus gave a considerable protection 
to the rights of families and title to property. In annulling, too, 
all marriage precontracts, it relieved marriages contracted in 
England from a most dangerous latent impediment; and in 
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checking the hasty marriages of minors it aimed certainly at a 
public advantage. But, though it accomplished this measure of 
good, its operation on society in England was in several respects 
injurious and unjust,.its defects and shortcomings were many 
and serious, and, as a general law of marriage, it was not founded 
on a sound principle. In making the Church the engine of the 
State in reference to the celebration of marriage, and forcing all 
Dissenters from the Church—we need scarcely allude to Jews and 
Quakers—to be married in Church by an Anglican clergyman, it 
not only violated the claims of conscience, but annexed a severe 
condition to the engagement, which shackled a great deal of 
opinion in England, and tended more or less to concubinage. 
In avoiding marriages unless celebrated by a clergyman ordained 
episcopally by the Establishment, and making no allowance for a 
case of personation, it exposed the tie to a latent impediment 
which inflicted hardship in many instances, and it made the essen- 
tial requisites of marriage more difficult of ascertainment than 
they fairly should have been. It erred also in avoiding com- 
pletely the marriages of minors, unless celebrated with consent, 
since this, too, was a latent impediment; and as its operation was 
confined to England, and did not extend to English subjects 
who had married in other parts of the world, its whole provisions 
were frequently eluded. A trip to the Border, to Dublin, or to 
Calais enabled any one to set it at defiance; and long after 
1753, Gretna Green marriages and clandestine unions more or 
less affected society in England. 

The following instances will show the hardships occasioned by 
Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act, and will also show how easily it 
could be evaded. If the heir of the Howards and the heiress of 
the Talbots were about to enter into marriage in England within 
the period embraced by the statute, a clergyman of the Established 
Church must have joined their hands in an Anglican place of 
worship ; and yet, if they crossed the Irish Channel, any friar in 
Dublin might have legally married them. If a grandson of 
Wesley and a granddaughter of Baxter resolved to marry within 
this period, their union, if it took place in England, must have 
been celebrated according to a form to which they had consci- 
entious objections ; while, if they married in a kirk in Scotland, 
the tie was perfectly valid in this country. The same remark 
applied equally to all marriages of Nonconformists ; and it points 
out clearly the mischiefs of the law, as annexing unjust conditions 
to the contract, and yet the extreme futility of it. Again, if a 
man like the infamous Queensbury wished to get possession of 
a virtuous woman, though under a sacred promise of marriage, 
he had only to bribe a needy curate—such instances happened, 
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although very rare—to Jend him the use of his church for an 
hour, to go through the rite in the presence of accomplices, in the 
semblance of a clergyman and witnesses ; and however valid the 
union appeared, and however ignorant the victim may have been, 
the whole proceeding was merely a nullity. So, too, on grounds 
however frivolous, or from motives however interested, a guardian 
might thwart the marriage of his ward, if under the age of twenty- 
one; and yet, if that ward escaped to Scotland, and married 
before a village blacksmith, the union could never be anywhere 
impeached ; whereas, if he went to his parish church, and married 
without his tyrant’s consent, he lived in a state of mere concu- 
binage. A law which, although beneficial in part, was, in other 
respects, so severe and dangerous, imposed such unjust condi- 
tions on marriage, and set it in peril by such impediments, and 
yet which could be eluded so easily, called obviously for a measure 
of reform. 

That reform took place within our time ; and although, so far 
as regards the empire, and the general law of marriage within it, it 
is not at all complete and satisfactory, it has placed the law of 
marriage in England, within the limits of England alone, on a 
tolerably safe and legitimate basis. Lord Hardwicke’s Act still 
remains the pattern of the law of marriage in this country ; but 
its harsher features have been so softened, and its worst mischiefs 
have been so modified, that the whole system is really a new one. 
This change was made by the two Acts, 4 Geo. IV. cap. 76, and 
6 & 7 Gul. IV. cap. 85; and these, with a number of minor 
statutes ancillary to the design of the former, now form the code 
of marriage for England, confined, however, to this country. 

The main object of the first of these measures was to do away 
with the stringent rules which actually annulled bona fide 
marriages, unless celebrated by an ordained clergyman, making 
no allowance for a case of personation ; and which also annulled 
the marriages of minors, unless solemnized with consent of 
guardians. Adhering to the spirit of the former law, still requiring 
every marriage to be solemnized in the Church of England before 
its ministers, it annulled marriages that violated that rule in the 
case only where both the parties should ‘ knowingly and wilfully’ 
transgress its provisions, thus obviously excluding a case of per- 
sonation ; and, while it visited with heavy penalties the offence 
of pretending to holy orders, and marrying persons on such a 
pretence, it saved marriages thus solemnized, whenever one of the 
parties was innocent. So, too, while requiring consent of 
guardians, in all instances of marriages of minors, and making 
the rule very difficult of infringement, it did not avoid such 
marriages on its breach; it only imposed a pecuniary mulct on 
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persons who had wilfully violated it; and the marriage, although 
unsanctioned by consent, remained good for all legal purposes. 
In thus making the essentials of marriage more easy of ascertain- 
ment than they had been, and doing away with one latent im- 
pediment, this change in the law was a great improvement; but, 
as the act in most other respects adhered to the rules laid down 
by Lord Hardwicke, and as especially it left it the law that all 
marriages which took place in England, except in the cases 
before excepted, should be celebrated in the face of the Church, 
and by a clergyman in Episcopal orders, a further reform was 
obviously necessary. So long as the marriage law of England 
secured publicity and a pledge against imprudence at the heavy 
cost of offending conscience and shackling the contract with a 
condition unjust in itself and very unpopular, it was still in con- 
flict with sound principle. 

The 6 & 7 Gul. IV. cap. 85, with the subsequent acts relating 
to it, have at length removed all practical objections to the law of 
marriage existing in England, although, in theory, that law is 
imperfect. A defect like this is, however, unimportant, and is 
almost inseparable from a system which has been reformed as if 
by patchwork ; and as these measures have worked well, so far as 
marriage in England is concerned, we have no wish to see them 
revised on the mere ground of their want of symmetry. The main 
object of these measures was to leave intact the securities for the 
contract as they had been settled by Lord Hardwicke’s Act and 
modified by the 4 Geo. IV.; but so to reform the mode of celebra- 
tion as to bring its requisites in agreement with opinion, and to 
free them from the charge of annoying conscience. A secondary 
object was to establish a better record of the evidence of marriages 
than the local registers of parish churches, and so to promote 
the important end of keeping a permanent proof of the contract. 

With these objects in view, the present law still imposes on 
persons marrying in England the obligations previously in force 
as regards capacity and consent, deliberate notice, and full 
publicity, with the former exceptions, savings, and reservations ; 
but it has brought into play a new machinery for solemnizing the 
form of the rite which has liberated it from a harsh condition, and 
on the whole has proved satisfactory. Now, as under the former 
system of law, the age for marriage is fixed in England at 
fourteen and twelve respectively; the capacity extends to all 
persons without the Levitical degrees of affinity ; while, as the 
4 Geo. IV. provided, the consent of guardians is made an ob- 
servance, required in the case of the marriages of minors, but not 
an obviously indispensable condition. Now, as under the former 
system of law, all marriages in England, except, as before, those 
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of Jews, Quakers, and by special licence, must be solemnized in 
a public place, in the presence of witnesses, and before a State 
functionary, and must be fully and clearly recorded, with the 
same savings in favour of the contract in cases of fraud, mistake, 
or personation, wherever one of the parties is innocent. But the 
Anglican Church is no longer made the exclusive instrument for 
celebrating the rite; and while it retains its former right to 
solemnize marriages among all subjects, provided they choose to 
seek its assistance, another institution has been established which 
has been invested with the same capacity. ‘The Superintendent 
Registrars throughout England may give marriage certificates 
and licences analogous to the banns and licences of the Church, 
such marriages may be celebrated in registered places of worship, 
according to the form preferred by the parties, provided only 
that a registrar be present, that a solemn matrimonial consent 
be expressed, and that the rite be public and attested; or they 
may be contracted without these solemnities, the same civil 
ceremony taking place at the offices of the district registrar. 
This system obviously adapts itself to all classes of Noncon- 
formists who object for any reason whatever to marrying in a 
church of the Establishment; it secures every essential to the 
engagement without vexing any scruple whatever ; and, while it 
insists on the presence of the registrar, as the State official 
necessary to the rite, it gives the fullest licence and encourage: 
ment to annexing religious sanctions to the union according to 
the wishes or creed of the parties. This, and the establishment 
of a central registry for making marriages readily provable, 
have been the chief reforms in the law since the 4 Geo. IV. cap. 
76; and so far as England alone is concerned, they have placed 
that law on a rational basis. 

In proof of this we may briefly show how the law of marriage 
in England, at present, is in harmony with the essential canons 
which, as we have said, should govern this contract. All 
marriages in England, whether celebrated in. churches, or in 
registered places of worship, or finally at a registrar's office, must 
be now preceded by ample notice sufficient to make the union 
deliberate, must be had in public, before witnesses, and are 
always fully and permanently registered. No harsh restriction 
fetters the rite ; the age is fixed at the earliest time; the pro- 
hibitions on the ground of affinity* appear in accordance with 

* The only prohibition on the ground of affinity at all objected to generally, is 
that of the deceased wife’s sister ; and it is-very doubtful if this prohibition is not, 
on the whole, expedient. At the same time such cases as that of Brook v. Brook 
are certainly lamentable, One thing is clear, if the people of England really 


desire a change in the law on this point, they have only to say so in an un- 
equivocal manner, 
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nature and opinion ; and, without offending any scruple of con- 
science, all the indispensable requisites to the contract—the legal 
capacity of the parties, publication of banns, certificate or 
licence, a celebration in well-defined places, before a clergyman 
or a registrar, and in the presence of at least two witnesses—are 
evidently very easy of ascertainment. And finally, nothing of a 
latent character is allowed to annul or impeach the engagement; 
the absence of the consent of guardians cannot now invalidate the 
marriage of a minor ; the personation of a clergyman or registrar 
has no effect when one party is innocent: no difference of rank,* 
of creed, or of fortune can in any way put the union in peril ; 
and, whenever an honest inquiry is instituted, it is very difficult 
to conceal the proof of a prior marriage solemnized in England 
in the case of any one meditating bigamy, or fraudulently con- 
tracting a second marriage. It is true that the somewhat 
anomalous cases of the marriages of Jews and Quakers in England, 
and of persons united by special licence, which always have been 
treated as exceptional, are not regulated by these principles; 
but these cases are comparatively few, and have not been found 
by experience hurtful. Thus the law of marriage, as to England 
alone, at last stands on a solid foundation; and, though we 
think, with Archbishop Whately, and with the authors of the Code 
Napoléon, that the true theory of legislation on this subject is 
to view marriage as a civil contract, so far as regards its relations 
with society, to be guaranteed by a civil ceremony, as uniform, 
public, and simple as possible, and to leave it purely optional to 
the parties to clothe it with any religious observance, we have no 
wish to innovate on a system which, if viewed in reference to 
England solely, and to marriages celebrated in this country, is 
free from any essential objection. 

If, however, passing the limits of England, we look at Great 
Britain and Ireland as a whole, we find the general law of mar- 
riage a mass of confusion, uncertainty, and contradiction, dis- 
graceful to an united nation, the abundant source of social 
mischiefs in two main divisions of the Empire, and not seldom 
inflicting injury on persons and families in this country. In 
Scotland and Ireland the laws of marriage have scarcely any 
resemblance to each other, and are quite different from that of 
England; and, as they are thoroughly vicious in principle, 
have worked as badly as possible in fact, yet bind all classes 
of English subjects who come within the sphere of their opera- 
tion, the result is not only a conflict in the rules which apply to 
marriage in these kingdoms, but a wide-spread evil in Scotland 
and Ireland, which indirectly penetrates into England. So far as 
* The case of Royal marriages is the only exception. 
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regards Imperial interests, that jurisprudence is faulty in the 
extreme, and requires a large and rational reform, which, while 
protecting marriage in England by a law founded on common 
sense, exposes marriage in Scotland and Ireland to the influence 
of a barbarous system, productive of many unfortunate results, 
and actually allows that system to affect all English subjects who 
are brought within it. What a disgrace it is, from an Imperial 
point of view, that the most important of human engagements— 
the main pillar of society and the State—should be placed upon a 
stable foundation in one division of Great Britain only, should 
have no such support in the other two, and even as respects the 
first division, should be liable to occasional displacement! We 
thus come to consider the law of marriage as it now exists in 
Scotland and Treland, and as in its accidental operation it may 
influence English society. 

A brief survey of this law in Scotland will show that in every 
respect it conflicts with the true principles applicable to this 
matter, and has been extremely mischievous to the nation. Two 
classes of marriages exist in Scotland, and are equally binding on 
all subjects who happen to enter into the contract in that 
kingdom, provided, in the case of English and Irish subjects, 
they have been resident three weeks within it.* A regular mar- 
riage solemnized in Scotland is not different in many respects 
from the same engagement celebrated in England; it takes 
place before a clergyman or magistrate, after full notice, and 
before witnesses, with set words to express the intention, and 
with a public register to record it. Of these marriages it is 
unnecessary to speak; and were they the only marriages in 
Scotland, no sound objection could be made against a system 
which, in all main and essential points, would be identical with 
that of England. Buta class of marriages is allowed in Scot- 
land, which, known by the name of irregular marriages, not only 
oppose all sound principles, and have been a cause of incalculable 
mischief, but hang as a perilous latent impediment over every 
regular marriage in Scotland, and indirectiy, though less fre- 
quently, over all marriages contracted in Great Britain. It is to 
these marriages—the shame of Scotch law, and a great blot on 
our general jurisprudence—that we must briefly turn our atten- 
tion, if we wish to understand the worst defects which deface our 
general law of marriage. 

It appears certain, on the authority of Sir William Scott, sup- 
ported by that of eminent jurists, that the Canon law, which 
* Even this qualification is quite recent. Until the 16th Victoria every subject 


became liable to the Scotch law of marriage the moment after he or she had crossed 
the Border. Hence the Gretna Green marriages. 
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struck root in Scotland to a greater depth than it did in England, 
is the source of the law of marriage in that kingdom. One 
main rule of this curious code—itself derived from the civil law 
—is, that mere consent makes a valid marriage, and that, if it 
can be proved that such a consent has been deliberately inter- 
changed, the union follows as a necessary result, without any 
additional circumstance. As consent, however, is a mental 
operation which expresses itself in overt acts, the Canon law 
appears to have laid down three categories of overt acts, any one 
of which completed the engagement. If the parties met in the 
face of the Church, and declared their consent before a priest, 
this formed a perfectly regular marriage,* ‘ complete and con- 
summated in substance and ceremony. If the parties met, how- 
ever, clandestinely, and exchanged consent by present words,t 
this formed a perfect irregular marriage, ‘complete and con- 
summated in substance,’ though followed by a ceremonyt ‘ as a 
matter of order. And lastly, if a promise of marriage was given 
in words denoting a future contract, and this was followed by the 
commerce of marriage—although at the time when the promise 
was made§ ‘nothing was presumed to be complete or consum- 
mate either in substance or ceremony'—still, after the matri- 
monial intercourse,|| ‘a presumption of present consent arose,’ 
‘and converted the engagement into an irregular marriage, with 
all the consequences attributable to it.’ These being, then, the 
overt acts which the Canon law admitted as marriage, in 
evidence of the matrimonial consent, it became merely a matter 
of proof how these acts were to be substantiated. Wherever a 
priest or a witness was present, of course there was no difficulty 
in this proof; but where these attesting elements were wanting, 
it seems that considerable latitude was allowed as regards the 
proof of the marriage engagement. The whole tenor of the 
conduct of the parties, the general opinion held by third persons, 
contemporaneous writings by the contractors, and possibly even 
their oral testimony, might become matter to ground an in- 
ference in favour of a regular or irregular marriage. 

The law of Scotland in reference to marriage conforms very 
nearly to these rules, and, in the words of Sir William Scott, 
‘continues the same as the Canon law, unless when proved 
to have resiled from it. The regular marriages celebrated in 
Scotland correspond to those of the Canon law, with the diffe- 


* Sir W. Scott in Dalrymple case, p. 65; and see Swinburn in loco. + Ibid. 
t This irregular marriage in the Canon law would be a precontract in the old 
English law, which so far yielded to its foreign rival, and was not reformed until 
Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act. 
§ See Swinburn. || Zbid. Ibid. 
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rence only of the civil ceremonies which have been superadded 
by State policy. The unions known as irregular in Scotland are 
really the same as the two categories of overt acts which the 
Canon law acknowledged as irregular marriages, and may be 
proved by the same evidence. If a man or woman resident in 
Scotland,* beyond the ages of fourteen and twelve, and not within 
the Levitical degrees, interchange consent to be husband and wife 
by words expressive of a present intention, this constitutes 
marriage by the act itself, without a single further circumstance, 
though no witnesses were present or near, and though no con- 
jugal intercourse followed. If, again, such persons agree to be 
married, in words expressive of a future time, and after this 
promise they live together, this also becomes a valid marriage, 
irregular in its legal definition, but binding to all intents and 
purposes. What the law of Scotland requires as evidence to 
prove these classes of irregular unions, and how far in this par- 
ticular it differs from its Canon original, is a matter of some 
doubt and difficulty. As regards the first class, it is quite cer- 
tain that they do not requiret attesting witnesses, that they may 
be proved{ by the writing of one party, and§ that they may be 
inferred from habit and repute; but it has not|| been decided 
that they can be evidenced by the simple oath of one of the 
parties. As regards the second,{] Scotch jurists affirm that the 
promise in these particular cases must be proved by the oath of 
the party charged, or by his plain, unequivocal writing ; but this 
is pointedly denied by Lord Brougham,** who asserts that ‘ it may 
be inferred from circumstances, and this, in the conflict of such 
authorities, appears to be the more just opinion. In fact, there 
is much reason to believe that both or either classes of marriage 
may be inferred from circumstances only, without any positive 
evidence. For first, it is said in the Scotch law books that 
‘ marriage may be proved by habit and repute ;’ andtt secondly, an 
eminent Scotch judge has declared that ‘in the case of an ir- 
‘regular marriage in Scotland, it is the practice, and it is the 
‘law of the country, to take evidence of all the facts and circum- 


* Tf not of a Scotch domicile, they must, by a very modern act, have been resi- 
dent twenty-one days in Scotland before the law attaches. This was to annul 
alrymple v. Dalrymple, 2 Hagg. 

+ Hamilton v. Hamilton, 9 Cl. and F. 327. § Lord Lauderdale in Jolly’s case. 
\| This will be one of the points in the Yelverton case. 
p>. See Erskine ; indeed, among Scotch lawyers, there seems an agreement on 

is point. 

** Honeyman v. Campbell, 2 Dow. & Cl. In this case, however, the promise 
was in writing, so perhaps the Chancellor's opinion may be considered as extra- 


judicial, 
+t Lord Lauderdale in Jolly’s case, 
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‘ stances antecedent to the alleged ceremony, of all the facts and 
‘circumstances pending the ceremony, and of all the facts and 
‘ circumstances of the conduct of the parties subsequently to the 
‘ceremony; and from a complete view of all these circumstances, 
‘you are to infer whether that real and deliberate consent was 
‘given which constitutes marriage.’ It is said, indeed, that a 
marriage in Scotland established merely by ‘ habit and repute,’ 
stands on the statute law of that country, and is not identical with 
the other two classes; but the better opinion certainly is, that the 
‘habit and repute’ relied on as the marriage, is in fact merely 
evidence of it, and that the contract itself depends on either of 
the acts which the Canon law made ‘the constituents’ of an ir- 
regular marriage. 

Such, then, is the actual state of the law with respect to ir- 
regular marriages in Scotland ; and it should be added, that these 
unions are expressly made exempt from registration. How can 
we sufficiently censure a usage which permits a boy and girl of 
fourteen to bind themselves to each other for life, without previous 
notice, unknown to any one, by the mere exchange of uncertain 
words, and without a single external formality, and which possibly 
sends them into the world already linked irrevocably to each other, 
to involve third persons in the ruin of bigamy? What is to be 
said of the scandalous rule which allows a designing villain to 
ensnare a youthful heiress into a ‘ consent’ which might well be 
considered a passing jest, and gives him thereby the rights of a 
husband as regards her person, her family, and her property ? 
What a law is that which encourages a harlot to allure an ignorant 
youth into her toils, to seduce him into some dubious expressions 
from which a promise of marriage can be collected; and then, 
merely through the exercise of her calling, to exalt herself into 
the status of a wife, and take the rank of honourable matrons ? 
Can anything be more ruinous than a custom which exposes every 
regular marriage, though celebrated in the face of the Church, 
and attended by every legal formality, to be set at nought by 
these secret connexions beyond the reach of discovery or suspicion, 
and which over and over again in our annals has reduced innocent 
wives to concubines, degraded apparent heirs into bastards, 
affected families with the taint of bigamy, and torn property 
piecemeal by litigation? Is there any pretence that these crying 
evils are balanced by any compensating good arising through 
the operation of the law, when we know that in Scotland it has 
not restrained concubinage in the slightest degree, and that, while 
it has annulled many regular unions, it has not proved any 
real protection ? And what shall be said of a jurisprudence 
which directly exposes one part of the realm, and indirectly the 
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whole of the Empire, to the influence of a disgraceful law, which 

strips marriage of its proper forms, makes the absolute requisites 

ofa regular marriage less easy of ascertainment than they should 

be, and hazards it by a latent impediment of the most dubious and 

dangerous character? The misery often caused by these unions 

reminds us forcibly of the poet’s words who called* Aphrodite the 

weaver of wiles, and implored her not to ruin her votaries. 

Two instances of the operation of the law with respect to ir- 

regular marriages in Scotland, will show how cruel may be its 
effects, and how they may reach all parts of the Empire. In 1804 
a Mr. Dalrymple, a cornet in the Guards, and, though Scotch by 
birth, an Englishman by education and domicile, became ac- 
quainted, at the age of nineteen, with a Miss Gordon, who was 
much his senior. The acquaintance commenced and continued 
at Edinburgh; and having gradually ripened into courtship, in 
May and July, 1804, the lovers exchanged two written documents 
to the effect that they were actually married. No witnesses saw 
or attested this act, which was purposely kept as secret as possible; 
nor is it certain, though it seems probable, that any cohabitation 
followed it. Towards the close of July, Dalrymple’s father, who 
had heard some floating rumours on the subject, withdrew his 
son from Miss Gordon’s society; but during the next seven or 
eight months the pair wrote several letters to each other in the 
tone certainly of married persons. In the following year Dal- 
rymple went abroad, and during the three succeeding years he 
never saw or corresponded with Miss Gordon, and he seems to 
have wished to give up the connexion. Miss Gordon, however, 
repeatedly wrote to him—in what terms it is impossible to say, 
as none of her letters were read in evidence; but it was not till 
1807 that she positively asserted her title as his wife, and even 
then she neglected to enforce it. In the following year Dalrymple 
married, ‘in the most formal and regular manner, an English 
lady of the name of Manners, in an English church, by the 
usual licence ; and it is quite certain that before this ceremony 
no notice whatever was given to this lady that any one else had 
a claim on her suitor. The marriage, however, set Miss Gordon 
in motion ; and, after a long and unhappy litigation, the clandes- 
tine contract of 1804—effected in Scotland without a witness— 
attested solely by a piece of paper—not followed by avowed co- 
habitation—recorded upon no public register—apparently binding 
on neither party—and for four long years not sought to be 
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enforced — annulled the regular marriage in England, and de- 
graded an innocent English lady who had never dreamed of the 
latent snare which was to send her an outcast on the world! In 
these days of legal enlightenment, the law which allowed such a 
scandal as this, and exists in force at the present hour, will hardly 
be called ‘the perfection of reason.’ 

In the Wakefield case, the marriage was invalidated, although 


the result was nearly as pitiable ; and it gives, if possible, a more 


striking proof of the consequences of the law of marriage in 
Scotland. In 1826, a young English lady of the name of Turner, 
in her fifteenth year, and a rich heiress, was resident at a school 
in Lancashire, and became the object of a foul conspiracy, with the 
view, of course, of obtaining her fortune. Two brothers of the 
name of Wakefield resolved to entice her hurriedly over the 
Border by false pretences and forged documents, to marry her to 
the elder, Edward, and thus to secure their dishonourable booty. 
Through a series of wiles, extremely well planned, and executed 
with audacity and skill, the ill-fated girl was lured from school, 
and in the company of Edward Wakefield was taken hastily to 
Gretna Green, where of course she was under the law of Scotland. 
Here, under the influence of pressure and solicitation, but chiefly 
owing to a false representation, she was led to acknowledge 
Wakefield as her husband in the presence of a blacksmith and a 
postboy ; but whether from positive objections on her part, or 
some compunctious visitings on his, no further act or consequence 
followed. For some days after this scandalous rite she was 
carried hither and thither by Wakefield, on some continually 
changing pretext; and at last she was spirited off to Calais on a 
promise that she should meet her father. Most fortunately she 
was rescued at this place intact, technically, from the companion- 
ship. The general and better opinion in England was that the 
whole proceedings in the Wakefield case were a nullity; still, as 
a matter of greater precaution, an Act of Parliament was obtained 
to declare them so. Scotch advocates, however, had appeared 
to support it; and although their opinion ultimately failed, it 
is needless to dwell on the misery of the contest, and the harm 
it inflicted on an innocent person. What must have been the 
state of the hapless girl, or of her outraged and insulted family, 
when the whole case was dragged before the world ; and while— 
doubtless exposed to the sneers and the misconstruction of an 
unpitying public—she pined in uncertainty whether her youth, 
her fortune, and her hopes of happiness were to be surrendered to 
legalized abduction! And whatis the character of the law which 
offers a premium to a crime like this, well-nigh crowned it with 
full success, and makes a barbarous and half-foreign custom the 
NO. LXVII. L 
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means of ensnaring youth and opulence wherever they exist in the 
British Empire? Assuredly such a law as that which originated 
the Dalrymple, Wakefield, and other such cases, should long ago 
have vanished from our jurisprudence. 

But if the law of marriage in Scotland deserves justly much 
condemnation, that of Ireland is very nearly as faulty, and is quite 
as wide in its baneful application. This is not owing to a vicious 
principle, pervading the whole of a legal system like that of 
Scotch irregular marriages, but in part to the false relations 
subsisting between the State and the different sects which make 
up the actual people of Ireland, and in part to the narrow and 
foolish legislation which for many years has involved the subject. 
To understand how the Irish marriage law may affect all ranks 
and classes in Ireland, and indirectly the whole empire, it is 
necessary to bear distinctly in mind the component parts of the 
Trish nation, and their status in respect to the law and the 
government since the settlement made at the great Revolution. 
That settlement made the common law of England the rule to 
determine all rights in Ireland, and divided Ireland into three 
nations, marked off from each other by clear distinctions—the 
Episcopalian Anglican colony, the Presbyterian and Noncon- 
formist colony, and the Roman Catholic and Celtic people. As 
is well known, the policy of the State was to raise the first of 
these nations to ascendancy, to depress the second, and to ruin 
the third; and, accordingly, among other expedients for this 
purpose, the Episcopalian and Anglican Church became the 
established church of the island; the Nonconformist churches 
were ignored, and the creed and the priesthood of the Roman 
Catholics were subjected to a terrible proscription. The result of 
this, in reference to marriage, during many years after 1688, was 
to limit the power of celebrating the rite with public forms and 
attesting witnesses to clergymen of the dominant church, to place 
the marriages of Presbyterians and Nonconformists upon the 
footing of mere precontracts, and to force the Roman Catholic 
priesthood—who, though steadily hunted down and denounced, 
yet, being clergymen in regular orders, had a common law right to 
effect the contract—to the course of solemnizing clandestine 
unions. Moreover, as the common law of England existed in 
Ireland in full integrity, and applied, except where altered by 
statute, to all classes of Irish subjects, so the whole system of 
marriage contracts—that is, of perfectly binding engagements 
which could be enforced by the spiritual courts—prevailed in 
Ireland to the same extent that it did in England before Lord 
Hardwicke’s Act, and had exactly the same influence. The con- 
sequences of this state of things may be traced clearly in the 
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Trish statute book. The marriages solemnized in the face of the 
Establishment, and in a public and regular manner, were com- 
paratively few and very precarious. Even among the Anglican 
aristocracy such marriages were not seldom set aside in favour of 
antecedent precontracts, or of secret unions effected by friars or 
secular priests of the Romish religion. Unless celebrated by an 
Anglican priest, the marriages of all Nonconformist Protestants 
stood on the footing of mere contracts; and those of the Roman 
Catholic nation, for the most part, were private or clandestine. 
Before the accession of the House of Hanover, the Nemesis of 
persecution and intolerance had left her avenging traces in Ire- 
land, by making the most momentous of contracts a matter of 
doubt, uncertainty, and peril, not only among the persecuted 
people, but also among the dominant oligarchy. 

That narrow, corrupt, and ignorant body, known by the name 
of the Irish Parliament, set about amending this state of things 
at different times in the last century. It might have adopted the 
sound principle laid down by Cromwell, its real originator, and 
made marriage in Ireland a civil contract, so far as regards its 
relations with the State, to be entered into under public for- 
malities, but subject to be clothed with religious rites, according 
to the wishes of the parties. Or it might have borrowed the 
much worse principle established by Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage 
Act, and, treating the Church as the engine of the State for the 
celebration of all marriages whatever, might have given the 
Anglican Church this monopoly ; and by annulling all marriage 
contracts, and avoiding marriages celebrated by any one, except 
by clergymen of the Anglican faith, might have forced all 
sections of the Irish nation to fall in with at least an intelligible 
system. The one rule would have been a just one, and would 
have placed the Irish marriage law upon a perfectly sound basis ; 
the other would have been exceedingly harsh in a country where 
the Established Church was in no sense national or popular, 
and would have imposed an unfair restriction upon a naturally 
free engagement ; but it would have secured publicity to the 
contract, made its absolute requisites easier of ascertainment, and 
freed it from ruinous latent impediments. Such ideas as these 
were, however, beyond the wisdom or justice of the College Green 
assembly. Even down to the Union, its legislation, in reference 
to the law of marriage, proceeded on the absurd principles, that 
no general rule should apply to the country; that the Anglican 
aristocracy should be saved from one species of clandestine 
unions, yet left to the bad effects of another ; that Nonconformist 
Protestant marriages should be tolerated under certain unwise 
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restrictions and limitations ; and that marriages solemnized by 
the Roman Catholic priesthood should be given every possible 
latitude, if strictly confined to their own denomination. 

Accordingly, while the dominant church was empowered to 
solemnize all marriages whatever, a number of statutes made it 
penal for ‘ Popish priests’ to celebrate marriages between two 
Protestants, or one Protestant and a Roman Catholic, such 
marriages being declared nullities, while the old custom of mar- 
riage contracts, abolished in England since 17538, was allowed to 
flourish in full operation. By two statutes towards the close of 
this century all ‘ marriage contracts between Protestant Dissenters, 
af solemnized by dissenting clergymen, were declared perfectly 
valid marriages if neither party belonged to the Establishment, 
stili leaving, of course, these classes of Protestants to the influence 
of clandestine contracts, and giving them a very limited right of 
marriage in the full and absolute sense of the term. And, at 
the same time, the Romish priesthood, retaining their ancient 
common-law right to solemnize marriages as they pleased, and 
barred from its complete exercise in respect only of the Pro- 
testant nations, were left to celebrate marriages at their will, 
without any interference from the State, without a single formality 
or condition, provided only that the parties to the contract were 
of the Roman Catholic nation. 

Such down to, and even after the Union, was the state of the 
law of marriage in Ireland; and, as in the parallel case of 
Scotland, it bound all persons within its province. It is evident 
that a system so complex, so full of unjust and intricate restric- 
tions, so fettered here, and relaxed there, and so devoid of an 
uniform method, was contrary to the sound principles which, as 
we have said, should regulate the contract, and exposed society to 
many mischiefs. Instead of being deliberate and public, pro- 
tected by notice, and fully recorded, the marriages of the Roman 
Catholic nation were allowed to be clandestine and hasty ; while, 
as regards the two Protestant nations, these results ensued from 
marriage contracts, which still remained untouched on the 
statute book. The conditions of marriage were unnatural and 
complex, and made exceedingly dificult of ascertainment, since, 
first, the capacity of the functionary who acted, and of the parties 
who joined in the rite, might depend solely upon their religion ; 
in the next place, the validity of the contract was made to turn on 
collateral facts which afforded every opportunity for falsehood ; 
and, thirdly, the most legitimate marriage was liable to defeat by 
a preceding contract. And, lastly, every marriage in Ireland 
was exposed to a series of latent impediments, such as probably 
were unknown in Europe since the darkest days of the rule of the 
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Canonists. Such hidden circumstances as a preceding engage- 
ment, a clandestine union by a Romish friar, a misrepresentation 
in the creed of the parties, or even a misunderstanding as to that 
of the clergyman, might annul the most solemn apparent union, 
and entail the most afflicting consequences. Nor were such con- 
sequences rare in experience. Not a few Episcopalian marriages, 
though solemnized in the face of the Establishment, were set aside 
on the ground of precontract, or impeached because of a secret 
union effected before a Roman Catholic priest, who declared that 
the parties proclaimed themselves Catholics. Nonconformist mar- 
riages were often invalidated because of the narrowness of the 
condition, which required that both the clergyman and the parties 
should be professing Protestant Dissenters ; and the most odious 
seductions were perpetrated by the false assumption of a form of 
dissent, whereby the rite was ostensibly performed, yet was set 
aside when the end was accomplished. These marriages, too, 
were of course liable to all defects which annulled the former ; 
while, as respects Roman Catholic marriages, contracted before a 
Roman Catholic priest, they were not only often clandestine, and 
thus productive of many mischiefs to the parties themselves, and 
to third persons, but they very often were called into question, or 
made the means of seduction and ruin, on the ground that, 
at the time of celebration, one or both of the parties may have 
been a Protestant. The Irish law books abound with instances 
of the evil effects of this state of things; and it should be 
remembered that these effects might indirectly extend beyond 
Ireland. 

It has been remarked that political reforms may precede social 
by many years, and that civil disabilities have been removed 
while personal wrongs have been left unremedied. The remark 
applies with justice to the policy pursued by the British Govern- 
ment towards Ireland, so far as regards the law of marriage ; for, 
while it has laboured for many years to place all Irishmen on an 
equal footing in reference to the rights of citizenship, it has not 
attended with equal care to doing away with the bad arrangements 
which affected the marriage contract in that country. This is 
equally at least the fault of a nation divided into contending 
sects, more or less jealous of each other and the State; but the 
Legislature, too, must share the blame, especially if we remember 
the wide bearing of the mischief. It is true that an Act of 1818 
annulled the effect of precontracts in Ireland by making them 
incapable of enforcement, and thus, through all the classes of the 
nation, closed up one source of clandestine unions. It is also 
true that the engagement of marriage, as solemnized in the Esta- 
blished Church, has been protected with safer formalities than 
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had been the case before the Union; that the rule as respects 
Dissenters’ marriages has been relaxed in favour of Presbyterians ; 
that a less dangerous system has been adopted as regards the 
marriages of other Nonconformists ; that the tenderness shown of 
late to the Roman Catholics has promoted publicity and decent 
forms in Roman Catholic marriages in Ireland; and that some 
attempt has been made to create a partial registration of the con- 
tract. But it must be acknowledged that these reforms do not 
rest on any satisfactory basis, and are feeble and tentative only ; 
that they have not substituted an equal law, or even a safe and 
definite rule for the old class legislation on the subject; and, 
accordingly, that the marriage law of Ireland is still open to the 
gravest objections. It is still a system of obscure privilegia, a 
medley of conflicting regulations running up to obsolete intolerant 
principles ; it still betrays the untenable ideas that the Anglican 
Church has a right to domination, that the Nonconformists are 
an inferior caste, and that the Roman Catholics have no part in 
the State ; and it issues in a complex and perilous code, in oppo- 
sition to reason and justice, and liable to cause considerable 
mischief. 

The law of marriage in Ireland at present depends upon a 
modern statute, the 7 Victoria, cap. 81. Deferring to the untrue 
notion that the Established Church is really national, it empowers 
the Anglican clergy in Ireland to celebrate any marriages what- 
ever, provided they do so with the formalities prescribed by the 
statutes in force in England. This, in fact, assimilates the two 
establishments, so far as regards the power over the contract ; but 
it is needless to say that, where, as in Ireland, the Establishment 
claims but one-sixth of the people, this form embraces a small 
class only. A Presbyterian clergyman is enabled to solemnize a 
marriage in a Presbyterian chapel, provided that the place be duly 
certified, that one of the parties be a Presbyterian, that the rite be 
ens and fully attested, and that the act be properly registered. 

regards all other Nonconformist marriages, they are celebrated 
as at present in England, that is, in registered places of worship, 
or at a district registrar's office, a registrar being in both cases 
present; and all proper statutable precautions are taken to ensure 
publicity, notice, and registration. It should be added, however, 
in reference to this class, that the notice required in Ireland for 
these marriages is very invidious, and even insulting ; it consists 
in a written address to the registrar, to be published in three suc- 
cessive weeks before the Board of Guardians for the Poor, unlike, 
as in England, a written notice recorded upon the books of that 
officer. As regards Roman Catholic marriages, that is, those of 
two-thirds of the nation, they stand on the same illegitimate 
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footing on which they were placed before the Union. In 1861, 
as in the days of the penal code, the marriages of Roman Ca- 
thohes in Ireland may be celebrated, at the option of the parties, 
at any hour, without notice, without a witness, by any words, 
and unprotected by a single formality, the old principle that the 
Church of Rome should be kept outside the pale of the State still 
lingering in this one particular. At the same time, the former 
restrictions still hang upon the Roman Catholic priesthood ; they 
may marry their own co-religionists as they please, but if they 
attempt to solemnize a union where both or one of the principals 
may be Protestant, the whole proceeding becomes a nullity. 
Within a boundary most difficult to define the contract is most 
unwisely loose ; without it, however valid it may seem, it cannot 
be entered into at all. 

Such is the law of marriage in Ireland, excepting, only, that 
all persons may marry before a registrar alone, without any 
religious formality ; a mode of marriage unquestionably safer than 
most of those in actual use, but scarcely ever, in fact, adopted. 
Considered as a whole, this law opposes all sound and rational 
canons on the subject, and exposes society to numerous mischiefs. 
As regards Roman Catholic marriages, i.e., two-thirds of those in 
Ireland, they may be as hasty and clandestine as Scotch marriages 
at Gretna Green; and this of course imperils marriages in every 
part of the British Empire. Publicity and notice may thus be 
avoided in respect of this numerous class of unions, though it is 
due to the Irish priesthood to admit that they generally insist them- 
selves on these requisites ; and no public register exists to preserve 
the evidence of these contracts. The conditions of marriage in 
Ireland, accordingly, are in all cases made somewhat obscure ; and 
as regards Presbyterian marriages, and those of other classes of 
Nonconformists, they are very harsh and difficult of ascertainment. 
It is grossly unjust to compel a Baptist, a Wesleyan, or an Inde- 
pendent to marry through the intervention of the poor-house ; 
and how is any one, not a Presbyterian, who marries in a Presby- 
terian chapel, to ascertain, beyond all fear of impeachment, the 
Presbyterianism of the co-contractor? And, lastly, every mar- 
riage in Ireland, however celebrated, or duly recorded, is open 
to many latent impediments arising from this irrational system. 
Any marriage solemnized in her Anglican Church may be set 
aside by a secret ceremony performed before a Roman Catholic 
priest, if proof can be given that, at the time, the parties were 
professing Catholics. Any marriage celebrated in her Roman 
Catholic Church, after full notive, and every formality, is annulled 
if one of the parties can show that, at the time, or even within a 
year, he or she was a professing Protestant. And any marriages 
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in her Presbyterian Church depend upon the hidden circum- 
stance, which obviously may well elude inquiry, that one of the 
parties at the moment of the contract was, in fact, a Presbyterian 
Protestant. It is needless to dwell on the premium to fraud, and 
to the vilest kind of seduction which such latent impediments 
offer; and how, by pretending one form of Christianity, a villain 
may lure his victim into his power, and then, by openly avowing 
another, may cancel the bond which sealed her destruction. It 
is quite a mistake to suppose that this law has not been pregnant 
with enormous mischiefs ever since the time of its last adjust- 
ment. Assuredly a code which rests on such principles—at once 
narrow, unfair, and unwise—which gives a licence to some mar- 
riages most perilous to the welfare of society, and imposes fetters 
on other marriages from which they should be certainly free— 
which entices a begging friar, on the one hand, to play the part 
of a Gretna blacksmith, and restricts Cardinal Wiseman, on the 
other, from uniting a daughter of the house of Howard to any 
one but a Roman Catholic—which offers an insult to Irish Non- 
conformists, and a perilous snare to Jrish Presbyterians—which 
is so lax that it encourages seduction, and so obscure, that it 
threatens matrimony—which sets in hazard the most solemn of 
contracts by reason of undiscoverable connexions, of facts purely 
collateral and immaterial, and of unintelligible and treacherous 
provisoes—and which, nominally confined to Ireland, may affect 
every part of the empire, demands a thorough and speedy reform. 

How the law of marriage in Scotland and Ireland shall be 
freed from these serious and perilous defects, and the general law 
of marriage in the empire shall be made conformable to sound 
reason, are the next subjects we have to deal with. We deny 
emphatically that this is a question confined either to Scotland 
or Ireland, or to be ruled by local prejudices or considerations ; 
for, as the effects of marriages in these countries may influence 
any family in England, it becomes distinctly an Imperial ques- 
tion, to be decided in the general interest. As regards irregular 
marriages in Scotland, we have no doubt they should be abolished ; 
for, while they have done enormous mischief, they have not 
checked immorality in the least, and it is idle to say they have 
restrained seduction. We have no doubt this is really the wish 
of most educated persons in Scotland, as it certainly is of the 
ablest jurists who have been an ornament to the Parliament 
House. Should, however, the local jealousies of the Scotch, or 
the dread of innovating on ancient usage, prevent the accom- 
plishment of such a measure, the people of England and Ireland 
have a right to insist that the ruinous effects of this custom shall 
not lightly invade their families and properties, disseminating 
social misery and confusion. It would certainly be a perilous 
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remedy to enact that an irregular marriage in Scotland should 
not be valid in the rest of Great Britain, though it is a fact that the 
greatest of jurists—Lord Mansfield, himself a Scotchman by birth 
—was inclined to adopt this solution of the problem. We think, 
however, that a milder expedient, and one less liable to cause dis- 
arrangement of social and family ties and relations, might remove 
the mischief in a great degree, and fence round England and 
Ireland, so to speak, with a line of protection against this evil. 
If these irregular unions are to continue, we suggest that they 
should not bind any subject whose domicile is in England or 
Ireland until after a residence in Scotland for six months, 
thus giving time to a stranger to the country to become suffi- 
ciently acquainted with its customs. There are, no doubt, ob- 
jections to this plan, but it seems to us a tolerable compromise 
on the supposition that these scandalous unions are still to have 
a legal validity. 

As regard Ireland the subject is more difficult, in consequence 
of the web of intricacy in which her law of marriage is involved, 
and of the angry jealousies and passions which beset the cause 
of Irish reforms whenever they touch on religious questions. 
The result of the latitude given to the priesthood, in reference to 
Roman Catholic marriages in Ireland—arising from the neglect 
of the sect which the State avowed in the last century—has been 
to make that priesthood reluctant to enter into any concordat 
with the law, and to allow a civil sanction to these unions. 
They insist on marrying their flocks as they please, and contend 
that, as in a past generation, their marriages were thought below 
the notice of the State, so they now should be above its inter- 
ference. On the other hand, the two Protestant nations not 
unfairly contend that their sons and daughters shall be exempted 
from a class of unions which may be improvident and clandestine, 
and object to allowing Roman Catholic priests to marry persons 
of other denominations. Several other minor objections exist, and 
accordingly it is a delicate task to attempt to frame a marriage 
law for Ireland which shall not outrage Irish opinion, and yet shall 
secure the empire from the mischiefs inseparable from the present 
system. It is with considerable doubt and hesitation that we 
offer our own solution of the riddle. We think that the State 
ought firmly to insist that all marriages whatever in Ireland shall 
be solemnized with analogous forms, and with the same precau- 
tions for publicity which the 6 & 7 Gul. TV. have. provided in 
respect of marriage in England.* In all cases of marriage in 
Treland, the registrar should be present at the ceremony; a 
recognised place of worship should be necessary ; the rite should 


* We except, of course, marriages by special licence, and, if advisable, those of 
Jews and Quakers, as in England. 
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be public and duly attested, and proper care should be taken to 
register it; but every clergyman of any denomination—Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, Presbyterian, and Nonconformist—should be 
given every facility and encouragement to marry any couples 
soever, without regard to religious distinctions. At the same 
time, mere registrar's marriages might be left upon their existing 
footing, permitting only, asis done in England, the parties at any 
subsequent time to clothe the contract with a religious sanction. 
Such a measure as this might annoy the priesthood, and very 
possibly the Anglican clergy; but, by recognising an uniform 
authority, i.¢., the state official, or registrar, as the general 
agent of the State for the rite; by giving the clergy, of all 
denominations, a full licence to solemnize marriage without 
respect to the creed of the parties; by allowing purely civil 
marriages—and such would always be rare in Ireland—to be con- 
nected afterwards with a religious service ; and by protecting in all 
cases the contract with the secular forms, which experience has 
proved to be absolutely necessary, it would put an end to the 
numerous evils which the present system tends to perpetuate. 

The question is not if a plan such as this would excite passing 
annoyance in Ireland ; it is if, in the interest of the empire, the 
Irish law of marriage is to continue? We say thus much, be- 
cause some attempts are being made to deal with the subject 
which bend completely to Irish prejudices ; and although of some 
use as far as they go, will not really settle the difficulty. Lord 
Campbell's Bill, which licenses the priesthood to solemnize mar- 
riages in Ireland between persons who are not both Roman 
Catholic in faith, provided proper formalities are observed, yet 
leaves pure Roman Catholic marriages to remain upon their 
former footing, is of course only a temporary palliative, and not at 
all a general remedy. The Bill of Lord Naas and Mr. Whiteside, 
which aims at establishing a General Registry for Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in Ireland, and thus for securing the evidence of 
marriages, is a good measure to a certain extent; but it only 
touches one part of the subject, and it is very faulty in this 
respect, that it is not at all obligatory on the priesthood. The 
parallel measure of Mr. Cardwell is certainly a wiser and more 
searching scheme, but it does not, of course, pretend to cope with 
any subject but that of registration. It is surely time to legislate 
on this matter without deferring to partial sympathies, be they 
Scotch, Irish, or tinged with sectarianism ; and with a regard to 
Imperial interests, to place the general law of marriage upon a 
sound and uniform basis, and to save the most solemn engagement 
of society—origo et seminarium Reipublice—from the perils, 
anomalies, difficulties, and uncertainties which at present sur- 
round it in these kingdoms. 
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Ant. VI.—The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relation to the Ga 
History of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. By ARTHUR We 
Hers. In Four Volumes. London: John W. Parker and Son. ha 
1855—1861. 


Not only for what it fully accomplished, which was much, but 
for what it stimulated and suggested, which was more, the 
fifteenth century must always be regarded as one of the most 
notable and glorious epochs in modern history. The beginning 
of it found Europe still undisturbed in a slumber so protracted a 
and profound that it might not unreasonably have been feared a 
as the presage of death. By the middle of it she was wide awake, 
and employing her recruited powers in all manner of arduous 
activities. At its close, it seemed that ‘ appetite had grown by 1 By 
what it fed on, and her leading nations still pressed forward i ie 
per aspera ad ardua, unresting, insatiable, victorious. ay 

But illustrious as the fifteenth century must be admitted to have He 7 
been for its triumphs in almost every department, its chief distine- i 
tion was in being so pre-eminently the age of maritime discovery. [th 
When Prince Henry of Portugal was born, in 1394, the map 
of the world, the whole Orbis Terrarum, was drawn completely 
by a few rashly conjectural lines denoting Ultima Thule (Iceland), 
Britain, Ireland, Europe, the Mediterranean, with its southern 
boundary consisting of a scimitar-shaped slice of Northern 
Africa, the Red Sea, and the greater part of Asia. Thus it will 
be seen that it had remained without any material additions for 
a space of fourteen or fifteen hundred years. When Columbus 
died, in 1506, it included all that it now includes save the 
fifth continent of Australia and the scattered islands of the 
Pacific. 

It was the fifteenth century, moreover, which not only added 
to the map another hemisphere, and about four-fifths of the con- 
tinent of Africa, but which ascertained and corrected innumerable 
errors in the received configuration and characteristics of the 
countries supposed to be already known. It assuredly left much 
to be accomplished by future enterprise; but it claims the dis- 
tinction of having furnished the first elements of the success of 
such enterprise. It afforded numerous and invaluable data in 
natural science. It gave no small part both of their knowledge 
and their courage to subsequent explorers. It exploded, for 
example, the fallacy which the most grave and reverend of 
scholars and philosophers believed true, that to sail from West 
to East would be an impossibility to a ship out of sight of 
Europe, as it would be like trying to sail up a mountain-side. It { 
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certified the still doubtful successors of Columbus that the varia- 
tion of the compass was not necessarily a sign of a ship’s being 
abandoned by the saints to the guidance of the devil. It assured 
the timorous ignorance of Europe that there were parts of Africa 
besides Algeria and Egypt which were not, as popular belief had 
taught, inhabited by dragons invincible in mail and terrible in 
wings and claws. It ascertained that the sea-serpent, leagues in 
length and monstrous in form, might sometimes be successfully 
evaded. It proved that the anthropophagi indigenous to north- 
eastern Asia and to many other parts of the known world, were 
neither quite so numerous nor quite so dreadful as had been sup- 
posed ; and that, in point of fact, the universal maxim, Omne 
agnotum pro mirifico, though sometimes useful, was often false. 
Errors and superstitions such as these it is easy enough to laugh 
at now; but no men could laugh at them who believed they 
were true, as the world of the early part of the fifteenth century 
believed. 

The man who led the way, and who bore the chief responsibilities 
in the beginning of this noblest career of conquest, was Prince 
Henry of Portugal. His claims to this distinction have been so 
often overlooked, that we feel particularly indebted to Mr. Helps 
for calling special attention to them, and for showing so well and 
generously, but also impartially, the strict justice on which they 
are based. It rejoices us to find that good English blood flowed 
in the veins of this prince, and to believe that English mettle 
and endurance stood him in good stead. On his mother's side 
he was grandson of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 

Spain and Portugal were at that time almost always at war 
with the Moors—the Moors of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies being to the Spaniards and Portuguese what the French of 
the eighteenth century were described as being to the English— 
natural and eternal enemies. Of one of these wars Prince Henry 
saw some little, being present with his father at the capture of 
Ceuta, in 1415. Ceuta lies opposite to Gibraltar, and was a 
place of great magnificence and of great commerce. Its Moorish 
inhabitants and defenders excited the curiosity of the prince. 
He wanted to know where they came from, and resolved to try 
and find out. He suspected, also, that Africa might perhaps not 
have its southern termination at Cape Nam, a place in the same 
latitude as the Canary Islands, and that also it would be well to 
ascertain. He read much in the then scanty library of geogra- 
phical research, made himself one of the first mathematicians of 
his age, conversed as much as practicable with sailors and tra- 
vellers, and at length resolved on sending out an expedition of 
two vessels, to sail down the west coast of Africa in a southerly 
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direction as far as they could get. They did not get as far even 
as Cape Nam, but were driven out of their course to the island of 
Porto Santo, alittle to the north of Madeira, and then returned. 
Year after year, through good report and through evil, the stout- 
hearted prince persevered and, after many disappointments and 
many failures, his captains discovered the Cape of Good Hope, 
and at length found out the way to India by sea! It is important 
to note these beginnings in African discovery ; they not only 
added to the mass of known facts, but they have given rise to 
vast and world-important issues. The minds of Southern Europe 
were stimulated to unmeasured curiosity, and filled with pride 
and satisfaction. Men’s ears positively tingled at the news. 
There was not a seaport of Portugal, or Spain, or Italy, or of 
the Italian States, in which stories of what the great Prince 
Henry’s captains had done, and had seen, were not told and retold 
to listeners whose curiosity never wearied, and whose brighten- 
ing eyes and eager questions gave surety of the desire to follow 
and the will to learn. One who thus listened was the youth 
Christopher Columbus. After receiving the elements of a good 
education at Pavia, at the age of fourteen he went to sea. 
He made many voyages, and in the intervals between them 
occupied himself in the drawing and selling of maps and charts. 
He not only stored up all he could learn about Prince Hen 

and the difficulties and triumphs of his captains, but he was in 
every sense a student of whatever could give him information or 
suggestion as to what the world really was. Gradually his noble 
conception was matured, and after years of strenuous labour and 
endurance and patience, we all know how it was realized. The 
story of this has been so often told and retold, that we may easily 
be excused from repeating it. It will better consist with our 
object to give no more than one or two leading dates and facts. 
The first land discovered by Columbus was the island of San 
Salvador. He pressed further in a south-westerly direction, and 
found Hispaniola, which the natives called Hayti. Delighted 
and exultant, he now made for Spain, and there told the story 
which fired all men’s hearts with the desire of gain, with lust 
of conquest, or zeal for further information. We find that 
Hispaniola was made a sort of basis of operations for a long 
series of successive discoverers and conquerors. From His- 
paniola sailed the numerous expeditions of the Spaniards in all 
directions. Island after island, kingdom after kingdom, was 
discovered, conquered, occupied, till at length the whole vast 
territories of the two Americas became the appanage of Spain. 
These successes were not gained all at once, nor without a great 
expenditure of European energy and suffering, toil and blood. 
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They called into their highest action the highest virtues and 
powers of great statesmen, great churchmen, and great soldiers. 
They also offered a field for the intrusion of soldiers, and charch- 
men, and statesmen who were very far from great, who were, in 
fact, very much the opposite of great. There were no human 
qualities and passions, from the very highest to the very lowest, 
to which they did not give exercise. 

These discoveries and this series of conquests, consolidated into 
one conquest, Mr. Helps has made it his task to narrate. It 
appeared to him there was no sufficiently clear, connected history 
of it. For it by no means stands in isolation, whether gloomy 
or splendid, or both, but it has many relations with other things. 
It needed to be developed, so to speak, both historically and 
philosophically. Throughout his attempt at this, the author has 
kept clearly before him one leading idea, and has pursued his 
long researches, and has presented the result of them with a 
distinct and specific object, to which the history, both of discovery 
and conquest, has only been subservient. That object he has 
carefully stated in his opening observations, and again in his 
tenth book. And finally, in the twenty-first book, gathering up 
all the parts of so great and varied a history into one clear con- 
clusion, he reminds us once more, ‘My purpose has been to de- 
‘scribe the intermingling of races, the progress of slavery, the 
‘modes of Spanish colonization; and thus, also, to give some 
‘insight into the fate of the conquered people, and of that other 
‘race, the African, which fully partook the misfortunes of the 
‘native inhabitants of America.’ To any one who will give a 
moment's consideration to these statements, it is superfluous to say 
that the task was one of supreme importance, but of supreme 
difficulty. It is vastly different from the work of the historical 
picture painter. It is yet more different from the consecutive 
narration of events, important as such narrations may be. Dates 
(not always accurate), facts, almanacks, the world was already in 
possession of. But it had no real history of the conquest, though 
of fragments of it, some of them of inestimable value, it could 
count some good half-dozen. That history, written in the spirit 
of the true philosophy of history, it has now received. After a 
thorough and painstaking examination of the entire work, it is 
with unmixed pleasure we record our conviction that Mr. Helps’s 
task has been nobly achieved, and that he has given the world a 
book which it not only will not willingly let die, but will hold in 
increasing admiration and honour as one of its most sterling 
classics. 

But splendid as were the successes of the Spaniards, and diffi- 
cult as itis to turn away from them, itis not to the successes 
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themselves that we desire to call attention. We think it of much 
more importance to inquire into that upon which the merits and 
demerits of the conquerors must ultimately rest, namely, their 
administration of the conquest. The question was never of 
greater moment than at present. The ideas of a national con- 
science, of popular responsibility, of national stewardship, seem 
to be growing old-fashioned and languid. We need to place them 
before ourselves in earnest. They require to be inculcated on 
others, There is no salvation in sophistry, and there is no great- 
ness to be got of that popular Epicurean doctrine which finds its 
briefest and completest expression in laissez aller, laissez faire. 
When the conquest was completed, or only a quarter completed, 
the Spaniards seemed to have all the rest of the world under 
their feet. They had in their hands the key to wealth of all 
kinds, and to an extent absolutely boundless and incalculable. 
They might have made themselves masters of the world, and had 
no indisposition to do so. There was no European power whose 
territory or whose material resources were a tithe of those in the 
possession of Spain. Yet the end of the matter was little more 
than to point a moral! Spain conquered America to furnish the 
most painful and the most striking illustration which modern 
times afford of the text we are in no little danger of forgetting— 


‘Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth increases, but where men decay.’ 


We see then that a vast empire, or rather a whole continent of 
empires, has been gained. We pay all honour to the genius and 
the valour which gained it; but, instead of dwelling on this, 
we shall make it our business to consider how it was governed. 

It must be premised at the outset that the answer to this is of 
so unsatisfactory a nature that it is difficult not to forget the 
judge and become the advocate. Indeed, no matter for the con- 
scientiousness with which we endeavour to rid ourselves of pre- 
judice, and to look at the whole with dispassionate judgment, we 
fear it will be found impossible to present the facts in any 
language which will not rouse every honest mind to indignation 
and horror. 

Over the mere machinery of the government we shall not 
think it needful to delay. It was not of the best, nor was it, 
perhaps, so good as was obtainable at the time. Without, how- 
ever, entering into a critical discussion of it, we cannot but notice 
that it was characterized by great simplicity; indeed, it was so 
simple as to allow of the greatest and most easy abuse. The 
tule with the conquerors of America and the West Indies was 
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that the conqueror installed himself as governor over whatever 
territories he acquired. This practice was not the result merely 
of circumstances and usage, but appears to have been recognised 
as the general principle of Spain before a single rood of the new 
territory was acquired. Thus, except in special cases, success 
and promotion went hand in hand. The Spanish monarchs 
showed their gratitude to the captain whose sword carved out 
new empire by confirming his authority as their representative 
and the depositary of vice-regal power. He had almost all the 
powers of a despotic monarch. He gave away lands and labour 
and resumed them. He could without trouble banish a turbulent 
man or behead an offensive one. There were various subordinate 
officers whom he could summon to his counsels, and, like all 
other despots, he was obliged to consider to some extent the 
feelings and wishes of those who, as the executive ministers of 
his power, might combine to oppose or incommode it. 

When a government had become too extensive to be entrusted 
to a single person, or when there appeared to be sufficient reasons 
of another kind, the usual practice was diverged from, and the 
conquered territories were governed by audiencias. An audiencia 
was in effect a committee of governors with a president at their 
head. They were appointed by the reigning monarch, and, like 
the governors, could be recalled at pleasure. The audiencia 
exercised supreme authority. There was no appeal from its 
decision except to Spain, and in special cases, not even that. It 
is manifest that in any case, this privilege of appeal could be 
used only at great inconvenience and great cost, though we find 
in practice that it was resorted to less rarely than its difficulty 
would have led us to expect. For it was not only a resource for 
a man unjustly treated or illegally sentenced, but it was available 
for the purposes of faction and ambition. When a governor or 
an audiencia had done, or intended to do, what was contrary to 
the interests of a powerful individual, or of a number of indi- 
viduals, the expenses of a deputation to Spain were easily sub- 
scribed, and their advocate was despatched, not only with carefully 
prepared instructions but with an eloquent purse. It is one of 
the evils which seem to be inseparable from absolute government, 
that it developes and gives free scope to the vices of favouritism. 
It works by reports over which no checks can be effectual, and 
hence in no small measure proceeds the proverbial corruption 
of courtiers. They are corrupt, and they always will be corrupt. 
For they are supposed to have the ear of the king. They can 
defend or destroy by insinuation alone. A timely sneer from a 
lord of the bedchamber, an astute remark from a royal fool, an 
impudent lie from a royal valet, may have, and often has had, more 
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practical effect than the deliberate verdict of a council, or the 
most elaborate opinion of a statesman. Hence it is only a 
natural result, that under an absolute government, the right of 
appeal is used only in extreme cases. It could never be unat- 
tended by danger; it might easily result in making bad worse ; 
but in the particular case in question, that of the monarchs of 
Spain, the danger was materially diminished, and was once or 
twice obviated altogether by their own religiousness and the zeal 
with which they repeatedly sought to be guided by the largest 
and completest inquiry. 

It will be noticed, then, that the administration of the Spanish 
conquest in America was by a machinery of government which, 
despite all checks and balances, can only be characterized as 
essentially despotic. It was liable to flagrant abuse, and was 
abused accordingly, though never consciously so by the monarchs 
themselves. Their representatives, moreover, were always chosen 
with much care, though sometimes chosen most ill. The auditors 
were in some cases all that could be desired, and in other cases 
were all that could be deplored. But the work appointed them 
was very difficult. It is to be remembered, not in apology, but in 
some measure of extenuation, that both governors and auditors 
sometimes found themselves encompassed by difficulties of the 
most irksome and trying description, and requiring from him who 
would subdue them, a delicacy of tact and a consummate skill in 
management which an indolent man will not use, and which an 
inferior man does not possess. 

But governors and auditors had, to their own loss and the 
world’s misfortune, one infallible resouree—the Hercules task 
might be shirked. Let them, if they found the colonists destroy- 
ing the colony but disposed to be civil, act on the maxim Quieta 
non movere. The Indians, at least, would give them no trouble. 
There was no court of appeal for them, unless, possibly, in the 
Supreme Court of all, and even there the Spaniards could get it 
all their own way through the specifics of the priests. Then, side 
with the strongest ; back the winners; and you, governors and 
auditors, shall not only be well spoken of by our friends and 
correspondents in Spain, but you shall exercise with impunity a 
good deal of tyranny on your own account, and shall be 
favourably reported at court for your politeness and compliance. 

There is also another circumstance important to be borne in 
mind. That, in consequence of the great distance from the 
mother-country, and of the comparative infrequency and difficulty 
of intercourse, the Spanish colonist in the Indies often contra- 
vened the most express orders of the monarch, and indulged 
without fear in a licence which at home he would have shrunk from 
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with abhorrence, and would have regarded as no less impious than 
dangerous. In Spain the force of a royal edict was unquestionable 
and irresistible. In America it could be debated and modified, 
or even wholly suppressed. Like a projectile whose maximum 
velocity is generated by its discharge, it traversed the Atlantic 
with a diminishing moment measured by its progress west of the 
Escurial, and when, at length, it alighted in Hispaniola or Cuba, 
in Mexico or Peru, it sometimes fell to the ground impotent 
alike for good and for harm. ‘Thus were the wisest measures on 
many occasions frustrated, and the worst measures on more than 
one occasion prevented. 

These things remembered, we shall be in a better situation 
for inquiring how the conquered nations fared at the hands 
of their conquerors. It is clear that something like govern- 
ment was aimed at; that the Spaniards at home had no idea of 
Spaniards abroad behaving after the fashion of filibusters or 
freebooters; and that they recognised it for their interest to 
manage with some appearance of firmness, and some pretensions 
to prudence, their new possessions. To show how this system 
worked, and what, after the fullest trial, were the results it pro- 
duced, we think there can be nothing fairer than to concen- 
trate almost the whole of our attention on Hispaniola. Our 
account of it must necessarily be very imperfect, though it may 
answer its purpose notwithstanding. For what we design is not 
to present a history or description of that island, but to show what 
the Spaniards did with it when they had found it. 

Hispaniola was discovered by Columbus in the course of his 
first voyage, 1492, and was taken possession of by him for the 
Spanish monarchs of Castille and Leon. Having remained there 
some time, and having ‘ found such good will and such signs of 
gold,’ he determined to build a fort, and to leave in it a garrison 
of forty men as a nucleus for an organized Spanish colony. He 
built it, and called it La Navidad. The poor Indians had been 
most profoundly impressed by their new friends, by their dignified 
and martial bearing, by their splendid apparel, their wonderful 
weapons, their shining armour, their devotions, and their ships. 
The Spaniards were, on their part, no less favourably impressed 
by the general character of the natives, though it is clear their 
sentiments were mingled with a sort of proud pity and disdainful 
compassion. But about the singular amiability of the Indians 
there could be no mistake. They behaved with the greatest 
kindness and respect, and with the greatest hospitality. Columbus 
himself was quite touched to the heart, he says, and from reading 
his account we think he had good reason to be. He wrote to 
Ferdinand and Isabella: ‘They are a loving, uncovetous people, 
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‘so docile in all things, that I assure your Highnesses I believe 
‘in all the world there is not a better people, or a better country ; 
‘they love their neighbours as themselves, and they have the 
‘sweetest and gentlest way of talking in the world, and always 
‘with a smile.’ On setting out for Europe, Columbus carried with 
him nine of these Indians, besides various specimens of produce, 
and laid the strictest injunctions on the garrison of La Navidad 
that they should keep together, should maintain a considerate 
and becoming conduct towards the natives, and ‘in short, make 
‘their actions conformable to the idea (which the Indians first 
‘entertained of them) that they had come from Heaven.’ 

On his return to Spain, we all know how Columbus was received 
with acclamations that startled the length and breadth of Europe 
with strangest echoes. Here were truths and facts stranger than 
all that fiction had invented. In the fullest sense of that now 
worn-down phrase, it was felt that a veritable New World had 
been made known. 

A Castilla y 4 Leon 
Mundo Nuebo dio Colon. 


At a single bound Columbus had attained the summit of fame 
and splendour. Ferdinand and Isabella welcomed him with the 
most distinguished honours that could be awarded to a subject of 
the realm. He rode in public at the King’s side, was served at 
table as a grandee, heard Te Deuwms for his success, and was 
saluted with ‘ All Hail.’ His nine Indians, whose wonder and 
awe were in no way likely to be diminished by the curiosity 
they excited, or by the splendid pageants with which city after 
city received Columbus, were treated with uniform kindness, and 
in due time baptized. Shortly afterwards one of them died, and 
was, we are told by the Historiographer Royal, ‘ the first of that 
nation, according to pious belief, who entered heaven.’ It will 
be well to remember this. To say nothing of the advantage we 
may find it hereafter, we shall find it important here. It will 
explain much that would otherwise remain simply horrible and 
mysterious. 

's It is sometimes said, now-a-days, that moral and religious 
doctrines of a strictly theoretical character have no influence upon 
practice. For ourselves we can only say that we have found the 
contrary, and we can imagine no stronger case to test such a 
doctrine of philosophy, falsely so-called, than the behaviour of 
Spain to Hispaniola. It furnishes an unmistakeable experimentum 
crucis. For the whole Roman Catholic Church of the fifteenth 
century held, as it professes still to hold, the strictly theoretica- 
doctrine of efficacious grace in baptism; that baptism duly adl 
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ministered was a saving ordinance, an efficacious sacrament. The 
pious and noble Isabella of truly glorious memory, the cautious 
Ferdinand, and the devout and magnanimous Columbus believed 
this as truly and as completely as they believed anything soever. 
They were not like some timid imitators of our own day who 
make so needlessly obtrusive a profession of receiving the same 
doctrine, but who append conditions and modifications which 
render it logically preposterous and practically inane. They 
believed it just as fully and, theory as it was, just as practically 
as they believed that fire gave heat, or water quenched thirst. 
They exhibited, moreover, a singular example of self-consistency. 
And as to Columbus in particular, one of the greatest and noblest 
of men, we cannot see that he would have hesitated, or that he 
ever did hesitate, at anything whatever to give practical effect to 
his creed. He was not self-contradictory, but only rather sternly 
self-consistent, when he resorted to means which we, happening 
to hold a very different theory on this subject, should have no 
hesitation in describing as cruelty and treachery in order to 
capture Indians and get them converted. 

We speak of this somewhat fully, because it is of the highest 
consequence to see that the motives which actuated the Spanish 
monarchs, and the most illustrious of their servants, were in 
large measure of a religious character. The proof of this con- 
tained in these volumes is manifold and sufficient. And that 
they did things which we and our readers should characterize as 
being very irreligious, is not an objection relevant to the fact, but 
only to the view taken of the fact. Thus, when Columbus set 
forth on his second expedition, he carried with him a paper 
of most careful and benevolent instructions, in which he is 
specially commanded to do what his own heart so strongly 
prompted—namely, ‘ to labour in all possible ways to bring the 
‘dwellers in the Indies to a knowledge of the Holy Catholic 
‘faith.’ He is to make them presents, and ‘to honour them 
much. The whole armada he commands is charged to deal 
‘lovingly’ with the Indians. And ‘if by chance sny person or 
‘persons should treat the Indians ill, in any way whatever, the 
‘ Admiral [Columbus] is to chastise such ill-doers severely.’ 
With these instructions he set sail again on September 25th, 
1493. He had seventeen ships, with colonists, soldiers, and 
sailors, to the number of fifteen hundred men, and a body of 
ecclesiastics specially set apart for evangelistic efforts among the 
natives, and under the direction of a Father Buil. On his 
arrival, towards the end of the year, Columbus was met with 
evil tidings. It appeared that, notwithstanding his most express 
and imperative injunctions to the contrary, the garrison at 
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La Navidad had quarrelled, had straggled in various directions 
over the country, each faction choosing for itself, had behaved 
with unprovoked licence, and had finally been set upon by a 
hostile chief (Cacique), Caonabé, and slain. The fort itself had 
been burned. 

The Spaniards commenced forthwith to build another fort, 
some distance east of the former one, and resolved that it was 
necessary to take vengeance on Caonabd. Some time in the 
following month, January, 1494, Columbus was able to report 
that things were again getting into shape, and he writes to his 
agent in Spain that he may inform their Highnesses of the state 
and progress of the newcolony. He notifies, among other things, 
that he has ‘ sent home some Indians from the Cannibal Islands as 
‘slaves, to be taught Castilian, and to serve afterwards as inter- 
‘ preters, that so the work of conversion may go on.’ He supports 
this act by weighty arguments. First; it would be a good thing 
to rescue these Indians from the practice of cannibalism; and, 
secondly, having captured them, there was nothing easier than to 
baptize them, ‘for so we shall gain their souls.’ 

In the next paragraph of this dispatch, he suggests in the 
plainest manner that the more of these Caribs, or cannibals, were 
taken, the better it would be ; and that, ‘ considering what quanti- 
‘ties of live-stock and other things are required for the mainte- 
‘nance of the colony, a certain number of caravels should be 
‘sent each year with these necessary things, and the cargoes be 
paid for in slaves taken from amongst the cannibals.’ * 

Now, if we remember the vast differences between that time 
and our time; that the doctrine of the absolute unlawfulness of 
slave-holding had never been even heard of; that, on the 
contrary, slavery was, in one form or other, common to con- 
temporary Europe, and had been almost universal in a revered 
antiquity, we shall admit that it greatly redounds to the honour 
of Ferdinand and Isabella to have written, in answer to this 
suggestion: ‘As regards this matter, it is suspended for the 
‘present, until there come some other way of doing it there 
’ fi. e., in the Indies], and let the admiral write what he thinks 
‘of this.’ Yet at that very time the finances of Spain were in an 
embarrassed condition, and their Highnesses would have been 
very glad of the funds which might in this way have been so 
easily raised. 

But if Columbus appears here in a strikingly unfavourable 
light, he is still not to be harshly or hastily judged. He was 
undoubtedly wrong. His proposal was in reality, though he did 
not know it, to inaugurate under the most solemn sanctions of 
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religion and of eternity itself, a system of crime and misery, of 
cruelty, torture,-and death, such as no history parallels and 
no arguments can excuse. Yet, if Columbus was wrong, it was 
because the whole Roman Catholic Church was wrong. If that 
was right, he was right. He simply proposed to act up to his 
belief. Grant the premiss—it is only an abstract doctrine—and 
the practical conclusion is one which no logic can assail. The 
more of them were taken the better. Capture whole shiploads of 
them, if you can. You will be doing the poor wretches a service 
too great to be repaid by the gratitude of a life! You will be 
conferring salvation itself! So glorious an end may well excuse 
a little strangeness in the means. Don’t be squeamish about a 
little force ; you will need it. And what if you need ten times, 
or even a hundred times as much, provided only the object be 
ined ? Never mind, then, that a few of these Caribs must be 
shot—that a few of them must be burned alive by way of impress- 
ing the rest with a wholesome respect—that some of their 
women will be dishonoured, and their homes laid waste—capture 
what you can! Have them duly baptized by an ordained priest, 
and your cannibal is transformed into aChristian. Those limpid 
drops from the consecrating hand have wrought the miracle of 
miracles. Regeneration will, we admit, be reduced to a process of 
mere manufacture, and can be carried on wholesale ; but what of 
that? Heed it not; for while you thus encounter reproach for 
the sake of the Faith, and trample on your heart’s noblest passions 
in obedience to the Church, you will at least have the consolations 
of remembering that you have been a distinguished instrument in 
the salvation of souls, that you have rescued many from the 
devouring fire, and—what is not to be despised in the present 
sublunary state—you can defray all expenses by selling your 
converts in the market-place, and will have a considerable surplus 
over and above! 
In the course of this year, 1494, Columbus despatched an 
expedition of four hundred men, under the command of one 
Margarite, into the interior of the island. ‘They were to explore 
the country and to chastise Caonabé. They were more than 
sufficient for both these purposes, if they would only have acted 
like men in their senses. But instead of doing their work, they 
went carelessly straggling over the country. ‘They consumed 
‘the provisions of the poor Indians, astonishing them by their 
‘voracious appetites ; waste, rapine, injury, and insult followed 
‘in their steps.’ Under such provocations it was not to be 
wondered at that a number of the Indians gathered round the 
Spaniards with hostile intent. Previously, they had reverenced 
and feared them as superior beings. They had obeyed them with 
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all the eagerness of dread. They had surrendered almost all they 
possessed, and had received in return insolence and brutality. 
They passed accordingly from a state of terror to a state of 
recklessness and despair, and but for the return of Columbus 
from a voyage among the adjacent islands and seas, the Spanish 
settlement in Hispaniola would probably have been once more 
swept entirely away. Various hostile acts had, however, been 
already committed, and several of the Spaniards had been slain. 
The appearance of Columbus wrought a considerable change. 
As soon as ever his broken health would permit it, he set out 
at the head of a large body of men, determined to give battle to 
the Indians. The so-called battle was a mere slaughter and 
rout. Great numbers of the Indians were captured, and four 
more shiploads of them were at once sent to Spain to be baptized 
and sold as slaves. 

The Cacique Caonabé was still at large, so there was another 
battle, in which bloodhounds took part with horses, men, and 
guns, and which we therefore scarcely need say was in fact 
only a less frightful name for a frightful and horrible carnage. 
But Caonabé was still free ; and open hostilities having left him 
untouched, it was resolved to try what could be done by artifice. 
A fellow named Ojeda, of small stature but extraordinary 
strength, and of no despicable ability otherwise, was sent to him 
on horseback, with peaceable offers and pleasant words, but 
carrying with him some gyves and manacles of brass and steel 
finely. wrought and highly polished. He found the chief at the 
head of a large body of troops, and explained hiserrand. For the 
remainder of the plot and its carrying out we quote Mr. Helps, 
having only to add, to our deep regret, that the author of it was 
said to be Columbus. 

‘The metals of Spain were prized by the Indians in the same way 
that the gold of the Indies was by the Spaniards. Moreover, amongst 
the Indians, there was a strange rumour of talking brass, that arose from 
their listening to the church bell at Isabella [the new fort and settle- 
ment], which, summoning the Spaniards to mass, was thought by the 
simple Indians to converse with them. Indeed, the natives of Hispaniola 
held the Spanish metals in such estimation, that they applied to them 
an Indian word, Turey, which seems to have signified anything that 
descends from heaven. When, therefore, Ojeda brought these orna- 
ments to Caonabd, and told him they were Biscayan Twrey, and that 
they were a great present from the admiral, and that he would show him 
how to put them on, and that when they were put on, Caonabé should 
set himself on Ojeda’s horse, and be shown to his admiring subjects as, 
Ojeda said, the kings of Spain were wont to show themselves to theirs, 
the incautious Indian is said to have fallen entirely into the trap. 
Going with Ojeda, accompanied by only a small escort, to a river 
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a short distance from his main encampment, Caonabéd, after perform- 
ing ablutions, suffered the crafty young Spaniard to put the heaven- 
descended fetters on him, and to set him upon the horse. Ojeda him- 
self got up behind the Indian prince, and then whirling a few times 
round, like a pigeon before it takes its determined flight, making the 
followers of Caonabé imagine that this was but display, they all the 
while keeping at a respectful distance from the horse, an animal they 
much dreaded, Ojeda darted off for Isabella; and after great fatigues, 
now keeping to the main track, now traversing the woods in order to 
evade pursuit, brought Caonabé bound into the presence of Columbus. 
The unfortunate Cacique was sent to Spain in order to be judged 
there, and his forces were afterwards put to flight by a troop of 
Spaniards under the command of this same Ojeda. Some were killed; 
some ‘taken prisoners ; some fled to the forests and the mountains ; 
some yielded, ‘offering themselves to the service of the Christians, 
if they would allow them to live in their own ways.’ ’* 


Caonabé and his people thus subdued, Columbus took occa- 
sion to order a tribute from the whole island. It was thus 
arranged: ‘Every Indian above fourteen years old, who was in 
* the provinces of the mines [gold mines to which there had been 
a ‘rush’ that would not have discredited San Francisco or Balla- 
rat], ‘or near to those provinces, was to pay every three months a 
* little bell-ful of gold ; all other persons Indians] in the island 
‘were to pay at the same time an arroba of cotton for each 
‘person.’ In lieu of discussing the humanity or the policy of 
this imposition, its consistency or otherwise with the spirit of the 
instructions given by their Highnesses—in all which respects it 
is very open to the criticism of ex post facto wisdom—we shall 
only say that it was found so excessive that its modification 
became compulsory. In the third year of his government, the 
admiral commuted the tribute of several of the subject villages 
for personal service. They were ordered to make, and, having 
made, to work, the farms of all the Spaniards who had been wise 
enough to prefer agriculture to gold-digging. 

Meanwhile, dissensions had arisen amongst the Spaniards 
themselves. They had got the booty, and a magnificent booty 
it was, and were now quarrelling over the division. In one case 
these dissensions issued, under a leader named Roldan, in open 
revolt against the established government of the island. 

The Indians also had too many masters, and too much work 
and suffering, to be very good servants. At the mines, in par- 
ticular, their usage was revolting and barbarous to the highest 
degree. War was made on such of them as remained in freedom, 
on various pretexts and in various parts; while, in those districts 
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which had been already subdued, they were continually ground 
down, and perishing under their haughty and ruthless oppressors, 
It is related of them that they fell into the most hopeless despon- 
dency. These heavenly visitants of theirs, with their gun- 

owder and mail, their bloodhounds and horses, had changed their 
beautiful and prosperous home into a veritable hell. Accordingly, 
they would neither sow nor reap, nor work the mines. The simple 
fact is, they were crushed and heartbroken. Then, of course, 
they were brutally ill-used by way of making them light-hearted 
and laborious. But, alas! they were many of them beyond the 
reach of either wrath or compassion, for they ‘died in great 
numbers of hunger, sickness, and misery.’ 

As our concern is with Columbus only so far as he was con- 
nected with the conquest and its administration, we shall not 
stay to moralize over the revolution in his fortunes which at this 
time took place. His services were ill-requited. He had not, 
indeed, governed Hispaniola with success; but if the Spanish 
colonists had not been his and their own worst enemies, he would 
at least have governed it much better than he did. He was 
superseded, in 1500, by a hard and narrow-minded man, of some 
virtue but deficient sense, named Bobadilla. During one year 
Bobadilla did all the mischief he could, though giving satisfac- 
tion to the colonists, and was then superseded by Ovando. 

During Ovando’s government, it happened that a party of 
Spaniards was sent to a district in the eastern extremity of the 
island, called Higuey, for a supply of bread. With the Indians 
of these parts there had always been maintained what appeared 
to be friendly relations, and when the party came for bread, the 
good Cacique ordered the promptest supplies to be furnished, and 
went about with a stick in his hand hastening and superintending 
the preparations of his men :— 


‘The Spaniards were looking on: one of them had his dog with 
him, and the animal was wild to get at the Cacique. The Spaniard 
could hardly hold it in; and, unfortunately, happened to remark to a 


-comrade standing by him, ‘ What a thing it would be if we were to 


set the dog at him.’ His friend in jest said, ‘at him’ (¢omalo), think- 
ing that the Spaniard could certainly restrain the dog. But, with 
this encouragement, it burst from its master, rushed on the Cacique, 
and killed him in a manner hideous to think of. ‘The adjacent pro- 
vince rose in arms, and it was no wonder, therefore, that when the 
mariners whom Ovando sent to found his new colony of Puerto de 
Plata, touched at a spot near to that where the above transaction took 
place, the natives should have considered them as invaders, and have 
attacked them accordingly. In the conflict that ensued nine Spa- 
niards were killed, and the news of their slaughter being brought to 
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the Governor, he ordered war to be declared—war, according to the 
hrase of the time, ‘ of fire and blood.’ From all the Spanish citadels 
‘orces were sent, under various captains, and a certain Juan de Esquivel 
was named Captain-general of the force, which amounted to four 
hundred men. On the arrival of this body in Higuey, the province of 
Hispaniola adjacent to the island of Saona, and which had been con- 
cerned in the original revolt, the Indians seem to have behaved with 
sufficient bravery; but finding that their naked bodies and childish 
weapons could in no way contend with well-clad, well-armed men, they 
soon abandoned open fighting and fled to the forests. From a war it 
degenerated into a hunt. Many of the Indians who were taken had 
both their hands cut off, and were told by the Spaniards to carry those 
letters to their lords, meaning that they should show what mutilation 
they had suffered, in order that it might inspire general terror. Nor 
was it only by twos or threes that they suffered: on one occasion six 
or seven hundred prisoners were put to the sword at once. Harassed 
in every way, the poor Indians at last sought to make terms; and it 
was agreed that, as a condition of peace, they should construct in their 
territory a great manufactory of casabi bread for the Spaniards. They 
were not, however, to be required to come with the bread to St. 
Domingo, which service they were very glad to avoid.’* 


Thus was provoked, and thus was subdued, what, in the dis- 
patches home, was called the revolt of Higuey. The reader will 
excuse us if we leave it without comment. 

In 1508, the partisans of the turbulent and infamous Roldan, 
whom we have already mentioned as the leader of a sedition 
against the established government, chose to establish themselves 
in the territories of Anacaona, Queen of Xaragua. They lived 
in the utmost licence, and made themselves intolerable. 

In their polity and language, their intelligence and character, 
the subjects of Queen Anacaona are reported to have been supe- 
rior to all the rest of the island. It appears to us to do them no 
discredit, but only honour, that between them and their new neigh- 
bours—most of whom were sheer scoundrels, men who, to use 
the emphatic phrase of Columbus, ‘ did not deserve water from 
God or man’—difficulties should have been unavoidable. As 
rebels, these Spaniards were not kindly looked on by the Governor 
or his officers, and they knewit. They were wishful to devise some- 
thing which might be taken as a set-off against former offences, 
and give them a title to the favourable consideration of Ovando. 
They informed him, accordingly, that the Indians of Xaragua 
intended to rebel. Well knowing that nothing could save them, 
if once detected in this heinous fabrication, they laboured to 
make their case both grave and plausible, and so far succeeded, 
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that Ovando set out with speed at the head of seventy horse and 
three hundred foot for the scene of anticipated danger. 


‘Anacaona, who had probably some suspicion of his intentions, 
summoned all her feudatories around her, ‘ to do honour’ to him, when 
she heard of his coming. She went out to meet Ovando with a con- 
course of her subjects, and with the same festivities of singing and 
dancing as in former days she had adopted when she went to receive 
the Adelanto [the Admiral, Columbus]. Various pleasures and amuse- 
ments were provided for the strangers, and probably Anacaona thought 
she had succeeded in soothing and pleasing this severe-looking 
Governor as she had done the last. But the former followers of 
Roldan were about the Governor, telling him that there certainly was 
an insurrection at hand; that if he did not look to it now, and sup- 
press it at once, the revolt would be far more difficult to quell when it 
did break out. Thus they argued, using all those seemingly wise 
arguments of wickedness which oo time immemorial have originated 
and perpetuated treachery. Ovando listened to these men; indeed, 
he must have been much inclined to believe them, or he would hardly 
have come all this way. He was now convinced that an insurrection 
was intended. 

‘ With these thoughts in his mind, he ordered, that on a certain 
Sunday, after dinner, all the cavalry should get to horse, on the pre- 
text of a tournament. The infantry, too, he caused to be ready for 
action. He himself, a Tiberius in dissembling, went to play at quoits, 
and was disturbed by his men coming to him and begging him to look 
on at their sports. The poor Indian queen hurried with the utmost 
simplicity into the snare prepared for her. She told the Governor 
that her Caciques, too, would like to see this tournament, upon which, 
with demonstrations of pleasure, he bade her come with all her 
Caciques to his quarters, for he wanted to talk to them, intimating, as 
I conjecture, that he would explain the festivity to them. Meanwhile, 
he gave his cavalry orders to surround the building; he placed the 
infantry at certain commanding positions; and told his men that 
when, in talking with the Caciques, he should place his hand upon the 
badge of knighthood which hung upon his breast, they should rush in, 
and bind the Caciques and Anacaona. It fell out as he had planned. 
All these deluded Indian chiefs and their queen were secured. She 
alone was led out of Ovando’s quarters, which were then set fire to, 
and all the chiefs burnt alive. Anacaona was afterwards hanged, and 
the province was desolated.’* 


We shall not trust ourselves to add anything to this, except 
the information that Ovando’s next act was to found a town in 
Xaragua for the followers of Roldan to inhabit; and that, in 
honour of his recent triumph, he called it La Villa de la Vera Paz— 
The City of the True Peace, and that the arms assigned to it were 
a rainbow and a cross, with a dove bearing the olive branch! 


* Vol i. pp. 206—208. 
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Recurring to Higuey, we find that the Spaniards continued to 
indulge themselves in these parts in all the licence of the utmost 
tyranny combined with the utmost barbarity. They loved to pro- 
voke the natives to resentment, because they loved to quench resent- 
mentin blood. There was no diabolical wickedness and no impiety 
which they did not practise, and in which they did not take pains 
even to appear to delight. Upon many they wreaked such extrava- 
gance of cruelty that suicide became common and popular. The 
cutting off of their captives’ hands, and then sending them home 
mutilated and helpless, continued to be a favourite mode of spread- 
ing terror. But the Spaniards were devout as well as bloody, zealous 
no less than devilish. On one occasion, accordingly, they hung up, 
‘in reverence of Christ our Lord and His twelve Apostles,’ thirteen 
captured Indians at such a height that their feet could but just 
touch the ground, and they then used them ‘as dumb figures to 
try their swords upon; which, lest any gentle reader should 
happen not to know its meaning, we must inform her, is a shorter 
way of saying that these thirteen Indians, hanged ‘in honour of 
Christ our Lord and His twelve Apostles,’ were hewed to pieces 
by the Spaniards with the several strokes, seven in number, prac- 
tised in the exercise of the broadsword. ‘ All this,’ exclaims 
Las Casas, ‘I saw with my bodily mortal eyes.’* 

It will not be wondered at that, under a statesmanship so mon- 
strous and brutal as that which openly directed and approved, or 
which was unable to prevent such crimes as those we have de- 
scribed, the native population of Hispaniola was found to be 
rapidly diminishing. But in truth, the really worst part of that 
statesmanship we have left unnoticed. If the districts which had 
been subdued in cruel and unnecessary war, had only been regu- 
lated with anything like decency and common sense after they 
had been declared at peace, the losses by slaughter and by acci- 
dental famine would have been supplied in less than a dozen 
years. But when we add to all other mismanagement the circum- 
stances that all the native population, utterly untrained for labour, 
was distributed among the settlers to work either their farms or 
their mines—that, whatever form that distribution assumed, there 
was not any form of it which was other than an unmitigated 
slavery—that the Indians were over-worked, over-driven, and 
under-fed, or, as frequently happened, absolutely starved to death 
——that any more humane Spaniard who tried to befriend them 
became a marked man for the shafts of malice, and libel, and fraud 
—that it was not made any one’s proper business and obvious 
interest to see that the Indians were justly treated and not wan- 


* a vol. i, bk iii. ch. 2, p. 200. For other instances of equal barbarity, 
see Las Casas, Mr. Helps, and other historians, passim. 
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tonly beaten, plundered, insulted, and slain—it becomes unneces- 
sary to say that not only did the native population of Hispaniola 
diminish, but that it was unavoidable it should continue to 
diminish. 

This began at length to tell visibly to the injury of the 
Spaniards. How should they repair it? By humanity, manage- 
ment, thrift? Nay; that process would require time, and, yet 
more, it would require a complete revolution in their treatment 
of the natives. There was a shorter method ready to their hand. 
In 1507, they reported to King Ferdinand that the number of 
Indians in Hispaniola had materially decreased ; that the Lucayan 
Islands, a group to the north of Cuba, ‘ were full of Indians, and 
‘that it would be a very good action to bring them to Hispaniola 
**in order that they might enjoy the preaching and political 
‘customs’ which the Indians in Hispaniola enjoyed. Besides,’ 
it was added, ‘they might assist in getting gold, and the king be 
‘much served. The royal-hearted Isabella was no longer by her 
husband's side to tell him what this information and these sug- 
gestions really amounted to. She had died in November, 1504, 
hastened to her grave by the tidings, received three or four months 
earlier, of the shocking treatment of Anacaona and her chiefs. 
And in losing Isabella the Indians had lost their best friend. 
Ferdinand granted the licence to import the Lucayans, and we 
may be sure it was quickly enough acted on, though not, perhaps, 
in so decidedly missionary a spirit as, from the language of the 
application, we might have felt at liberty to expect. Mr. Helps 
well reminds us that San Salvador, the land first seen by Colum- 
bus, was one of these same Lucayan Islands, and we agree with 
him in thinking it peculiarly shocking, that, of all others, this 


should have been the spot on which was perpetrated the atrocity 
now to be recorded. 


‘ The first Spaniards who went to entrap these poor Lucayans, did 
it in a way that brings to mind the old proverb of ‘ seething a kid in 
its mother’s milk’—for they told the simple people that they had come 
from the heaven of their forefathers, where these forefathers, and all 
whom the Indians had loved in life, were now drinking in the delights 
of heavenly ease: and the good Spaniards would convey the Lucayans 
to join their much-loved ancestors, who had gone thither. We may 
fancy how the more simple amongst them, lone women and those who 
felt this life to be somewhat dreary, crowded round the ships which 
were to take them to the regions of the blest.* 


* ‘I picture to myself some sad Indian, not without his doubts of these Spanish 
inducements, but willing to take the chance of regaining the loved ag and 
saying, like the King Arthur of a beautiful modern poem to his friend Sir Belvi- 
dere upon the shore, — 

‘Tam going a long way 
With these thou seést ———if indeed I go— 
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‘This hideous pretence of the Spaniards did its work; but there 
were other devices, not mentioned to us, which were afterwards adopted ; 
and the end was, that in five years forty thousand of these deluded 
Lucayans were carried to Hispaniola.’* 


But notwithstanding these successive attempts to recruit its 
numbers, the native population of Hispaniola continued to di- 
minish. We confess to thinking the utter ineptitude of the 
remedy almost as disgraceful as the remedy itself, or the conduct 
which had made it needful. There is no language which could 
adequately describe either the infatuation or the criminality of 
Spain. It was surely not by the descent of armed pirates on the 
innocent Lucayans that the evils of an organized and ruthless 
destruction could be met and counteracted. A Bond-street 
gambler might as well attempt to repair his shattered fortune by 
stopping carriages in Pall Mall, and presenting the usual alter- 


native of money or life. A city being decimated by the plague 


might as well seek to recruit its numbers by sending the press- 
gang into the surrounding country to crowd all the inhabitants 
anto its already overcrowded streets. If the gambling high- 
wayman is not shot on the spot, he has only deferred for a day 
or two. a fate which will be aggravated by the crimes which have 
for the moment staved it off. The besotted city has done no 
more than gather victims to augment the virulence of the pesti- 
lence, and hasten its doom. What was needed by the gambler 
was thorough reformation. What was needed by the city was fire, 
air, and water, rightly used—nature’s own sanitary commissioners. 
What was needed by Hispaniola was a wise statesmanship, ex- 
ercising power and affording protection. By such means, and by 
such means alone, could the devastation have been stayed. How 
far that statesmanship was wanting; how far the plain admoni- 
tions of impending calamity led, or did not lead, to measures of 
prevention, may be gathered from the following figures. We 
have only to beg for them the attention they require, in order 
that the facts they denote may not be wholly unrecognised. 

In 1492, the year of its discovery, the population of Hispaniola 
is reckoned by Las Casas to have amounted to 3,000,000; by the 
Licentiate Zuazo it was reckoned at 1,130,000. For safety, we 


(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island- valley of Avilion ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Or ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.’’ 
Alfred Tennyson, Morte d’Arthur, vol. ii. p. 15. 
* Vol. i. pp. 224, 225. 
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accept the lower estimate, 1,130,000. By 1508, the year in 
which the first Lucayans arrived, in the ordinary course of things, 
and allowing for all ordinary casualties, it would have amounted 
to at least 1,700,000. Inquiring for the fact, we find that it 
amounted to only 70,000! Thus, in addition to putting aside the 
operation of those laws by which populations grow, there remain 
to be accounted for at thé end of fifteen years’ administration, 
1,060,000 souls! In a very short time after this, the Indians 
amounted to only 40,000. In 1514, notwithstanding the importa- 
tion of the 40,000 Lucayans, the whole Indians of the island did 
not exceed 14,000! To him who has ears to hear, these figures 
speak for themselves. Thus, at the end of the fifteenth and the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth centuries, was it done by the Spaniards 
in Hispaniola; and in the sixty-first year of this nineteenth century, 
the descendants of these same Spaniards, like them in religion, like 
them in avarice and pride, but unlike them in being the subjects 
of a decrepit government and a profligate queen, have obtained 
treacherous possession of the eastern half of this same island of 
Hispaniola, now called Hayti. They have seized on Dominica, 
which includes Higuey and some other districts; they demand 
the whole, and are calling on the governments of Europe and 
America to admit the justice of their claim! A sufficient answer 
ought to be found in their scandalous maladministration in the 
past. We devoutly trust that their claim will be treated accord- 
ing to its merits—namely, rejected with indignation, as an 
insult to the understandings and the morality of civilized 
men.* 

But, returning to the early part of the sixteenth century, it is 
proper to remind our readers of what we have said on a previous 
page, on the comparative efficacy of the decisions of the Spanish 
Court at home and in the colonies. We do not, indeed, plead 
this in excuse, but only in palliation. We believe that, in strict 
justice, or in anything within a hundred leagues of justice, the case 
admits of no excuse; for, at the period of which we write, Spain 
was neither harassed by foreign wars nor torn by intestine feuds. 
She had rest even from the Moors, Granada itself having been 
added to the Spanish crown. There was no longer a jealous 
nobility in possession of power so inordinate that, by the least 
skilful combination, the monarch could be thwarted, and his 
government crippled. There was no longer even the ancient dis- 
advantage involved in the independence on each other of Castille 
and Arragon. And though it is true that somehow the royal 

* Since this article was written, it has given us much satisfaction to see that 


Lord Brougham has called the attention of the House of Peers to these proceedings, 
and that he took the same ground for his objections as is taken above. 
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treasurers contrived always to have the finances in an embar- 
rassed condition, and that, except on State occasions, the Court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella was distinguished for the modesty and 
economy of its appearance, yet there can be no apology for the 
wretched mismanagement and blundering which made it needful 
to view the Spanish Conquest in America asa sort of royal, com- 
mercial, and religious speculation. TH fact, also, the speculation 
was an extremely bad one—it did not bring adequate returns in 
money, in converts, or in national greatness. 

But, after so much that is painful, it is with no small pleasure 
that our eyes rest on the whitening sails of the ship which, in 
1510, made the port of St. Domingo with a company of Domi- 
nican monks. So far as we have been able to make out, the 
monks who sailed under Father Buil never did anything at all. 
The Dominicans under Pedro de Cordova, their vicar, came in 
earnest. Their object wasto spread civilization and Christianity. 
No sooner did they find themselves in the new country than they 
increased the severity of their already stringent rules, and amidst 
the general hardness of living, felt it right not only to go without 
the ordinary luxuries which to most of us are necessaries, but to 
content themselves with short supplies of the poorest food. The 
zeal with which they addressed themselves to their work soon 
informed them of a state of things which it had long been the 
interest of the colonists to conceal. They saw what they would 
never have been able to credit on any testimony but that of per- 
sonal knowledge. They were horrified and struck dumb. But 
by and bye the power of speech returned, and they resolved to 
use it. After days of fasting and prayer they determined on pre- 
senting an unanimous protest. A discourse, which embodied 
the opinions of the college, some twelve or fifteen in all, was 
drawn up, and each man signed it. They then selected Brother 
Antonio Montesino to preach it on the Sunday following. A 
very innocent device led to the attendance of an unusually 
large and influential congregation. The colonists were at 
first dismayed at the sublime audacity of the preacher, and 
then they passed to indignation and wrath. A deputation 
of remonstrants appeared at the little hut of a monastery in the 
afternoon, and said some very strong things; in answer to which 
it was promised, at the end of a lengthy interview, that the matter 
should be touched upon again on the following Sunday. Antonio 
preached again, and not only touched on the topic, but gave a 
vigorous specimen of the ‘ free handling’ of it. The large con- 
gregation had expected an apology and recantation ; they were 
not only disappointed, but almost infuriated; as, indeed, know- 
ing what were their opinions on the subject, and what were those 
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of Father Antonio, we cannot much wonder they should have 
been. The colonists felt it would be useless to attempt any 
further remonstrance at the monastery, and resolved to complain 
to the king. The controversy which followed was extremely 
interesting; but having no space to detail it, we will only say 
that it led to the bringing of the grievances of the Indians before 
the Court of Spain for the first time in a public manner, and that 
it gave occasion to the first attempt at legislation to remove such 
grievances. 

We have now given as full an account of the conquest and 
administration of Hispaniola as we can possibly find room for. 
It is fragmentary and imperfect, but it is still composed of frag- 
ments such as the intelligence of the reader may combine into a 
sufficiently just conception of the whole. 

The Spanish Administration had by this time had a fair trial. 

We have looked at its chief results at the end of twenty years of 
government. We think that what good it had effected, when the 
Dominicans’ protest had produced the Law of Burgos, in 1512 
was likely to remain; and that the evil it had done it was too 
late effectually to repair. What are the palpable and undeniable 
results ?—that the native population of the island had all but 
perished; that the Spaniards themselves were most of them cor- 
rupted and degraded, and many of them almost embruted; that 
the religion they had been so specially enjoined to teach had 
been openly betrayed; and that, besides having frequently to en- 
dure great sufferings from their own follies, the Spaniards were to 
Hispaniola itself everything sho1t of an absolute and unmitigated 
curse. 
- We have said so much about one conquest and its administra- 
tion—not indeed by inadvertence, but design—that at the other 
conquests and their administration we have scarcely time even 
to glance. It is proper, however, to mention a few of them, 
premising only that, with two exceptions, the maxim holds to its 
fullest extent, Ex uno disce omnes. 

Soon after the conquest and settlement of Hispaniola, various 
expeditions sailed from it in quest of new adventures and new 
territory. Among them was one in 1494, under the command 
of Ojeda, the man who entrapped Caonabd. He discovered 
Venezuela and the Pearl Coast, including the island of Trinidad, 
and skirted the whole northern shore of South America, from 
Cape de Vela in the west to the extremity of Surinam in 
the south-east. 

Another captain, named Nicuesa, taking Cape de Vela as a 
starting point, and sailing west, discovered Darien and Panama. 
Thus was another vast extent of country added to the overgrown 
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178 Helps's Spanish Conquest in America. 
empire of Spain. We have a right to inquire what she did with 
it? We auaa enter further into facts a details, and are not 
disposed to take blame if we are, as we confess to be, weary and 
disgusted with details so barbarous, so brutal, so bloody. The 
needful particulars are at the service of any one who chooses to 
inquire—sufficient of them in Mr. Helps’s second volume, book 
ninth. But the conclusion on the facts we are unwilling to 
suppress. In the words of the author it is this: That the Spanish 
administration along the whole Pearl Coast, reviewed after the 
lapse of many years, was 


*A tissue of stupid enormities, reminding the reader of certain 
inelancholy periods in the history of France and Italy, when all the 
worst passions of men were let loose for the smallest ends ; and when 
intrigues, revolts, massacres, and murders followed one another without 
any man, or any set of men, being.the better for such things even in 
this world. . . . Indeed, all along that immense line of coast 
which stretches from the mouths of the river Orinoco to the Isthmus 
of Panaméd, it might be said of each respective Governor, in the 
_ language of Scripture, not taking it literally, perhaps, but adopting the 
spirit of the passage, that ‘ He wrought evil in the eyes of the Lord, 
and did worse than all that were before him.’’ 


Darien and Panama fared no better. One Pedrarias de Avila, 
a hard old man, who had gained some notoriety as a jouster at 
tournaments, was sent thither from Spain, in 1513, at the head 
of a colony and with the rank of Governor. To the great mis- 
fortune of mankind and to his own eternal infamy, he lived to 
the ninetieth year of his age, and the seventeenth of his malad- 
ministration in Darien. After he was dead the monks marked 
their sense of his merits by calling him Furor Domini. Furor 
Diaboli would have been nearer the mark. His term of govern- 
ment can scarcely be called a long one; yet, not counting his 
judicial murders among his own countrymen, his implacable re- 
sentments, his barbarous warfare, and his flagrant misgovernment 
were the destruction of two millions of souls! Let our readers 
consider what such astatement really means. Not reckoning the 
few weeks by which his government exceeded its sixteenth year, it 
amounts to this :—That every sabbath-day succeeding the first, 
Pedrarias was entitled to declare, that since he last heard the bell 
which summoned him to worship God, he had slain more than 
two thousand four hundred of His creatures; that on every an- 
niversary of his arrival in a most important colony, in which he 
exercised despotic power, he had despatched into the presence of 
their Maker, during the twelve months preveding, one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand persons ; that, in fact, the average effect 
the produced on the bills of mortality, (which were surely kept 
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somewhere), was equal to rather more than fourteen deaths per 
hour, night and day, for sixteen successive years ! 

The other principal possession of the Spaniards in the West 
Indies was Cuba. It was discovered by Columbus in the course of 
his first voyage, though it was not effectively occupied till nineteen 
years later. The disposition of the natives had appeared no less 
pleasing than that of the Indians in Hispaniola. Some Spaniards 
who were accidentally thrown upon their coasts, unarmed and 
half drowned, experienced from them, they said, nothing but 
kindness. They had shown every hospitable attention to the 
Admiral, and had been described by him as ‘ very gentle, without 
knowing what evil is, neither killing nor stealing.’ Their houses 
were found to be ‘very clean and well swept, and their furniture 
‘ very well arranged. All their houses were made of palm branches, 
‘and were very beautiful. Our men found in these houses many 
‘ statues of women, and several heads fashioned like masks, and 
‘very well wrought.’ 

In 1511 it was resolved to subdue Cuba, and Captain Diego 
Velazquez was ordered to subdue it accordingly. Some Indians 
who attempted to resist his invasion were immediately killed or 
touted, as, fighting with naked bodies and childish weapons 
against well-armed and well-clad Europeans, they could not but 
be. Then commenced the usual hunting pastimes of the Spaniards. 
‘They put to death as many men, women, and children as they 
‘pleased, and the rest they tied together and drove before them 
‘like cattle.’ After great efforts, the Spaniards captured the 
sovereign Cacique. They considered he had been guilty of a 
great crime. He had presumed to attempt a defence of his sub- 
jects and his country. He was sentenced to be burned alive, and 
the sentence was executed. 

‘ At the stake the attendant priest exhorted him to be baptized, and 
to become a Christian, as he would then go to heaven. The Cacique 
asked, in reply, if the Christians went to heaven; and finding that 
some of them were expected to do so, he said he had no wish to go 
to that place. More sarcasm has been supposed to belong to this 
answer than it really contains; it was probably no more than the 
simple expression of a wish not to meet his enemies and persecutors in 
a future life, whatever regions of bliss they might be enjoying.’* 

Shortly after this a large number of Indians were massacred in 
cold blood, on no provocation and no pretext whatever, incredible 
as that may seem. After they had gone through long and horrible 


sufferings, and had been hunted by dogs trained for that purpose, 
they could bear up no longer :— 


* Vol. i. p. 450. 
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_ *The Indians then had recourse to suicide as a means of escape, for 
they believed in a future state of being, where ease and felicity, they 
thought, awaited them. Accordingly, they put themselves to death, 
whole families doing so together, and villages inviting other villages 
to join them in their departure from a world which was no longer 
tolerable to them. Some hanged themselves, others drank the poisonous 
juice of the Yuca.’* 


We are not able to dwell at length upon the maladministration 
of this part of the Spanish conquest, nor is it necessary to do so. 
It will suffice to say that in 1537 the Empress of Spain was 
informed that the Indians in Cuba had become very few, so few, 
indeed, that the visitor or visitors of twenty several estancias 
(settlements) found they did not contain an average of seven 
Indians each ! 

‘In 1517, Captain Diego Velazquez, who had so successfully 
subdued Cuba that in a few years the natives were almost extinct, 
and who had received the governorship of the island in acknow- 
ledgment of the services thus rendered, began fitting out or 
otherwise promoting maritime expeditions for profit and discovery. 
The most important of these expeditions sailed in 1518. After 
considerable hesitation the command of it had been conferred on 
a young Spanish gentleman who had made himself studiously 
agreeable to Velazquez, and who welcomed his appointment the 
more warmly as he was suffering inconvenience from poverty and 
debt. On the strength of it, our gallant young gentleman con- 
tracted additional obligations, and went so far as to set up a 
white plume in his hat. This promotion of Cortes gave great 
offence to various persons who were not his friends, and they gave 
the Governor no rest till he had dispatched orders of recal. These 
orders met Cortes at the first place he touched at, but it appeared 
that the Governor had reckoned without his host ; Cortes declined 
being recalled. ‘There were more orders at the next place, with 
such additional inducements as we can easily imagine a haughty 
and choleric vice-king thus bearded would be apt to offer. ‘They 
were answered with blank refusal, none of the authorities on shore 
being at all disposed to risk the consequence of attempting to put 
them in force. It had become clear that Cortes had a wonderful 
power of inspiring men with attachment and confidence, though 
it was true withal that he had bitter enemies, both in Cuba and in 
his fleet. But every man not purblind perceived that however 
much the plans of Cortes might be alloyed with ambition, they 
were by no means merely selfish ; and that they were, in any case, 
the plans of a sagacious and bold commander, who had vast 


Vol. i. p. 475. 
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resources in himself, and who, having an object to attain, could 
contrive, and dare, and do, as is given only to the born kings of 
men. He led his followers to the discovery, and afterwards to the 
conquest of Mexico. 

The story of the siege of Mexico forms one of those epics in 
which grandeur and sublimity attain their highest. It tells of 

erils, labours, wonders, disasters, victories, whose fascination is 
irresistible, and which have never been exceeded from the days of 
Assyria and Babylon and Troy, to the days of Delhi, Lucknow, and 
Pekin. When, after seventy-five days’ siege, it was taken, we may 
perhaps form some conception of its state from the circumstance 
that the inhabitants still left abandoned the city without moles- 
tation, and the Spaniards would not enter it. When, after two 
clear days, they ventured in, not a drop of fresh water was to be 
found. Everything edible had been eaten, even to the very bark 
off the trees, the roots from under the ground, and the bodies of 
slain enemies ! 

Next followed the rebuilding of the city, unavoidably reminding 
us of the traditions about the building of the pyramids of the 
Nile. Cortes was Governor, and while he remained so, the ad- 
ministration of Mexico was immeasurably superior to that of any 
other conquest which the Spaniards made. He was needlessly 
superseded before he had time, though working night and day, to 
repair the vast ruin he had caused; and no other man was able 
to repair it. 

The conquest of Peru changed a highly prosperous kingdom 
into a ‘hell.’ So spake the Apostle of the Indies, and with less 
hyperbole than is common in the use of such metaphors. 

Chili was subdued suo more. 

Such were the chief of the Spanish conquests in America. Our 
sketch of them is necessarily so slight and imperfect that, except 
in the case of Hispaniola, perhaps it can scarcely be called even 
a sketch. We acknowledge without the smallest hesitation that 
it does not so much present an outline as some occasional indi- 
cations of the course an outline would have to follow, and of the 
colours with which it would have to be filled up. 

As we now review the ground we have traversed, our mind fills 
with profound regret. One can form, at best, only an inadequate 
idea of the facts, some of them so stupendous and many of them 
so horrible, which our words have endeavoured to set forth. Let 
our readers bring before their minds the mere geography of the 
conquest. The extent of new territory acquired in America is 
too vast for distinct appreciation. ‘ Humboldt,’ Mr. Helps re- 
minds us, ‘has observed that the Spanish territory in the New 
‘ World was not only equal in length to the whole of Africa, but 
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‘was also of much greater width than the empire of Russia.’* 
What a perfectly inexhaustible mine of wealth was laid open to 
the Spaniards, if they had but known how to work it! But their 
ambition had greatly outrun their ability. Insatiable in avarice, 
most gallant in daring, most brave in enduring, they acquired in 
only fifty years what it would have been infinitely better for 
themselves and for mankind if they had been able to acquire in 
only five times fifty years. We are obliged to accept,as the lowest 
possible estimate, that by the sixtieth year after the conquest, the 
Spaniards had, in one way or other, been the destruction of no 
fewer than twelve millions of human beings in America and the 
West Indies alone! It should beconsidered what such a statement 
really means. Mr. Helps has most happily and in his own noble 
fashion, said what may assist us :— 


‘In studying wars we acquire an almost flippant familiarity with 
great loss of life, and hardly recognise what it is. We have to think 
what a beautiful creature any man or woman is, for at least one period 
of his or her life, in the eyes of some other being; what a universe of 
hope is often contained in one unnoticed life; and that the meanest 
human being would be a large subject of study for the rest of mankind. 
We need, I say, to return to such homely considerations as the above, 
before we can fairly estimate the sufferings and loss to mankind which 
these little easy sentences—‘ There perished ten thousand of the allies 
on this day ; ‘ By that ambuscade we cut off nineteen hundred of the 
enemy ;’ ‘In the retreat, which was well executed, they did not lose 
above five thousand men’—give indication of.’+ 


For this perfectly frightful loss of life we cannot see that the 
Spaniards brought anything to compensate. The frequent apolo- 
getic observation that the Indians lived ‘ without polity’ becomes 
insufferably offensive when we inquire for the character of the 
polity which the Spaniards professed to introduce. We find that 
what they introduced was invariably, with Mexico itself not 
forming more than a very partial exception, either a fatal tyranny 
or an unrestrained anarchy. Besides which, it is not true that the 
Indians lived without polity. So far from that, the Mexicans 
and Peruvians lived under a polity which was both sagacious, 
refined, and comprehensive. It produced in the case of each of 
these nations a high degree of material prosperity. It consoli- 
dated two powerful States, and enabled them to produce works of 
art and civilization, some of which have not been surpassed even 
in Europe. They accumulated great wealth, and were not with- 
out the knowledge how to use it. We confess we do not perceive 
the smallest indication that the polity introduced by the Spaniards 
was any compensation for the polity they destroyed. 


* Vol. iv. p. 402, 


+ Vol. iii. p. 528. 
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If any one remind us that the motives of the conquerors were 
in part religious, that they were anxious for the conversion of the 
natives, we can only answer, that however sincere in these desires 
were Ferdinand and Isabella, Columbus and some others, the 
great majority of the Spaniards gave no sign of being influenced 
by any such motives at all. Moreover, though the Indians were 
not Christians when they were discovered, they were not without 
religion. Such dim and errant light of nature as they had, 
many of them had followed with a docility and fidelity which, it 
appeared to some of the most religious of the Spaniards, the pos- 
sessors of the Light of the Gospel might not unreasonably have 
envied. On the whole, we do not find that they were made 
more religious, but less so. In Mexico it is certain that a re- 
volting and bloody idolatry was suppressed. But it was sup- 
pressed, not by bringing a conviction of its uireasonableness 
or its wickedness to the minds of its adherents, but by the sword 
of Cortes. Its altars were overthrown, not by converted wor- 
shippers, but by Spanish cannon-balls. And the power which 
suppressed the external rites of this idolatry with such success, 
a itself simply impotent to introduce Christianity into its 
place. 

So far as an attempt was made to introduce the civilization 
and refinements of European life,. their introduction was little 
better than a mockery, for the Indians were none the less slaves, 
though they were imprisoned in fetters as finely wrought as those 
which bound Caonabo, and were tortured by Spaniards who had 
graduated at Salamanca and been honoured at Madrid. 

The simple truth is, that the Indian population of America was 
either exterminated altogether, or was destroyed with a destruction 
which, sparing. life, was yet more fatal than if it had required it. 
That, and none other, so far as the natives were concerned, was 
the net result of the administration of the Spanish Conquest in 
America. 

We know well there were not wanting noble and able men who 
would fain have had it otherwise. But the most excellent inten- 
tions were often frustrated by insufficient knowledge; or know- 
ledge had not power; or power had not goodwill; or, when 
knowledge, power, and goodwill were all found together, as in 
Cardinal Ximenes, something else was wanting. Either oppor- 
tunity could not be found, or jealousy, avarice, or baseness got 
the first chance of seizing it and took very good care to keep it. 

So far as these pages are concerned we have now to take leave 
of Mr. Helps. We do so with our warmest thanks for the delight 
and instruction his volumes have afforded us. We must deny 
ourselves the satisfaction of explaining our regrets at having had 
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to pass almost in silence over the innumerable beauties and the 
wealth of thought and of feeling with which they are everywhere 
enriched. We have made it our task simply to illustrate the 
administration of the conquest. The work itself illustrates many 
things besides. We would warmly commend it to our readers. 
They will find it repay, we will not say their perusal only, but. 
their affectionate and earnest study. Its author has made his. 
countrymen greatly his debtors. He has long been reverently 
loved as a wise Friend in Council and as a right noble Com- 
panion for one’s Solitude. He has now completed the work upon 
which will rest his fame as a historian ; and it is such as will give 
him a high place in that capacity. 


Art. VII.—Collection of Public Statutes, 20 and 21 Vict., 1857, to 
to 22 Vict. Sess. 1, 1859. Edited by James Bigg. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 


WE can remember how the knowledge of the Constitution under 
which it was our privilege to live, used to be imparted to school- 
boys in the old times before the Reform Bill. The great truth 
was first impressed upon us that ours was a limited monarchy ; 
that our laws were first prepared, and, so to speak, rough-shaped 
in what we were taught to name the Lower House, much 
considered and much amended in the Upper Chamber of the 
Legislature, and thus perfected, were at length submitted to the 
Sovereign, who was always graciously pleased to pass them into 
law by his assent. We were further instructed that our laws 
thus made were carried into operation by the ministry—a rather 
mysterious entity, but which, we made out, consisted of a small 
number of peers and high commoners, specially appointed by the 
king to that work. We were finally taught that in order to a 
complete accord between all the branches of the Legislature, the 
Crown appointed for ministers such persons only as possessed 
the confidence of both Houses of Parliament; and that under 
this sovereign authority thus graciously exercised the British 
Isles had become, and under the blessing of Providence would 
undoubtedly remain, the happy and glorious region which they 
had always been. 

Our readers will understand, without our telling them, the frame 
of happy contentment which this teaching must have produced in. 
the minds of all of us, had it not been that, for some venial, we 
hope, but certainly unbirched sin, our school was visited with an. 
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ill-conditioned sixth-former, who, as our venerated preceptor 
pathetically lamented to us, never could be made to understand 
anything. While all of us were almost awestruck with the 
benign condescension which was thus shown to pervade all the 
arrangements of our Constitution, this wretch came out one 
morning with the query, very slowly and distinctly addressed in 
all our hearings to the Head, ‘If you please, Sir, what's a king 
‘for?’ What became of him we know not; all that we know is 
that we were all of us sufferers very inconveniently, on account 
of his grand delinquency. 

But we are not going to have anything to do, in this paper, 
further than we can help, with any questions about King, Lords, 
and Commons. What our Constitution is we profess to have 
very little knowledge of; how it works we have seen a little, and 
to such of our readers as are interested in inquiring into so smal 
a matter we will gladly do what we can to tell it. 

If by right of any special interest in the matter going forward 
we take our seat under the gallery of the House of Commons, and 
thus secure the best opportunity of seeing all that goes on there, 
it will very soon seem to us that it is a very small proportion of 
the representation of the country which has much to do with the 
transaction of its business. On ordinary occasions, when there 
is something to do but to talk, we should judge that a third of its 
number is a high average of the attendance; and of this third it 
will appear very commonly that one-half are talking to the other 
in a voice which, if it does not drown to their own ears that of 
the speaker to whom they are supposed to be listening, does so 
effectually to ours. Even on the great party divisions, when 
members are brought up ‘ at any inconvenience’ by the ‘ double- 
thonged’ whip of Mr. Brand or Colonel Taylor, it would be difficult 
for the most experienced teller to say afterwards whether it is the 
members who have been in the House or out of it during the 
debate who have carried the division. A bow to the Speaker, as 
one member after another rises from his seat to retire, seems to 
relieve the conscience from all further duty to the question 
actually under discussion, the member having other multifarious 
duties to his constituents, which he can discharge, we must 
suppose, only in the library or in the smoking-room. 

But as we do know that under all this apparent laxity, the 
home business of the country is efficiently transacted, and a vast 
influence over the course of the world at large exerted, our 
admiration soon takes the turn of inquiring into the excellence of 

the machine which at once plays so freely, and does its work so 
well. 


The system is indeed adequate to discharge much more than in 
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almost any country but our own would be regarded as its proper 
work. Not our legislators only, but any person who chooses, 
may, at the cost of a few pounds a year, and of such personal 
trouble as he may think the importance of his object requires, 
enable himself to intervene with effect in any matter of legislation 
or government which may at the time be under consideration, or 
may even himself be the means of carrying through a matter to 
legislation, or at least inquiry. ‘Thereis no mystery, no necessary 
difficulty as to the means of doing this. It is a result which 
arises naturally, if not inevitably, out of the working of the 
machinery which has been found most efficient in enabling the 
House to transact its own business; and the experience of even 
a single session may easily suffice to master it effectually. 

That this is possible is of course largely due to that mag- 
nificent system of Standing Orders, the working of which, 
strengthened as their influence has been by a long accordant 
practice, has raised the House of Commons from a condition in 
which one wonders how business could have been carried on at 
all, to its present place at the head of all legislative assemblies. 
It seems a simple enough affair to us who never see a hitch in 
the proceedings of the House, but really if one had to devise the 
scheme beforehand, it is an awful thing to contemplate. Given 
an assembly of six hundred persons popularly elected, whose final 
decision is to be practically supreme in this country, and of 
importance in every other, the normal condition of which is to be 
that about one-half of the assembly is to be in a state of morally 
internecine war with the other half, and every single member is to 
have the right of bringing forward“for decision any matter that 
seems good to him—a right, the exercise of which is facilitated 
by the allowance of every form into which debate can throw 
itself, and indeed is limited principally by his own forbearance, 
and under these conditions to provide effectually for a due con- 
sideration of every measure which may be deemed by any one of 
the six hundred gentlemen elected to affect the interests of any 
class or individual of upwards of a hundred and fifty millions of 
human beings of every climate, religion, and race, insomuch that 
the world of legislation and government which these millions 
require shall not come to a dead stop, but shall keep at work, 
modify itself at will, and provedly succeed—is but a faint state- 
ment of the conditions and results of the House of Commons’ 
work at the present day. 

While, however, the results attained are, as we have said, 
largely due to the excellence of the provisions for the admission, 
arrangement, and discussion of the business of the House, and, 
what is not less important, for informing the members before- 
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hand completely and promptly respecting all three, the best 
arrangements would be useless unless a large forbearance on all 
sides could be habitually relied on, and would even lead to ill 
results without a high average sense of duty among our political 
men. Horace Walpole has left us a scene which we will tran- 
scribe, as teaching us, with his characteristic exaggeration no 
doubt, what has been possible with us at a time when the want 
of conscientiousness among our legislators was even surpassed 
by the badness of their business arrangements. Speaking of the 
inquiry into the loss of Minorca (1757), he says to Mann :— 


‘Yesterday began the famous and long-expected Inguiries. The 
House of Commons in person undertakes to examine all the intelli- 
gence, letters, and orders of the administration that lost Minorca. In 
order to this they pass over a whole winter; then they send for cart- 
loads of papers from all the offices, leaving it ‘to the discretion of clerks 
to transcribe, insert, omit whatever they please, and without inquiring 
what the accused ministers had left or secreted. Before it was pos- 
sible for people to examine them with any attention, supposing they 
were worth any, the whole House goes to work, sets the clerk to 
reading such bushels of letters that the very dates fill three-and- 
twenty sheets of paper; he reads as fast as he can, nobody attends, 
everybody goes away, and to-night they determined that the whole 
should be read through on to-morrow, Friday, that one may have time 
to digest on Saturday and Sunday what one had scarce heard, cannot 
remember, nor is it worth the while; and then on Monday, without 
asking any questions, examining any witness’s authority or authen- 
ticit,, the Tories are to affirm that the ministers were, very negligent, 
the ‘Whigs that they were wonderfully informed, discreet, provident, 
and active; and Mr. Pitt and his friends are to ‘affect great zeal for 
justice, are to avoid provoking the Duke of Newcastle, and are to en- 
deavour to extract from all the nothings they have not heard some 
thing that is to lay all the guilt at Mr. Fox’S door. Now you know 
very exactly what the Inquiries are, and this wise nation is gaping to 
see the chick which their old brood-hen, the House of Commons, will 


pr roduce from an egg laid in November, neglected till April, and then 
atched in a quicksand.’ 


What must have been the ordinary state of the business of 
which such a description was possible, we will not stay to 
imagine. Our task is rather to state just enough of our present 
method of doing business to enable the reader to understand how 
some of the results which we shall have immediately to consider 
follow from it. 

In the first place, however, we divide off all the private baal: 
ness. It has its own separate Standing Orders, a recognised 
portion of every day set apart for it, a member all to itself in the 
person of the M.P. for Walsall, and it requires an article all to 
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itself to do it anything like justice. The public business is 
transacted by means of questions, motions, bills, and the present- 
ment of petitions. Petitions are presented immediately after 
private business, which commonly occupies the first hour. Ques- 
tions and motions are called by the Speaker in the order in which 
the name of the member who has given notice of them is drawn 
out of a glass bowl. Neither can be proposed as of right without 
previous notice, which it is a usual courtesy to give also privately 
to the member whose duty or interest it may be to answer or 
oppose it. 

The introduction of a bill is also thus disposed of. The 
second reading, or after-stages of its progress, are fixed on days 
specially ordered by the House, the member in charge taking 
care to obtain his order for a day on which, according to the 
state of business on the Order-book, he may be tolerably sure 
of its passing through a stage—.e., going into committee, passing 
through committee, or through clauses, being reported to the 
House, and, finally, read a third time. 

It is calculated that a private member, unassisted by Govern- 
ment, has not ordinurily more than seven days out of a session 
on which he can depend for furthering the progress of a bill. 
The importance, therefore, in respect to measures likely to be 
contested, of an early and careful choice of days, and of very 
concisely framing the measures themselves, may readily be judged 
of. A constitutional consequence is, that a measure which has 
in it anything of an organizing character, and so involves nume- 
rous details, must of necessity be taken up by the Government. 
Another is, that even when sanctioned by their responsibility, it 
not unfrequently takes several years to pass it in the shape neces- 
sary to its efficient working. ‘The due result of any change can 
so little be depended on beforehand, and this principle is so fully 
recognised in the House, that it may be laid down that obstruc- 
tion is the accepted right of every member. It took Lord John 
Russell ten years, we think, to pass the Charity Commission Act 
—a measure so little exposed to party opposition, that Sir 
F. Thesiger almost divided with his lordship the honours of suc- 
cess. It was amended some two years since, and it still wants, 
to enable it even to touch one vast field of usefulness and rescue 
from waste perhaps half a million annually of charity endow- 
ments, about six clauses, of which it was shorn by the timidity 
of the House of Lords. Our ‘ Acts to amend’ Acts are often 
ridiculed—these few sentences may have possibly disclosed to 
some of our readers a hitherto unsuspected source of their fre- 
quency. They arise far more rarely from original misconception 
than from inadequacy fully understood, submitted to from present 
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necessity, and in the hope of more favourable opportunity here- 
after of passing what will not now be conceded. Like other 
wooers, the legislator must win the House to 


‘ First endure, then pity, then embrace.’ 


While, however, the House thus finds in its own regulations 
these serious obstacles to its legislative action, it derives no slight 
compensation from the importance attached to its even informa- 
declarations of opinion. When the speeches of individual mem- 
bers count for powers in the battles of the world, the right to ask 
questions of a minister must be evidently an arm of no ordinary 
value. It is one which requires a practised hand to use effec- 
tually, but there are never in our Legislature wanting practised 
hands to use it, and thus the whole force of a ministerial avowal, 
promise, reservation, or concealment, may at any time be thrown 
like a shell into the midst of any question which may for the 
moment be agitating Europe. We use this expression, because 
it is to foreign affairs especially that this species of parliamentary 
procedure is applicable. A political writer who should wish to 
give us an extensive and at the same time a minute view of the 
world’s history during the current month, might, without any 
Quixotry, entitle his work ‘ From Five o'clock till Seven in the 
House of Commons.’ 

The machinery by which the members are made acquainted 
with all this business as it is to come on, is sufficiently simple. 
There is every morning laid upon every member's breakfast-table 
a statement of the business done by the House on the day pre- 
ceding, and another of the business to be done on the day on 
which he receives it. The first of these (the Votes) is not often 
much longer than a loosely-printed sheet of foolscap; but short 
as it is, it is minute and precise enough to name and classify 
every petition presented, and give the actual terms of every 
motion made, with the state in which the question raised by it 
was finally, and during its various stages, placed by the House. 
Everything which the House did, refused to do, or put off doing 
is so given. The statement for the day (the notice-paper) is 
usually much longer, giving not only the ‘ orders’ for the day, 
but the terms in full of every question, motion, clause, or 
word in a bill of which notice has been given. These papers 
are supplemented almost daily by division-lists giving the name 
of every member voting on both sides of every division taken, 
and about twice weekly by classified reports of all petitions pre- 
sented, which, besides stating their object and the number of 
persons signing, set out at length in an appendix the statements 
of those which, from their character, appear especially to deserve 
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attention. On Saturdays the notice-paper gives the business for 
the whole of the ensuing week. Returns, reports, and everything 
which passes underthe name of ‘ Blue-book’ furnish somewhat 
less regularly another continuous stream of information rather 
more voluminous, and to most minds, we fear, considerably 
more unreadable than even the votes, notices, and division-lists. 
Do not let us be supposed to under-estimate their value. They 
are as nutritious as an egg, and quite as indigestible. 

- It will be seen that this fulness of information carries with it 
its own difficulty. Members cannot read their papers. Those 
who have been bred in official habits, with plenty of help all 
about them, and who have the happy faculty of knowing how to 
avail themselves of it, and such independent members as are 
able and willing to afford themselves the assistance of half-a-dozen 
Pisistratus Caxtons, do contrive to get through an extraordinary 
amount of work very creditably to themselves, and very advan- 
tageously to the public. But in too many cases this result is 
realized at a terrible cost; and with these exceptions, members 
must be divided into those who devote themselves to a few 
special subjects of limited range, and those who abandon all 
notion of personal responsibility for their legislation, and vote 
according to the teller’s ‘ whip’ for the day. 

The ‘whip,’ we may shortly explain to the unimitiated, is a 
missive which, on most mornings, members find on their breakfast- 
tables along with their other papers. It has not much to say for 
itself, consisting simply of a request to attend that day to vote 
for or against certain measures which are indicated in it. It has 
no date, no address, and no signature. Its force lies in the 
observation which a member soon makes for himself, that no 
matter how unsettled his habits may be, the ‘whip’ will be sure 
to find him ; and that there are certain gentlemen in the House 
—two especially—who appear to take a peculiar and almost a 
scientific interest in its divisions, and who divide between them, 
one holding it in esse, and the other in posse, the office of 
patronage-secretary to the Treasury. Its efficiency as a piece 
of party-organization is unquestionable. 

But the ‘ whip’ gives no information. It tells the M.P. which 
way he is tovote, but in no way supplements the deficiency, under 
which we have seen that he labours, as to the reason why. 

It is evident, however, that the deficiency is largely supple- 
mented. No one who looks upon the thronged benches on the night 
of a real debate, and hears, or will take the trouble afterwards to 
study_the speeches in Hansard, can doubt but that the audience 
which requires such speeches is already well informed upon its sub- 
ject. Nor is it to be questioned that it is from the London daily and 
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weekly press that its information is mainly derived. It is pre- 
cisely this office which our press is best fitted to discharge. In 
undertaking to inform our legislators upon the subjects on 
which they must immediately pronounce some decision, it has at 
once ready to its hand subjects of commanding interest, materials 
readily accessible, and writers who are exactly informed what 
is the thing to be done, and what are the difficulties to be 
overcome in doing it. The grand conditions which, at times 
when Parliament is not sitting, it tasks all the skill of a news- 
paper editor to realize, are thus combined by the very nature 
of the subject matter; and we must acknowledge that so far as 
this function of the press is concerned, the manner in which it 
does its work leaves little to be desired. On all questions of 
party interest, on all immediate matters of high policy, any 
member who chooses to read a couple of newspapers daily may 
soon find, though he has never once opened a Blue-book, that he 
has unconsciously absorbed into his mind its principal results. 
With respect to all first-class questions it may be reasonably said 
that before the division is taken the House knows, partly from 
the speakers and partly from the press, all that an assembly of 
educated and responsible gentlemen can be expected to learn for 
and against whatever is proposed to be done. 

But more than this is needed. We have seen that it takes long 
to legislate; and it is rarely that either governments or the press 
can spare time for proposals the results of which are not imme- 
diately within view. They may be of any supposable importance, 
but they lack interest ; and lacking interest, they lack power; and 
they must first go through a wearisome process of incubation by 
private members who have nothing but their own speeches to 
back them, and who, in the severe judgment of their audience, 
would long ago have ceased to remain private members, had their 
speeches been anything which the long-enduring patience of the 
House found it possible to listen to. 

It is commonly complained of our press, that it renders so little 
assistance to measures which are still in this preliminary and 
difficult stage. For want, it is said, of the nutriment which the 
press only can afford, the most important projects perish daily of 
inanition ; and it is only when, by their native hardihood, they 


attain a strength which enables them to do without it, that the © 


press comes ostentatiously forward, to help itself in fact, by 
affecting to help them. 

Time has been, perhaps, when we should ourselves have echoed 
this complaint as loudly as any; but we confess that. such ex- 
perience as we have had of the matter leaves us very much in 
doubt whether the assistance which, in the case supposed, the 
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press can render, is not very much exaggerated, and whether, 
moreover, the conditions under which our press exists, do not in- 
capacitate it from rendering that assistance, whatever it be worth. 

The care which the press takes to admit nothing into its 
columns which has not already established its claim by its proved 
public interest, prevents us from appealing directly to the obser- 
vation of our readers upon the first point, but we may submit a 
consideration or two which will perhaps bear sufficiently upon 
both. A newspaper is of course not a charitable, but a mer- 
cantile affair. With its conductors the education of the public 
can be only a means to an end; that end may no doubt be the 
political, quite as easily as the pecuniary profit of its pro- 
prietors. Whichever it be, it must be reached by precisely the 
same means. To benefit the proprietors, it must be influential ; 
to be influential, it must exist ; to exist, it must pay; to pay, it 
must be read ; to be read, it must address itself to those subjects 
which are of a nature to command public interest at the time. 
In considering a subject not yet ventilated in the press, though 
possibly of great interest to those who have concerned them- 
selves with it, the skill of the editor shows itself in deciding 
whether or not, if so ventilated, it will command an amount of 
interest such as (to speak quite plainly) to pay for the space it 
occupies. The late editor of the Daily News estimated the cost 
of a daily paper at little less than 100l. per diem. The penny 
papers cost less ; but it is tolerably evident that they must obtain 
this advantage by a paring which, if anything, renders necessary 
in their case even a more severe economy of space than with the 
higher-priced journals. In either case we believe it may be 
asserted that a newspaper cannot afford to throw away its articles 
upon any matter which has not already given to a competent 
judge unequivocal indication of its hold upon public opinion. 
The reading public is a many-headed monster; for every mouth 
it demands palatable nutriment. If any one be disregarded, the 
craving of the unsatisfied maw affects the common stomach, and 
ensures a universal clamour against the unskilful provider. 

We must say, also, that it is not merely the putting an article 
into a paper which will attract attention to the subject discussed 
in it. The article may be ever so well written, but of what use is 
good writing when nobody will read it? A paper which is esta- 
blished in public confidence may no doubt render important ser- 
vice to a cause by admitting it into its columns, and thus giving 
to the public its own guarantee that their attention to it will 
be repaid. But it has obtained that very confidence by proof 
that it tries no experiments, and one unsuccessful experiment may 
lose it all. On the whole, therefore, we confess we have come to 
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the conviction, that if the promoters of any public movement 
find a difficulty in obtaining the assistance of the London press, 
their best course is to take it for granted that their own portion 
of the work still remains to be done. 

We by no means assert—it is not our feeling—that no com- 
plaint lies against our press on the score of suppression. But 
we believe it is a complaint which lies very much also against the 
readers of the press. The readers of any paper, whatever else 
they are, are all politicians. It would be far better for them, it 
would conduce a thousandfold more effectually to their formation 
of a useful judgment upon any political question of the day, if 
their paper were to tell them all that is being done, and all that 
is to be said on both sides of it. But if their paper attempted to 
do for them anything of the sort, they would speedily cease to 
read it. Macte puer virtute tué would rise from their lips in 
every variety of intonation which did not betoken an anxiety for 
its prosperity ; insomuch that the natural tendency of any daily 
newspaper must be of the strongest to insert ad libitum whatever 
tends to the honour and glory of one side, and to be exceedingly 
discreet as to anything which seems to bear favourably towards 
the other. 

There thus appears to be a variety of considerations limiting 
the aid which the press can afford to the progress of legislation. 
It fails at the first and the most difficult step for any cause—that 
of getting a hearing. 

But as all sorts of causes do get heard in the House of Com- 
mons, and as, after all, the great difficulty—as with the case of 
suitors in the Court of Chancery—is not to get your cause into 
the House, but to get it out again when it is once there, our 
inquiry must still go a little deeper. We must examine, in fact, 
at some length, the conditions under which our constitutional 
right of association—an idea which is so familiar to us that we 
are hardly conscious of its existence—practically works. 

We have societies for everything; and, of all the kinds of 
societies which we have amongst us, those which are constituted 
for the purpose of promoting something which requires legislation 
are certainly not the least numerous. It is, we take it, the peculiar 
function of these societies, for it is to the necessity for this func- 
tion that they owe their origin, to do that which we have seen 
to be left undone by the direct machinery of the House of Com- 
mons and the indirect assistance of the public press. Their 
object is to create, collect, and give expression to a public feeling 
in favour of their object, strong enough to compel the attention 
of the press and the action of the Legislature. As the means 
which they have for effecting this result are not difficult of em- 
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ployment, their success or failure may in general be regarded as 
@ sufficient test of the value of the object itself in public estima- 
tion ; so that, for the formation of a satisfactory judgment how 
far our legislation is likely to proceed in harmony with the actual 
wants and wishes of the people, we have now left ourselves re- 
maining only the single question, perhaps, which we do not pro- 
pose to discuss in the present article—the great question whether 
the representative and electoral bodies are themselves properly 
constituted. 

It is clear this question is left open, because, while the action 
of societies is such that a single individual, not himself having 
the elective franchise, or, still more probably, not exercising it if 
he has it, may wield a controlling influence over the course of 
legislation in the cause to which he devotes himself, it is through 
the constituencies that he must act, in order to wield this in- 
fluence. But we believe we shall hardly quit the examination we 
have before us, without realizing views of the relations between 
‘the represented and the unrepresented, and even between different 
portions, inter sese, of the represented classes, somewhat different 
from the ideas which it is certainly very possible to accept without 
such an inquiry. The mere naming of half the bills which are 
passed in any session would suffice to prove that they did not 
owe their enactment to any popular cry for them, if indeed it 
did not produce the impression that the great majority of the 
constituencies of the kingdom would wonder what most of them 
were for. But they were nevertheless certainly passed because 
the Legislature had reasonable grounds for believing that a bond 
Jide want for them not merely existed, but was felt. 

Probably there are few members of the House of Commons (to 
illustrate our point by a non-political subject), who have not had 
their attention personally called to the Bishop of Oxford’s Bill 
for the better Protection of Young Females. But none of them, 
excepting of course the member in charge of the bill, would ever 
- think of taking credit with his constituents for any speech or 
vote which he may have given for it; nor, probably, would more 
than one or two of his constituents—and they, possibly, his 
political opponents—know that he had ever seen it. The truth 
is that but for the pains which have been taken to inform him 
upon the subject, he would not, except by some accident, have 
seen the bill; and his vote for it was probably due to the joint 
influence of his conscientious convictions when his attention was 
once called to the subject, and the certainty that while he would 
please somebody, he would also displease nobody among his con- 
stituents, by giving it. 

- One of the creditable characteristics of English society of the 
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present day is its strong aversion to cruelty. But the number of 
persons amongst us who would take steps to put into execution 
the laws which prevent cruelty to animals, and still more notice- 
ably the number of persons who could take the necessary steps 
for promoting laws for this purpose is, we fear, exceedingly 
small. Happily, both objects can be effectually assisted by but 
a small expenditure in money, and the sacrifice of not many 

eople’s time. The universality and strength of the social 
Eeling upon the subject places virtually at the disposal of any 
person who is competent to direct it for the purposes of legislation 
all the constituencies of the kingdom. Every legislator will be 
predisposed to act if he has only a case for legislation made out 
to him, and a remedy proposed which he can trust. A keen eye 
for scraps in country newspapers, a twelvemonth’s correspondence 
which needs only to be sufficiently extensive, and a well-plat 
formed meeting or two at the Freemasons’ and Exeter Hall will 
supply the case. Let the remedy, by avoiding all appearances of 
espionage and all unnecessary interference with the employment 
of animals of draught or burden, show due respect for the liberty 
of the subject, and it will not be difficult to find a member 
sufficiently in the confidence of the House to secure its substantial 
acceptance. All this can be done by a small committee—readily 
organized, for it will be virtually self-appointed—more easily, 
more speedily, and as well, if not better, when done, than it can 
be effected by all the appliances at the command of the Home 
Secretary. 

Societies for purposes of this character carry out their objects 
by precisely the same machinery, and need for their success 
precisely the same sort of political information, less systematically 
applied no doubt, and upon a smaller scale, as are used by such 
organizations as the Anti-Slavery Committee, the Anti-Corn Law 
League, or the Liberation Society. If there be a material dif- 
ference between them, we are afraid we must say that these 
smaller societies are hardly able to afford to the public the 
guarantees for the practical good sense of their proposals (the 
propriety of their object being of course equally assumed all 
round), which appear to us to be involved in the conditions under 
which the political societies necessarily stand before the public. 
They are surer of the warm heart, as sure certainly of the pure 
motive, by no means sure at all of the cool head. With the best 
will in the world probably to court publicity, their great difficulty 
is to attain it, and with it its inimitable safeguards. They may 
therefore fail, and they frequently do fail, legislatively, by reason 
of their want of judgment in devising their remedy. Our readers 
will perhaps remember, how more than once the venerable 
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authority of Lord Lyndhurst has of late been called into requisi- 
tion against measures introduced under auspices of this character, 
the objects of which were only too desirable, but which would 
have left no sufficient safeguard for the most sacred privacies of 
our homes against the quite possible stupidity of a common 
policeman. 

There is amongst us, and not unnaturally—seeing that the one 
thing which an Englishman likes to think he likes is a quiet life 
—a general sense of hostility to agitations. It is one of the 
guarantees for the good conduct of our political societies. There 
are others. They must, by the necessity of the case, be on the 
attack. They war with established interests or venerable institu- 
tions, which have, if not the weight, certainly a weight of public 
feeling on their side. The societies are powerless, therefore, 
unless there exists on the other side a widely-felt grievance, 
popularly attributed to the existence or misconduct of the interest 
or institution attacked, and a general confidence in the conductors 
. of the movement against it, as men of probity and independence, 

and of a high order of those peculiar powers which are comprised 
in the word statesmanship. Perhaps some of our readers will be 
half inclined to smile at our demand for a high order of states- 
manship in a political agitator. Yet we think it must be so. It 
is true that the object of a political society must be essentially 
single, and does not therefore appear to imply the grasp and the 
versatility which enable our foremost men to discharge success- 
fully during their careers the functions of all the departments of 
the State in succession. But the object, though single, is not 
therefore limited ; and it really seems to us a fair question as to 
relative difficulty of the work before them between the ministerial 
chief who, by the aid of long experience, an ample staff, and asso- 
ciation with colleagues of the same foremost class with himself, 
learns enough of every matter as it comes up to lead his party 
safely through the difficulties with which it besets them, and the 
leader of an outside faction, who with an exchequer which from 
first to last will never pay for one half of the merely necessary 
expenditure, has to learn all about his cause, to let slip no oppor- 
tunity of presenting to an indifferent public its most attractive 
face for the moment, to work it up by degrees into a position in 
which, by drawing down upon himself the hostility of one party, 
he eventually gains over the reluctant aid of the other, and while 
in that stage to carry it through the ever-shifting sands of com- 
prmise to a legislative establishment of the principlae which is 
sure to be atissue. Itis true that men of this class are not often 
to befound to sacrifice the time and the means, and too often the 
character, which must be sacrificed to procure success; but it is 
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also true that political societies of this class are not of every-day 
necessity, and it is as certainly true that unless they show a con- 
stant succession of results, such as can only be attained by the 
high qualities we are cousidering, they will not long retain their 
hold on public confidence. The demand is limited; but it is 
imperative, and it creates the supply. 

Given a society so handled, its natural resources are both com- 
plete and effective. It has the means both of knowing beforehand 
the thing which will be wanted to be done, and of bringing to bear 
at the time needed the utmost disposable force to ensure the 
doing of it. It will receive every morning at its offices all the 
papers (except perhaps the whip) which we have seen that every 
M.P. expects to find on his own breakfast-table. As regards the 
notices in these papers respecting its own business, it will of 
course have had much to say in arranging the form in which it 
is to be presented to the House, the selection of the member to be 
entrusted with it, the engaging other members to speak, or, hardly 
less important, to be silent; and the provision of materials for 
debate. The principal part of these arrangements ought to be 
well settled in its committee-rooms a good month before the 
public is distinctly aware that anything is in agitation. Time is 
thus secured for making what communications may be necessary 
at Downing-street, and enforcing those communications by the 
ordinary evidences of public interest in the subject. Thanks to 
our local institutions, these evidences, so far as in each case they 
exist, are ready to hand for any one who needs them. Our centres 
of influence are to be found in our parliamentary and municipal 
boroughs, market towns, boards of magistrates and guardians, 
dissenting congregations, county clergy and landlords, and the 
local press. We are afraid to think how many societies there 
must be in London by which all these resources are daily made 
use of for every kind of purpose connected with politics, benevo- 
lence, or religion. Political societies may be thought to differ 
from others in needing greater care in their selection of corre- 
spondents; but the principles upon which their selection must 
be made are too obvious, and the means of making it with great 
safety too generally available, for this difference to be much more 
than speculative. We may aptly illustrate this by what was once 
said to us by an active society-man respecting the proper use to 
be made of petitions. Itseems that petitioners are apt, upon any 
general demonstration in this way, to send their petitions to be 
presented, not by their own representative, but by the member in 
charge of the bill. It is a compliment to him, and it is un- 
dloubtedly an attestation of the popularity which he derives from 
his cause; but it has its drawbacks. Before presenting petitions 
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a member must examine each one throughout to see that it com- 
plies with the Standing Orders of the House, and must verify the 
act (if it be so) by his personal signature in the margin. We 
need not suggest that a member in charge of an opposed bill has 
enough on his hands for the fortnight before a division without 
having to give up an hour a day to this kind of work. Our 
friend's remark was :—‘ They had much better send their petitions 
‘to us. We relieve the members of all trouble ; and we know at 
‘once who is the best member to present them. If they are signed 
‘by the somebodies, we present them through the local member ; 
‘if they are signed by the nobodies, we distribute them, and send 
‘a few to the member in charge of the bill. The local M.P. 
‘knows who's who, and he will think twice before he votes against 
‘the prayer of a score of petitions, signed by all the influential 
‘men in his own constituency.’ 

The point which we confess would have puzzled ourselves ex- 
tremely, namely, how it was to be discovered who were the 
‘somebodies, and who were the ‘ nobodies,’ was evidently a fait 
* accompli with our friend; but passing this by, we think it will 
be seen, even from this general statement, that regarded merely as 
a result of organization, the relation between a member and his 
constituency must be greatly improved by the agency of a 
political society. A solitary constituency, or, as is still more 
probable, a solitary constituent, uninformed as to all those details 
which are the every-day business of a society, has no knowledge 
when or how to press his views upon any subject upon the atten- 
tion of his representative. He is too late or too early. The 
proper stage at which his suggestions can be acted upon has. 
passed by, or the shape in which he brings them forward is un- 
workable. Quite ignorant of all this he necessarily fails, and 
very unreasonably imputes his miscarriage to the neglect of the 
member, whose only fault, poor man, has been that he could not 
make bricks without straw. 

The danger is, of course, lest the elaborate machinery of political 
societies, and the very thoroughness of their action, should have the 
effect practically of converting the representative into a delegate. A 
constituency desirous of a certain political object, and informed 
through their means of the precise step to be taken for effecting 
it—informed, that is to say, of the terms of the motion to which 
the member must say ‘aye’ or ‘no, and, we may almost add, of 
the day and hour on which he must be in his place in the House 
to say it—has, obviously,a vastly different hold upon his fidelity 
from that of the olitary elector we have been just describing. 
The true corrective to this danger, we think, consists in the dead- 
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weight which all politicians complain of, in the apathy of their 
own friends. ‘The Church is a slow coach; ‘ Dissenters don’t 
understand their own principles,’ are equally, we apprehend, the 
lamentations of the lobby at this moment. The prevailing 
atmosphere of the House, the respect which parties sedulously 
cultivate for their mutual honour, and the sense which each 
member has that honest moderation is never long displeasing to 
the general body of his constituents, are strong guarantees against 
the practice of undue dictation. 

Dictation there is, undoubtedly, and richly deserved, in many 
cases, we conceive it to be. We ive already said that we believe 
in a high average sense of public duty among our legislators. 
But we need not say that in any body numbering 600 individuals 
there will be exceptions. Members do allow themselves excuses 
for absence which, in any other relation, they would, we hope, be 
the first to characterize as discreditable to their personal character. 
We have known a member reproached with his pledge at the 
hustings, take refuge in the plea that he was ‘indisposed ;' which 
in one sense was well known to be true. Another will ‘ extremely 
regret that he has Her Majesty's command to proceed to Osborne,’ 
speculating upon his constituent’s possible ignorance of the 
constitutional doctrine by virtue of which members of Parlia- 
ment are every day excused from attending upon Her Majesty on 
the ground of their attendance being required in the House of 
Commons. Another will shamelessly, insolently, sham illness 
the day before the division. Another will gain credit for an 
ostensible vote by ‘ pairing off’ with a member on the other side 
who cannot possibly attend. There is probably no important 
division which is not to some degree affected by this sort of dis- 
creditable practices ; and they produce their natural fruit in a 
corresponding increase of outside pressure. 

It is an evil undoubtedly ; one which is to some extent un- 
avoidable, and which, if societies contribute to intensify, they also 
do something to mitigate. They mitigate it, we think, by the 
pains which they are obliged to take to diffuse the knowledge of 
themselves and their object. The enlightenment of the constitu- 
encies is one condition of their existence; and the one thing 
which, before all others, places the relations between a member 
and his constituents upon their proper basis, is the sense on his 
part that he has to do with men who are intelligent as well as 
earnest. A diminution in the numbers of the House would also 
help to cure it, but that unfortunately is a remedy which it is 
easier to prescribe than to induce the patient to take. At worst, 
such dictation as the faults of our members expose them to, is a 
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very considerable improvement upon the ancient ‘fashion of 
Bohemia,* to which, at the present day, the understood penalties 
of a wrong vote for the United States Presidency furnish a closer 
parallel than we should be quite disposed to go in for on this side 
of the Atlantic. 
_ We have lingered longer over this latter part of our survey 
than we could have wished to do, from a feeling that, owing 
rhaps to our general antagonism to agitations, the part played 
+ political societies in our constitutional system, is not appre- 
ciated as it deserves. Elsewhere it may be a symptom of danger ; 
with us we believe it to be the natural product of a healthy life. 
It exhibits the whole force of our Legislature as being habitually 
left at the free disposal of any of our citizens who choose to 
wield it, on the sole condition precédent that they have character 
enough to induce others to join them in their object, and ability 
and constancy enough to carry them through the toils and 
sacrifices and those inevitable disgusts under which men make 
shipwreck of fame, fortune, and reputation. It exhibits that 
character, that ability, and that constancy, as being sufficiently 
common amongst us to ensure that no great wrong, however 
difficult it may be to remedy, shall inflict upon us the disgrace of 
@ prone submission to its continuance. It assures us of a high 
average sense of public duty among the leaders of public opinion 
without the walls of Parliament, not less than among our repre- 
sentatives within; and it betokens a not unenlightened confi- 
dence in their leadership among the people at large, which is 
surely a far sounder basis of legislation than can be offered by 
those systems in which everything is to be done for the people, 
and nothing by them. 

One point certainly remains to be noticed, which will lead us 
easily on to the last portion of our subject. We have treated 
societies as supplementing the deficiencies of the Legislature and 
the press, and raising up to the necessary prominence matters in 
which, for want of a sufficient public interest attaching to them, 
legislation is for the time in abeyance. In discharging this func- 
tion it is perhaps unavoidable, as it is certainly notorious, that 
they go on to influence more or less powerfully the action of the 
Legislature itself in subjects with which it may be thought fully 
competent to deal without their ‘farther assistance. That this is 
not, however, necessarily an evil, will, we think, be made apparent 


* At Prague, it will be remembered, that unanimity was secured in the last resort 
iby throwing dissentients out of the window. The United States Constitution sup- 
‘poses the persons who are appointed to choose the President to vote according to 
their own judgment ; but any one who does so would expect to be “ put out of the 
way” with the approval of all parties. 
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on considering what must, in a constitution organized like ours, 
be the natural relation between, the Legislature and the commu- 
nity generally. In the act of making laws it is certainly not the 
relation between sovereign and subject. It is the recognised 
practice and the avowed principle of our Constitution that every 
member of the community is entitled to express his opinion, and 
to press his personal desire, respecting every portion of any 
legislative measure during the whole time that it is under the 
consideration of Parliament. To this opinion, this desire, it is 
the constitutional duty of every member to give his best atten- 
tion. In deference to it, Acts of Parliament must be modified, 
rejected, or repealed. We certainly do not think that our 
Cabinets ought to be merely administrative bodies; but, at the 
same time, we think that the cry which we hear so frequently in 
politics for a ‘strong’ government, surely arises from a miscon- 
ception. As we do not live under a despotism, as we are not 
governed, but govern ourselves, a strong government with us can 
only be a government which is supported by a strong party. A 
strong party is one which exists when the clear majority of the 
community has made up its mind upon a question or a policy 
which it regards as vital. If there be no such policy to decide 
upon, or no such united will among the community, no govern- 
ment can be strong in this country. And as a policy of this 
character does not arise every day, the functions of governments 
must, to a large extent, be administrative. Reform, Free Trade, 
and the Russian War have occupied between them three de- 
cenniads, and during their continuance, neither Grey, nor Peel, 
nor Palmerston left us anything to complain of in the way of 
wanting a strong government. During the intervals of collapse 
the government of each existed upon the condition of attempting 
but little, and because the same weakness whjok pees them. was 
no less the lot of their adversaries. ave 
The same considerations account fcr. 
between opposing parties, with which .they-aje frequently. re-. 
proached, and the important modifications, to call them by no 
stronger term, which occasionally take place in their respective 
standards. Parties, like governments, are not made, but grow, 
and they take their shape and colvur of the time from the 
atmosphere by which they are surrounded. With them, as with 
the natural body, inanition pales the colour and shrinks the 
contour, until one can hardly be distinguished from another. 
There are times when the country is stirred to its very depths, 
and when nothing can bring parties to an understanding. ‘There 
are times when parties differ, because the people differ, not upon 
the ‘whether,’ but the ‘what’; not upon the ‘what,’ but the 
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“how ;’ not upon the ‘how,’ but the “by whom. Their discus- 
sions in such times do not respect ‘principles’ so much as 
“measures ; and even of these the point of most interest is the 
“men.” 

Our readers have perceived that in attempting this bird's-eye 
view of the practical workings of our Constitution, we have 
glanced upon not a few subjects which it would be interesting to 
examine much more completely. We shall be entering upon 
another such subject if we ask how far is justified the common 
complaint of the inefficiency of our public offices, and by what 
means, for so much as is justified, we can obtain a remedy? 
Our belief is—a proverbially safe one, we admit—that much has 
been done to provide a remedy, but not all. It is true that Sir 
Robert Peel's painful allusion, for so he evidently felt it, to the 
‘torpidity of the Home-office, was made before the days of com- 
petitive examinations. It is true that Mr. Dickens's humorous 
accounts of the Circumlocution-office are amusing, and that the 
point of attack selected by this writer—the difficulty, namely, of 
inducing a government department to take up fresh inventions— 
is one which the responsible subordinates concerned would pro- 
bably most wish to defend. It is true, also, that specific com- 
plaints in Parliament, when made by individual members on their 
own responsibility, do not usually so succeed as to encourage 
repetition, and that the great Administrative Reform Society, 
inaugurated at the London Tavern amidst the disasters of the 
Crimea, was so lamentable and instant a failure, that the best 
thing any of us can do for its friends is to forget all about it. 
Still, where there is smoke there must be fire. The necessity, 
in our permanent departments, of a practical irremovability among 
all subordinates, from the clerk to the chief, unless for some 

fault,’at once'indicates that the public must be satisfied 
with & degree! ‘of ‘perfection very far below that which is required 
‘in 4 merchant's But as nothing is required in a merchant's 
nftice, except bécatise requisite, we have it ex facie that the 
habits of business in a public department are necessarily such as 
to require amendment, if possible. The stimulus derivable from 
removability, whenever the public service requires it, cannot be 
had, inasmuch as there is no functionary with whom can be placed 
the power of removal. It would be too large a power to entrust 
to the permanent chief, for it would render helpless in his hands 
the Parliamentary organ of the department, who would find that 
he could soon see nothing, hear nothing, and trust nothing but 
that of which his official subordinate chose that he should be 
informed. It could not be given to the temporary chief, who 
would soon have to dismiss everybody, to gratify his own con- 
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stituency. Care, we fear, can only be taken to admit none at the 
bottom but such as approve themselves qualified, and to promote 
only such as are admitted upon a basis in which seniority and 
merit shall both be considered. 

Such is a faint picture of some of the workings of our machine. 
We are so far from thinking it perfect that we have perhaps dis- 
closed to many who would wish to hold opinions far in advance 
of those which are usually expressed in this journal, not a few 
sources of defect and inefficiency. Nor have we considered at 
all the question, what place the three great orders of the State 
relatively hold in guiding it, nor to what class of the community 
it should be given to speak the voice of all the commons of 
England. At a future day we may hope to be permitted to offer 
our contribution towards elucidating these splendid theorems, for 
which we believe such materials as are collected in this paper 
will be found not a useless introduction. 


Arr. VIII.—(1.) Causes of the Civil War in America. By J. L. 
Mortey, LL.D. Reprinted from the ‘Times.’ London: Man- 
waring. 1861. 


- (2.) Correspondence with the United States Government respecting 


Blockade. Presented to both Houses. 1861. 


(3.) The London American International Newspaper. Dated June 
5th, 12th, and 19th, 1861. 

(4.) The Times of June 3rd, 1861: containing a Report of a Meet- 
ing of American Citizens held at the Hétel du Louvre, Paris, on 
the 29th of May, 1861. 


THERE cannot be a doubt in the mind of any dispassionate 
and candid man that the English executive, Parliament, and 
people have treated the Americans, and the domestic troubles and 
calamities in which they are now unhappily involved, with the 
greatest possible forbearance and the most delicate and dexterous 
discretion. A wise undemonstrativeness, a guarded and prudent 
reticence, has in this country distinguished both Parliament and 
people. Men have forborne to talk in public of America and her 
crisis, though they have never ceased to seriously think and 
ponder over it. The reason for this prudent reserve has been 
obvious and praiseworthy. It is lest, peradventure, in Parliament 
or on the platform, speaking in the heat and hurry of debate, 
they should have been betrayed into any unguarded remark, into 
any hasty opinion, into any prejudiced or partial statement, 
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affecting either the North or the South, either the Confederated 
or the Seceding States. This feeling was very apparent when 
Mr. Gregory sought to press on his motion in the beginning of 
June. The hon. member for Galway is a man of ability and in- 
telligence far beyond the average. He is the grandson of an 
official of the same name, who, during a period of nineteen years 
—that is to say, from 1812 to 1881—was Under-Secretary of 
State for Ireland, and certainly enjoyed more influence und power 
under six different Viceroys, than ever fell to the lot of any one 
official who before or since has filled the situation. 

Mr. Gregory is, moreover, a favourite with both sides of the 
House. He is a pleasing and perspicuous speaker, was known 
to have taken great pains in studying the American question, 
and to have recently visited the States, both Northern and 
Southern. Yet so determined were sensible men, on both sides of 
the Speaker's chair, not to express any public opinion on American 
difficulties, so resolved were they to be as a Parliament neutral, 
that efforts were made by men of all parties to get rid of the 
threatened motion, and, thanks to Mr. Wilson Patten and 
others, those efforts were crowned with complete success. 

It is true Mr. Gregory, balked of a brilliant statement, did, 
on the 12th of June, address an interesting letter to the Times 
newspaper advocating the open acknowledgment of the Southern 
States as an independent power, as a means of preventing civil 
war, and of opening trade; but his reasonings on this point 
appear to us rather fanciful and ingenious than cogent or con- 
vincing. Even supposing the data of the hon. gentleman to be 
correct, and his conclusions to be sound, it is now too late to 
take the course proposed by him. The blood of the South is, 
and has been for some months, at fever heat, and the North, 
arousing herself from a simulated and calculated apathy, not real 
but politic, has become ardent, and has invested more of her best 
energy and capital in preparations for defence than she can 
afford to lose. The consequence is, that events must take their 
course, and be settled by an appeal to force. Irrespective of this 
consideration, however, the whole current of authorities on inter- 
national law is opposed to the immediate recognition of the Southern 
States as an established separate power—distinct from the Union, 
though it must be admitted: we will not stop to inquire by 
what means, whether justifiable or unjustifiable, the Government 
of the Southern States has already acquired such power, and holds 
such an extent of territory and seaboard, that we cannot but 
recognise them as belligerents. Our example in this respect has 
been followed by the greatest naval Power except ourselves, and 
by the greatest military Power on the continent of Europe, and 
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by a Government which, next to our own, exercises the greatest 
influence in European affairs—namely, by the Government of 
France. In taking this course, it is certain Great Britain will 
please neither party, neither the North nor the South; but it is 
not the business or the duty of a great Power to please either 
belligerent, but to maintain between both a strict neutrality and 
equal belligerent rights. 

At no epoch within seventy years, that we are aware of, has 
there been exhibited such a desire by all classes in England that 
our country should remain silent, passive, neutral, and undemon- 
strative in American affairs as in this crisis, At the period when 
the first French Revolution broke on the world, our peers and our 
senators, our public men and our leaders of the people, ranged 
themselves on one or the other side. Public meetings were 
held, speeches were delivered in favour of the popular movement, 
and resolutions of sympathy, and deputations to Paris, were 
agreed on in 1789 and 1790. Englishmen then promptly 
journeyed to France to hail the avatar of what was considered a 
new political era. Yet the Revolution of 1789 was a contest of 
Frenchman against Frenchman, of a Tiers Etat and a people 
without liberty struggling against a powerful Court, a wealthy 
and brilliant aristocracy, and numerous and powerful privileged 
classes. 

It was because of this that our foremost public men took an 
interest in the movement. Are there not, however, still greater 
interests involved in the American question now? For, though 
there was oppression and tyranny in France antecedent to 1789, 
and much despotical exercise of authority, yet there was no such 
thing as slavery as it is understood in the Slave States of 
America. Noble or roturier might indeed be sent to the Bastille 
by a mere lettre de cachet, if he were obnoxious to the Crown, or 
to the minister, or to a female favourite; but no man could be 
oppressed, or sold in market overt because of his colour, or 
because he was born a negro, a mulatto, ora quadroon. It is not 
soin America. Yet we in England, though abhorring slavery 
from the bottom of our hearts, are yet just and candid enough to 
admit that the system was inherited originally from Great 
Britain. Slavery existed at the period of the Declaration of 
Independence. It cannot, however, be denied that it has been 
fostered, perpetuated, and extended by three generations of native 
Americans, whose perpetual boast it has been, and still is, that 
they are the freest and most enlightened people on the face of 
the earth. Ifthe American colonies had never revolted from the 
English Government, can any man in his senses say that slavery 
would have assumed the enormous proportions by which it has 
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been distinguished during the last half century? No. The 
public opinion of humane, liberal, and Christian England would 
have reacted on these possessions. The beneficent spirit of the 
mother-country would have prevailed in the colonies, and the 
slave would have been freed at an expense of millions, as the 
West India slave was freed by, Great Britain in 1833-1834. 
The complaint against the Americans is that for more than half 
a century the iniquity has been yearly extending, and that 
this extension has proceeded, pari passu, with an enormous 
commercial profit directly proceeding from a system which not 
merely tolerates, but legalizes slavery and its very worst abuses. 
Had the English governed in the Slave States, they would have 
looked the evil boldly in the face, and repressed it temperately, 
gradually, and with a due regard to existing interests. The 
just complaint against a series of American governments has 
been that the system has been allowed to grow silently and 
stealthily, and has only been grappled with by a series of com- 
promises unworthy of politicians with a grain of statesmanship, 
compromises not creditable to a people distinguished by great 
acuteness and sound common sense. Yet these truths have not 
been proclaimed in Parliament or on platforms throughout 
England, because Englishmen feel and know that, though slavery 
has been extended, perpetuated, and legalized by our descendants, 
it was inherited from us as an institution at a time when public 
opinion on the question was not so advanced as itis now. This 
circumstance has tempered our feelings, and restrained the 
expression of our opinions within the bounds of moderation. 
Educated Americans ought to know that when the South 
American colonies were struggling against the dominion of 
Spain—and Spain was to the slave the mildest of task-masters— 
we exhibited a generous sympathy with the oppressed, and per- 
mitted the raising of recruits for Bolivar. So too in the revolt 
of the Greeks against the Sublime Porte. In this contest some of 
our foremost public men exhibited their ardent sympathies for 
the Greeks. Motions were made in Parliament in their behalf— 
meetings were held in London and in the provinces—committees 
were formed to receive subscriptions—arms were purchased, and 
vessels fitted out, and Lords Byron and Cochrane proceeded to 
Greece in person to combat in behalf of an oppressed race. But 
in the struggle between our descendants in the Northern and 
Southern States of America we have raised no subscriptions, we 
have called no public meetings, we have taken—to use a phrase 
introduced of late into debate, and borrowed from America— 
no “Parliamentary action” whatever. It is not that we are 
indifferent to the question that underlies the whole of the dispute 
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—namely, the question of slavery—for on that question 
Englishmen entertain strong opinions, which they can never 
change or compromise ; but it is because we feel that our inter- 
ference must embitter and aggravate the horrors of a civil war— 
of a fratricidal struggle between our descendants, the bone of our 
bone, and the flesh of our flesh—a struggle in which we desire, 
above and before all things, to be neutral. 

So far as principle and practice go, we have shown the Ame- 
ricans an example by abolishing slavery in all our colonies—an 
example which, we believe, they might profitably imitate. But 
we do not undertake to preach as propagandists to men of the 
same race and lineage as ourselves. Internationally we have 
resolved to be neutral, allowing to belligerents equal rights; but 
our individual sympathies as men and as Englishmen are against 
slavery wherever it exists, as they are against all despotism, all 
irresponsible exercise of authority. In the French and Belgian 
Revolutions of 1830, in the Polish Revolution of 1831, the 
English nation sympathized with the people of France, of Belgium, 
and of Poland, regardless of the interests or views of Charles X., 
of William of Holland, or of Nicholas of Russia. So again, in 
1859 and 1860, we sympathized with the people of Italy, strug- 
gling for national unity and independence, against the King of 
Naples, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the Duke of Modena, and 
the Emperor of Austria. But in the American crisis the British 
people have exhibited more reserve. It is not because they were 
apathetic, or indifferent, or insensible to the horrors of slavery, 
but because they clung to the hope that a people calling itself 
free and enlightened, and known to be intelligent, would have 
adjusted on a fair and equitable basis, a question quite capable of 
adjustment, without a recourse to civil war. English forbearance 
and reserve have been misunderstood and misrepresented by both 
sections of Americans, but more especially by the Northern 
States, from which we expected more discriminativeness and im- 
partiality. The North we have hitherto been taught to consider, 
not merely on its own representation, but on the testimony of 
dispassionate travellers, to be the centre of the intelligence, the 
energy, the commercial capacity, the worldly prudence, the keen 
foresight, as well as the capital and wealth of the New World. And 
yet, in this thrifty and intelligent North, trading with every nation 
on the earth, there have been speakers and writers by scores who 
have impugned our motives, who have maligned our views, 
who have spoken of the course which our Ministers have felt 
themselves constrained to take, in a tone of vehemence and 
passion, not to say of virulence, not merely never resorted to 
among gentlemen and men of education, but never indulged in 
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by men of ordinary good feeling and ordinary common sense. 
And why has all this passionate swagger and minacious bombast 
been ventilated in the press and on platforms? Simply and 
solely because England preserves neutrality between contending 
citizens of the once United States, and refuses to become the 
blind partisan and backer of the North against the South. Approv- 
ing as we‘do of the ostensible objects of the North in its deter- 
mination to make a struggle against slavery, we might very well 
object as a nation, even were we disposed to divest ourselves of 
our neutral character, to the mode and manner in which these 
ends are sought to be accomplished by Northern American offi- 
cials, whom we will not call statesmen. But even though the 
mode, and means, and manner of the resistance to slavery met 
our full sanction, it is better for us to hold ourselves quite 
neutral from a struggle between children of the same soil, speak- 
ing the same language as our own, and inheriting many of our 
traditions. Yet for thus wishing to hold ourselves neutral in a 
quarrel raging some 1500 miles across the Atlantic, we have been 
calumniated and vilipended by some four or five American 
envoys—we cannot, in the better sense of the word, call them 
diplomatists—who met on the 29th May last, at the Hotel du 
Louvre in Paris. Instead of proceeding respectively to Vienna, 
to St. Petersburg, and to Stockholm, and there performing their 
duties, these gentlemen, together with Mr. Dayton, the Minister 
to the Court of the Tuileries, get up a dejedéner dinatoire, at 
which, in the presence of a couple of hundred of male and female 
Americans, they vented their spleen against England. The spirit 
of the diplomatic speeches was of the worst kind. It was even 
worse than the taste and the style of the addresses—and that is 
saying a great deal. Formerly the Americans were wont to send 
forth their best and most distinguished citizens to represent them 
abroad. In the early days of the Republic, Franklin and Jeffer- 
son, Adams and Rufus King, Monroe and Madison, Pinckney 
and Rush, Wheaton, Everett, and Bancroft, men of European 
reputation, filled the office of ambassadors and envoys; but now 
a Dayton, a Burlingame, and a Haldemann, gentlemen never 
heard of, and not known to fame in Europe, are sent to Paris, to 
Vienna, and to Stockholm. Mr. Cassius Clay, the nephew of 
the late Henry Clay, has undoubtedly been heard of in the Old 
World, for he was attached to more than one American diplo- 
matic mission thirty years ago; but his name was not then 
synonymous with good sense and good taste, and years do not 
appear to haveimproved him. His letter in the Times, published 
at the end of May, displayed neither sense nor sagacity, and was 
written in questionable taste and slip-slop style. But the letter 
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is transcended in folly and virulence by the speech made two 
days afterwards in Paris, the object of the speaker being to praise 
France at the expense of England. Mr. Cassius Clay, calling 
himself a scientific agriculturist, rapturously exclaims, ‘ La belle 
France,’ and vows that he did not see within the limits of that 
country a ragged man, a drunkard, or a beggar. Now France, 
though one of the most fruitful countries in Europe, is also one 
of the least picturesque; and it is no more to be compared to 
England in rural beauty and scenery than in scientific agri- 
culture. Drunkenness is certainly not a vice to which the French 
are prone. There is fiftyfold more drunkenness in England 
than in France; though drunken men may be seen there by 
scores, ragged men by hundreds, and beggars by tens of thousands 
—nay, by hundreds of thousands. ‘here is not a provincial 
town or village in France, there is not a considerable city, round 
whose churches on the Sunday or feast-day beggars, male and 
female, may not be counted by dozens and scores. But it is in 
talking of the liberties of France that Mr. Clay is most pre- 
posterous. The liberties of France, which he vaunts as great, 
have been confiscated for the exclusive benefit of one man, and 
the will of that man is the supreme law. There is now no such 
thing as personal or political liberty in France, and to this day 
that country is without a Habeas Corpus or a Bill of Rights. 
There is, indeed,a semblance of representation, but in the Chambers 
of France no man dare proclaim the truth, or speak boldly 
against the Government. Nay, it is now a recognised fact that 
no Frenchman can become a candidate for the Councils General 
or the Chamber of Deputies without being approved by the 
Government. Such is the system which Mr. Clay panegyrises 
while depreciating England and crying, ‘ Vive la France! Vive 
l'Amerique! His detestable design is but too apparent. It is 
to sow dissension between France and England with a view to 
get the former country to espouse the cause of the North against 
the South. Can Napoleon III., he asks, forget St. Helena, or 
shall ‘Partant pour la Syrie’ be no longer heard? It is plain 
Mr. Clay is an indifferent diplomatist, and not wide awake to 
what was going on in the city in which he sojourned in the last 
days of May. At the very time when he was speaking these 
mischievous words, orders had been transmitted by the telegraph 
for the French troops to evacuate Syria; and measures were 
being concerted between England and France to act diplomati- 
cally and in harmony in reference to America. If England draws 
her sword in defence of slavery, says Mr. Clay, she will perish by 
the sword. But England has no idea of drawing her sword in 
defence of slavery, which she wishes to see abolished in America 
NO. LXVII. P 
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and elsewhere as soon as possible. The mode and manner in 
which abolition may be best accomplished is a question beyond 
the competency of England. Itis a question to be solved by the 
American people and Government in a domestic forum, without 
foreign interference. The sooner the solution is accomplished 
the better for America, the better for the world. If England 
wishes to procure cotton, says Mr. Clay, the sooner she joins in 
putting down rebellion the better. For England cotton, no 
‘doubt, is an article of prime necessity ; but to procure cotton, or 
any other mercantile product, England would not violate that 
course of strict neutrality which she has wisely proposed to 
herself. The rebellion—to use the words of Mr. Clay—that 
rages in the South, is not a rebellion against the authority of 
England, but against the authority of the American President ; 
and it is for the President to deal with it as summarily and as 
speedily as he can. The Confederated States of the South, 
however, have been for more than six months in existence. 
They are acquiring fresh adhesions ; they possess an army; they 
have vessels of war; they have an organization which they call 
a Government, and which is obeyed; they have acquired force, 
consistency, and cohesion; they are enabled not merely to plan 
operations, but to carry on successful war; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, we have no option but to acknowledge them as bel- 
ligerents. The sway of the President of the South, Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, is, and has been for months, acknowledged over immense 
regions, regions nearly as extensive as England and France 
together. In regard to the legal right of the South to separate 
from the North we confess that the letter of the law seems to be 
against them. But we, at the same time, feel bound to remember 
that in the history of nations unforeseen circumstances often arise 
which prove stronger than law, and which consist, in fact, of new 
forces, demanding the presence of new laws. The South insists 
that such new circumstances have come. The North denies the 
assertion. In regard to this dispute the English people will not 
take any part. The British Government, as a Government, must 
deal with a secession existing and enduring as an entity, and 
holding its position as a fact, and must therefore recognise the 
belligerent rights of the seceders. Sympathy is a quality in 
which the Ministers of a great country cannot safely indulge in 
international questions. As individual men, and as Englishmen, 
in the aggregate, all our sympathies run counter to slavery, are 
with the North against the South ; but the Foreign Minister of 
England must be guided by the rules of international law, and 
by the precedents which he finds on the files of the Foreign 
Office. 
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‘In following the current of precedent, Ministers have been 
accused of being guided solely by a desire to secure a supply of 
cotton for the manufacturing districts. While not insensible to 
the necessity of securing an adequate supply of this staple, he must 
know little of English statesmen who supposes that mercantile or 
manufacturing considerations would unfairly bias them in any ques- 
tion of imperial or international policy. The millowners of the 
north of England are no doubt deeply absorbed in the considera- 
tion of calculations about cotton. Many of them are anxious, and 
some of them entertain fears as to our procuring the necessary 
article in sufficient quantity in 1862, but these fears are not 
shared by men in the position of statesmen and administrators, or 
by the better classes of our general merchants, who are accustomed 
to take larger views of mercantile questions than the millowners, 
whose vision, though keen, is not always so comprehensive as it 
should be. It is the opinion of the best of our statesmen, and 
the most intelligent of our import and export merchants, that 
from India, from the Brazils, from Egypt, and from Jamaica, we 
shall have cotton enough by the first months of the year 1862. 
There is, however, as yet no certainty that the crop from the 
Southern States of America will fail us largely, but. should it do 
so, the demand then arising will create the needed supply. 

Since our last number President Lincoln has issued a procla- 
mation declaring a blockade of the ports of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas, 
and also of the States of Virginia and North Carolina. But the 
language of the proclamation is vague, and the limits of the 
blockade which it is intended to establish are not clearly stated. 
When Lord Lyons, our Minister at Washington, asked for infor- 
mation on this point, he was told by Mr. Seward, the Secretary 
of State, ‘ that it was intended to blockade the whole coast from 
Chesapeake Bay to the mouth of the Rio Grande’—an extent of 
coast of about 3000 miles. Whether a really effective blockade 
of such an extent of coast can be accomplished by the United 
States navy appears problematical. The American Secretary of 
State also stated that it was the bond fide intention of the Govern- 
ment to allow foreign vessels already in port when the blockade 
was established to depart without molestation. But nothing was 
said to Lord Lyons, though an announcement was made to another 
foreign minister, about a proposal to be made to the Legisla- 
ture of the United States that the Government should adhere to 
the declaration of the Congress of Paris on Maritime Law. It 
was the opinion of Lord Lyons in his despatch of the 11th May 
to Rear-Admiral Sir A. Milne, that provided the blockade was 
effective and carried out in conformity with the Law of Nations, it 
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must be recognised, unless positive instructions from her Majesty’s 
Government arrived in a contrary sense ; and no such instructions 
have, we believe, been forwarded. Though President Lincoln 
and his Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, gave to Lord Lyons 
definite assurances that the blockade would be carried on with a 
liberal consideration for the interests of foreign nations, yet it will 
be well to remember that war affects all States which have any 
connexion with the belligerent powers. The question of neutrals 
is the most intricate and thorny part of international Jaw, but 
there is one general rule, that the neutral should be interfered 
with as little as possible. To this rule there are, however, many 
exceptions, but there is a manifest expediency as well as humanity 
in restricting the acts of belligerent powers for the sake of the 
protection of neutrals, to as great an extent as is compatible with 
the effectual pursuit of the end for which war is waged. As the 
Americans, however, have been testy and contentious, not tu say 
somewhat bitter-toned and domineering on the rights of belli- 
gerents, it was necessary that our Government should issue a 
proclamation signed by the Queen in Council, declaring a strict 
and impartial neutrality, and commanding English subjects to 
observe its conditions, and to abstain from violating or contra- 
vening either the laws and statutes of the realm or the law of 
nations ‘in the hostilities wnhappily commenced between the 
‘ Government of the United States of America and certain States 
‘ styling themselves the Confederate States of America.’ The British 
Act of Parliament bearing on the subject of foreign enlistment, 
namely, the 59th Geo. III., with its main provisions, were set 
forth in the proclamation, which concluded in the following 
words 

‘And we do hereby further warn all our loving subjects, and all 
persons whatsoever entitled to our protection, that if any of them shall 
presume, in contempt of this our royal proclamation, and of our high 
displeasure, to do any acts in derogation of their duty, as subjects of a 
neutral sovereign, in the said contest, or in violation or contravention 
of the law of nations in that behalf; as for example and more especially 
by entering into the military service of either of the said contending 
parties as commissioned or non-commissioned officers or soldiers ; or by 
serving as officers, sailors, or marines on board any ship or vessel of war 
or transport, of or in the service of either of the said contending parties ; 
or by serving as officers, sailors, or marines on board any privateer 
bearing letters of marque of or from either of the said contending par- 
ties; or by engaging to go or going to any place beyond the seas, with 
intent to enlist or engage in any such service, or by procuring, or 
attempting to procure, within her Majesty’s dominions at home or 
abroad, others to do so; or by fitting out, arming, or equipping any 
ship or vessel to be employed as a ship of war or privateer or transport, 
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by either of the said contending parties; or by breaking or endeavour- 
ing to break any blockade lawfully and actually established by or on 
behalf of either of the said contending parties; or by carrying officers, 
soldiers, despatches, arms, military stores, or materials, or any article 
or articles considered and deemed to be contraband of war according 
to the law or modern usage of nations, for the use or service of either 
of the said contending parties, all persons so offending will incur and 
be liable to the several penalties and penal consequences by the said 
statute, or by the law of nations, in that behalf imposed or denounced. 

‘And we do hereby declare that all our subjects, and persons entitled 
to our protection, who may misconduct themselves in the premises, 
will do so at their peril and of their own wrong, and that they will in 
no wise obtain any protection from us against any liabilities or penal 
consequences, but will, on the contrary, incur our high displeasure by 
such misconduct.’ 


Now from this document, which was published in the London 
Gazette of the 14th May, it will appear that every precaution 
was taken to preserve and maintain the strictest neutrality. 
The word ‘unhappily’ is applied to the hostilities, and the 
Southern or Confederated States are described as ‘certain 
States styling themselves the Confederate States of America.’ 
British subjects are forbidden to enlist on either side, are 
forbidden to supply munitions of war, to equip vessels for 
privateering purposes, to engage in any transport service, or 
to do any act calculated to afford direct assistance either to the 
North or to the South. The penalties are distinctly pointed out, 
and were expositively dwelt on in the House of Lords by the 
Lord Chancellor. But notwithstanding all these precautions 
taken by our Government, the Northern American press and her 
stump and platform orators complain that this declaration of 
neutrality is directly for the benefit of the South. Whether this 
be really so, time alone can indicate; but if so, the British Go- 
vernment is not accountable for circumstances beyond its limits, 
duties, and control. All the Government had to do after having 
determined on a policy of neutrality was to proclaim it, and to 
warn its subjects of the provisions of British and the canons of 
international law applicable to the subject. It is said that a 
recognition of the belligerent rights of the Confederated States 
will protract a sanguinary war, will encourage the seceders, 
will operate injuriously against the Northern States. For our- 
selves we are convinced that it must tend to shorten the war, and 
it is a contradiction in terms that the being neutral gives en- 
couragement to one of the belligerents. It is said that the forts, 
cannon, powder, and munitions of war of which the seceders have 
possessed themselves are the property of the United States. But 
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possession is said to be nine points of the law, and, at all events, 
the South may answer the North in the old lines :— 


‘ For why ? 
Because the good old rule, the simple plan, sufficeth them, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ 


We are not defending the South—we are not contending that 
they had a legal right to secede—for we explained in a former 
article, and the same view has since been put forth by Mr. 
Motley in a series of letters in the Times—which have since 
been published in a pamphlet form—that the Constitution of 
America is not a compact. But, at all events, the right of re- 
bellion, the right of resistance, the right of revolution, the right 
of civil war, will not be denied to the seceding States, and when 
that right is proclaimed at the head of an army which asserts its 
power and supremacy—which maintains itself, and has main- 
tained itself for months, against the Northern States—it became 
the duty of the British Government to acknowledge the Southern 
Confederacy as a belligerent at war with the executive at 
Washington. Our reason for acknowledging the Confederacy 
was, that it was at open war with the United States. That 
acknowledgment was publicly proclaimed as well as our neutrality, 
in order that our subjects in America as elsewhere might be 
informed of the risks they would run in contravening the pro- 
visions either of the English law, or the general law of nations. 
We know not whether the Northern States possess any privateers, 
or have issued any letters of marque, but the Southern States 
possess such vessels, and have issued such letters. Now, in 
answer to a question put by Mr. W. E. Forster to Lord John 
Russell, in the House of Commons, as to whether the Govern- 
ment would use the discretion which they possessed, of pre- 
venting privateers from sailing under the recognised flag of the 
so-called Southern Confederacy, and bringing their prizes into 
any port in her Majesty's dominions, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs stated that, after consulting the law officers of the Crown, 
it had been determined to interdict the privateers of both parties 
from entering the ports and harbours of the United Kingdom and 
the colonies and dependencies of her Majesty. This conclusively 
disposes of the calumny propagated in the Northern States, that 
we have two weights and two measures—one for the North, and 
the other for the South. We have been purely impartial and 
strictly neutral, though our sympathies are with those who struggle 
against slavery. 

We fully admit the difficulty in which Mr. Lincoln is placed 
as President, and believe that he is a well-meaning, honest man 
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who desires to act fairly. In every sense, moral and mental, he 
is immeasurably superior to that feeble and false public character, 
the late President Buchanan ; but it is yet to be proved that Presi- 
dent Lincoln is capable of rising to the height of the occasion, 
or that if he have the courage, he possesses the ability to cope 
with the difficulties by which he is encompassed. There appears, 
indeed, no man of leading ability or high repute in his Cabinet. 
The State papers, speeches, and manifestoes of the Northern 
Government are much below mediocrity. There is abundant 
swagger and bombast, expressed in slipshod and ungrammatical 
English. It is true that the Southern men are no better in this 
respect than the Northerns. But we expected more of the 
Northerns, who for a twelvemonth have been vaunting their 
immeasurable superiority over the slave-owners and slave-dealers. 
In fact, if we did not know that the most cultivated and capable 
men in America seclude themselves from platforms, and become 
segregated from public life, we should despair of the future of a 
country which appears wholly destitute, not merely of heroic 
and great natures, but of men of average talent and ability. We 
are aware that the most difficult of all wars to deal with isa 
civil war, and we admit that in America civil war must be a 
hundredfold worse than any war which has ever raged in ancient 
or modern times. Mobs wild with delirious revenge, scourging, 
tarring, feathering, and hanging their victims, are not easy to 
put down in a country in which there has been hitherto no 
standing army. But it was absurd to try persuasive mildness, 
generosity, or appeals to patriotism and love of country, on 
classes of this kind, or on the civil and military traitors who sur- 
rendered arsenals, mailbags, and munitions of war to the Southern 
commanders. 

Forbearance and longanimity were thrown away upon such 
men, more especially if it be true, as is stated by Northern 
officials, that there was a strong Union party in many of the 
Slave States, nay, even in South Carolina itself, on the 4th of 
March, when Mr. Lincoln took his oath of office. It is said by 
Mr. Motley that nine millions of white men dwell in the Slave 
States. Either these men were opposed to slavery, or they were 
not. In the former alternative why did they not make common 
cause with, or at least produce a diversion in favour of the 
Northern States? In the latter alternative being the real 
truth, we may understand why the Federal Navy Yard at Norfolk 
is in possession of the South, and why Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
though inferior in men and money, in intelligence and resources 
to the North, still gains strength, new recruits, and new accessions. 
Eleven States have, we believe, now seceded, and probably before 
these sheets go to press there may be two or three more secessions. 
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We repeat we do not justify these secessions. President Lincoln 
_ is, it seems, legally in the right im his efforts to maintain the 
Constitution and laws, but if he fails in his attempt we cannot 
conceal from ourselves that the once united Republic no longer 
exists as a government. It is plain that treason has long been 
silently yet effectually doing its work. Under that despicable 
and degraded public man, Mr. Buchanan, every civil office was 
filled by partisans of slavery, and every military post filled by 
men either slave-owners, or the nominees of slave-owners. It 
may be that the people of the Free States will seek to reconstruct 
their Union, but if they lose the Southern marine. frontier, if 
they lose Florida and Louisiana, the commerce of the Mississippi 
communicating with Missouri and Arkansas, the commerce of 
New Orleans and Mobile, and of the cities and towns watered by 
the Gulf and Stream of Florida, is gone. Be it remembered that 
since the 13th April Fort Sumter has been in the hands of the 
Secessionists, and that the 10,000 Carolinians who took it only 
lost some 200 or 800 men. Fort Pickens, which commands the 
entrance of the Gulf of Mexico, is also in the possession of the 
Southern confederation, which possesses Fort Monro in Virginia, 
Forts MacHenry and Washington in Maryland, a large fortress 
on Delaware, and the Arsenal in New Albany and Kentucky. 
There are some Northerns who hold that if the Slave States 
separated and formed a community of their own, slavery would 
sooner die out, and they argue that the North in this case would 
be relieved from the obligation to return fugitive slaves, and that 
great multitudes of slaves would escape from the Border States. 
Yet on the other hand it must be allowed that if the Southern 
confederation establishes itself, it will use all its influence and 
power to establish slavery and to reopen the slave trade. Be 
this, however, as it may, the Southern confederation has now 
strength enough to oppose itself to nineteen millions of men in 
the Free States, and Governments like England and France, 
with ships in the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and Carribbean Sea, 
must feel themselves constrained to acknowledge the belligerent 
rights of such a Power. It may be that the people of the North 
_ will gain victories over tne South, but it is not likely they can 
subjugate it to their sway. It is much more likely that some 
ambitious and energetic general, or military dictator, may rise 
up after a period of violent or chronic anarchy, as we suggested 
in April, who will seek to establish a great Gulf Empire. Into 
the future no mortal man can peer, but there are at least three 
men in the ministry old enough to remember what American 
privateers were in 1812 and 1814. These ministers well know 
that our merchantmen would be visited and overhauled by 
raking clippers and smart schooners if we refused to acknowledge 
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the confederate flag. Any attack on English commerce or on 
English colours must under such circumstances be considered 
either as piratical, or as an attack fur which the Government 
and flag of the United States at Washington would be respon- 
sible to Great Britain. 

That the contest will be vindictive and bitter and relentless, 
no man can doubt. On questions connected with slavery the 
Southerns are frenzied and fanatical, and the Northern States 
can never forgive the people of the South the stratagems and 
treason by which they have succeeded in gaining possession of 
monies, munitions, forts and ports, created by Northern 
industry and capital. A deadly blow has been struck at the 
prestige and power, at the mercantile prosperity, of a race of pros- 
perous and money-getting traders, and it appears certain that the 
Northerns will continue the war with a vehemence and energy 
which will be augmented by the keen competing rivalries of a 
people who, in being intensely commercial, have not ceased to be 
courageous and warlike. 

We are ourselves happily neutral. As neutrals, the law of 
nations forbids us to interfere in the war, or to adjudicate on the 
justice of the quarrel.* Ifthe Americans have acceded to the 
principle recognised by the Congress of Paris, the neutral flag 
will cover the enemies’ goods, except contraband of war, and 
neutral goods under the enemies’ flag will not be liable to capture. 
If, on the contrary, the Americans will not recognise as inter- 
national law the decisions of the Congress of Paris, enemies’ 
goods on board a neutral ship may be lawfully seized as prize. 
In this event the right of visitation and search, the right of 
overhauling by American ships of war and privateers will arise, 
complicating a question which will then intimately concern every 
commercial nation, but more especially Great Britain. 

We say, if the Americans have acceded to the decision of the 
Congress of Paris, for it is a well-known fact that they were 
not a party to the declaration of 16th April, 1856, on maratime 
law, and could not, therefore, be bound by it. But the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the seven Powers who were bound by that declara- 
tion, England, France, Austria, Russia, Sardinia, Turkey, and 
Prussia, invited America to send in her adhesion to the declara- 
tion; which, up to the ending of May of this year, had not been 
done. Indeed, it is a well-known fact that during the Russian 
war the American mercantile marine gained large sums by car- 
rying not only ordinary goods, but goods contraband of war, to 
the enemy, in sight of the ships of the Allies. It is said that at 
this period the President of the Southern States, Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, was Secretary at War; but the policy was the policy of 

* Grot., iii. 9,iv. ; Bynkershoek, Q. J. P., i. ix. ; Vattel, § 50, 188, 190, 191. 
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the nation, and not of an individual man. But whether America 
abides by the decision of the Congress of Paris or dissents, the 
duty of England is strict, well-defined neutrality; and this 
neutrality will be observed by France, and by, we believe, all the 
Continental Powers, who have no desire to mix themselves up in 
the American quarrel. However that quarrel may terminate, we 
believe North and South can never be again united as they have 
been since 1776. Clouds and darkness rest upon the future; and 
one great man, who has seen the growth of the prosperity of the 
land of his birth within the period of his long and useful life (we 
mean Lord Lyndhurst,) may live to witness the whole of that 
commercial greatness and prosperity, which in England has been 
the growth of centuries, and in America of merely eighty years, 
a mona by the evil passions and the devastating influence of 
civil war. 


Art. IX.—Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
State of Popular Education in England. Vol.1. Presented to 
Parliament in April, 1861. 


WE have no discussion now-a-days about the value of popular 
education. Our differences have respect to the best mode of 
securing that object, and to the extent to which such education 
should be carried under voluntary or governmental aid. The 
maxim, indeed, that ‘knowledge is power, is often taken ab- 
stractedly. Its truth is not so self-evident as some persons seem to 
imagine. We frequently meet with men brimful of knowledge, 
without being remarkable for power. Their learning so overlays 
their faculties as to disqualify them for action. When service 
is demanded of them they resemble a water-logged vessel, or an 
overloaded beast—they break down. We maintain that it is not 
so true that knowledge is power, as that sagacity is power; that 
perseverance is power; and above all, that probity is power. It 
is only where knowledge is combined with one or all of these 
qualities, that it becomes powerful in the sense in which we must 
wish to see it powerful. The attestation of all history is, that 
the knowledge which makes individuals really strong, and nations 
really strong, is knowledge thus related. In what mode the 
moral and religious influence that should be combined with 
popular education may be- best allied with it, is an open question, 
but, that such influences should have their place along with it, is 
not a matter of doubt. 

Thus much settled, the great question still remains—who is to 
be the educator? Is the community to take this function wholly 
upon itself; or is the government to take upon itself the whole, 
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or any part of this responsibility ? Our readers are aware that 
widely different answers have been returned to these questions. 
In these pages it has always been maintained that the most de- 
sirable state of things for our country would be, that the people 
should take this work wholly upon themselves, that the govern- 
ment should have nothing to do with it. If we have pleaded at 
times on the side of a limited aid from the government in relation 
to this object, it has been because the circumstances of the past 
have been such, in our judgment, as to render such aid both law- 
ful and expedient. But we are free to confess that we regard 
those circumstances as being of the past. We think that popular 
education has now acquired such a position among us, that the 
government might safely leave it for the future to the community, 
and we should be glad to see the grants from government for this 
purpose, which have increased so largely in years past, diminished 
in the same ratio in the years to come. Some persons see the 
test of civilization in the advanced state of literature and art. 
But such tests are very uncertain. There is no evidence of civili- 
zation so comprehensive and so sure as that which is presented 
in the progress of self-government. The people who possess 
most of that power, and who show that they have it because they 
know how to use it, are the people who may be said to have made 
the greatest advance in the science of social life—in true civiliza- 
tion. The principles of society, and of true manhood, are the 
most developed, when most of what needs to be done is done by 
the community, and the least is left to be done by the government. 
Such are the maxims which have been inculcated in the British 
Quarterly Review from the beginning, and to which we hold as 
firmly as ever. 

The results given in this report, as to the number of children 
attending day schools, either public or private, are highly en- 
couraging :— 


‘The bulk of the children who attend elementary schools, have 
their names on the books of some school from six to ten years of age, 
though a considerable number go before six and many remain as 
late as twelve. The children of the higher classes probably attend 
longer. We may therefore assume, in order to calculate the number 
of children who ought to be at school at a given time, that the 
average period of attendance for children of all classes, does not exceed 
six years. Assuming, therefore, six years as the average period of 
attendance, the names of one half of the children between three and 
fifteen, or 2,655,767 ought to have been on the books of some school 
at the time when our statistics were exhibited, in order that all might 
have been receiving some education. 

‘The number actually on the books of all schools, was 2,535,462. 
This falls short of the number required by 120,305. 
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‘ Against this deficiency we have to set off children permanently in- 
capacitated by bodily or mental infirmities, of whose number we have 
no certain estimate, and children educated at home, the number of 
whom must be small, except in the wealthier classes. Most of the 
children who, being able to attend, do not belong to any school, appear 
from evidence given in subsequent parts of the report, to be the children 
of out-door paupers or of parents viciously inclined. With these ex- 
ceptions, almost all the children in the country capable of going to 
school, receive some instruction.’* 


That is, our English children, taking rich and poor, get between 
them an average of about six years’ schooling. It should be 
observed, too, that of this 2,535,462 children, it is not more than 
917,265 who were on the books of schools receiving grants from 
the government. 

- The commissioners seem to have conducted their inquiries 
with great impartiality, and the results are stated with all can- 
dour. We are not of course bound to accept all the conclu- 
sions, or adopt all the recommendations of the commissioners, 
but they may fairly challenge our respectful consideration. We 
propose to give a brief outline of their investigations into the 
working of the schools for the ‘ Education of the Independent 
Poor’ (Part I. of the report), more especially as assisted by 
public monies, leaving for the present those of a more special 
character provided for paupers, vagrants, criminals, &c. We 
may as well record at once certain impressions left on our minds 
after perusing the report. These are that these monies, disbursed ° 
by the Committee of Council for Education, have been, on 
the whole, judiciously spent, much more so than we fear is often 
the case with the public funds ; and that consequently real service 
has been done to the cause of popular education thus far, by their 
help. But we think we see signs that they have done enough, 
and that their further interference will lead to harm, not simply by 
discouraging private effort, nor only by an over-supply of qualified 
masters and mistresses, but also by over-education in some direc- 
‘tions, and deficiency in others, both in regard to teachers and 
taught, thus unfitting both for their proper spheres in life, while 
they demoralize a class of society, for whom such schools never 
were intended, by tempting them to avail themselves of their 
advantages. Surely in schools like those now under review, pro- 
vided avowedly for such as are too poor to educate their own 
children, such subjects as the higher mathematics, the classics, 
and church history, are out of place; and the attention of the 
pupil should be confined to reading, writing, and arithmetic, with 
some general ideas concerning geography and history and the most 
important laws of astronomy and physiology. Beyond these the 
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girls should receive instruction in useful needlework and domestic 
economy, while the boys may be the better for a few hints on 
Political Economy and Mechanics. Our readers will see how far 
beyond these elementary subjects the curriculum authoritatively 
recognised by the Council goes: and will, we think, agree with 
us in the views we have expressed concerning it. But to turn 
from this digression to the report itself. 

The infant schools are those which naturally come first under 
our notice. Their great importance cannot for a moment be 
doubted by those who know anything of the homes of our 
mechanics and day-labourers. The father is away at work from 
early morning until night. The mother has her house to keep 
clean, her cooking and washing to, see to, and all the needlework 
of the family, perhaps, besides. If the children are decently 
washed and dressed in the morning, and fed at proper times, that 
is almost as much attention as any of them, the baby excepted, 
can receive. She has neither time nor inclination to talk to them, 
unless it be on the not very rare occasions of their getting into 
mischief. The house contains little beyond the actual necessaries 
of life. There are no books or pictures, none of the many objects 
which so constantly awaken the interest and stimulate the 
intelligence of children in the homes of the upper classes. 
There is absolutely none of this indirect culture of the intellect, 
and very little of the tender and emotional influence which is 
always training, and is so necessary to the healthy development of 
infant minds. At the best they have none of these advantages ; 
and then, in many homes, almost all they see and hear is caleu- 
lated to corrupt their minds, while physical neglect injures their 
health and sours their tempers. Beyond these dangers are those 
incurred in the streets, where town children, especially, will spend 
their time. From these evils, moral and physical, the infant 
school is the only refuge. It is, however, far more than a harbour 
of refuge. It supplies that culture, direct and indirect, which 
prepares the minds of the children for the work of the day schools. 
It lays the foundation not only of knowledge, but of what is far 
more important, of those good habits which are the most essential 
part of education. The children in the day schools who have gone 
through this preliminary training, necessarily make far more 
satisfactory progress than those who enter at seven or eight, 
having everything to learn. It appears to us that these schools 
should be considered the very foundation of national education, 
and great care should be taken to make them thoroughly efficient. 
The teachers should not only be carefully trained, but should 
have a special taste for this branch of education, and be able to 
win the attention and sympathy of very young children. It is, 
perhaps, the most difficult office a teacher can undertake, and her 
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only hope of success is in possessing a sincere love for her 
. work, a cheerful patient temper, and, to some extent, the gift of 
_ teaching. 

The day schools, although belonging to different denominations 
and societies, we find to be conducted very much upon the same 
system throughout the country. It does not appear that the 
majority of the parents are particular in regard to the religious 
doctrines professedly taught in the school—if the Bible be 
used in the daily lessons, that is sufficient. The school hours 
ure generally from nine to twelve, and from two to four, on five 
days in the week, Saturday being commonly a holiday. 

Let us now, with the aid of the Commissioners’ Report, look 
somewhat closely into the educational system which the Govern- 
ment has adopted. We shall then be better able to judge how far 
this system meets the existing wants of our lower classes. The 
first efforts we find to have been made on behalf of popular 
education early in the present century. Between the years 1808 
and 1839 the British and Foreign School Society and the National 
Society succeeded in establishing a large number of elementary 
schools. It was in 1832 that the Government first gave money 
for the work. This grant was increased, and its better ad- 
ministration provided for, in 1839, by the appointment of the 
Committee of Privy Council, since which time the amount of 
annual Government grants has grown from 30,0001. to about 
800,0001. This Committee, though never intended to be a final 
and permanent institution, have directed their attention to other 
matters. They have collected, with great care, information 
respecting the plan and working of elementary schools in Holland, 
France, and Switzerland, and were meanwhile busy at home with 
the erection of school-houses. The result of these inquiries in 
Holland and in Switzerland, by the secretaries to the Committee, 
Sir J. K. Shuttleworth and Mr. Tufnell, was so satisfactory in 
regard to the plan of employing pupil-teachers, that Government 
decided on adopting it in this country. There appears no doubt 
that it is one which, in the main, works well. Nevertheless, after 
some fourteen years of trial aud modification, there are two or 
three important points needing amendment. The pupil-teacher 
is selected ‘partly by an examination before the inspector, partly 
‘by certificates from the clergymen and managers in schools 
‘connected with the Church of England, and from the managers 
‘ alone in the other schools ; it is also ascertained that their own 
‘characters, and the characters of their families, are such as may 
‘be expected to fit them for their situation.’ The candidate so 
selected remains five years in the school assisting the teacher in 
his work; and after this is concluded, receiving instruction for 
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an hour and a half daily. With regard to their teaching capacity, 


we find Mr. Cook, in 1853, thus summing up the advantages of * 


employing pupil-teachers. 


‘They often conduct lessons in reading, arithmetic and writing, from 
copies and dictation, better than many adult teachers of ordinary ability, 
whilst many of them can teach and examine a large class in grammar, 
geography, and English history, and the subject-matter of books of 
general information, with less waste of time and greater facility of 
illustration, than the generality of untrained masters.’ Their faults 
are that ‘they are often too pedantic and too mechanical, and too much 
lost in the routine of school-work ;’ and that ‘they are too apt to fall 
into the faults of meagreness, dryness, and emptiness, or the opposite 
and not less mischievous evils of presumption and ostentation.’ 

‘Their progress in their own education is annually tested by an 
examination, which they go through before receiving their wages. 

‘The curriculum through which they pass is regulated by the com- 
mittee of council, which, through the agency of the inspectors, subjects 
each of them annually to an examination of increasing difficulty. At 
the end of their course they are expected to be able to read with 
proper articulation and expression, to be acquainted with English 
grammar, to be prepared to compose an essay on some subject con- 
nected with the art of teaching, to work sums in arithmetic, and to be 
acquainted with the first two Books of Euclid, and algebra to the end 
of simple equations, if boys; or to be acquainted with arithmetic up 
to decimal fractions and simple interest, if girls; and with the geo- 
graphy of the habitable world. Prizes are given for proficiency in 
drawing, where suitable means of instruction exist ; but acquaintance 
with this subject is not compulsory.’ (pp. 103, 104.) 


This course has to be mastered between the ages of thirteen 
and eighteen, whilst five hours daily, for five days in the week, 
are employed in teaching. It appears to us to fall too heavily 
upon the female teachers. In many cases the want of mental and 
physical relaxation, so necessary to growing girls, must act in- 
juriously upon their health, and so, upon their future efficiency. 
Upon this subject Mr. Proctor, of Devonport, reports thus :— 


‘Ordinarily she [the pupil-teacher] is the daughter of a handicrafts- 
man, or a labourer, or a domestic servant, or a farm servant. Her 
parents earn from thirty shillings down to twelve shillings, or it may 
be less, a week. Sheis not unfrequently one of several children, some- 
times the only girl, or the only girl above infancy. It is a great 
wrong to her mother, father, brothers, and sisters, if she be prevented 
from bearing her fair share of the actual household work of her home ; 
and a greater injury to herself if she be excused from this. She ought 
to bear her part in the family housecharing, the family cooking, the 
family washing, and the family clothes-making and clothes-mending. 
Otherwise, if she fail to obtain a Queen’s scholarship or if she marry an 
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elementary schoolmaster, or a small shopkeeper, or a small yeoman, 
she will be anything but a good housewife ; or if she become a certi- 
ficated schoolmistress, she will not be the person whom sensible, 
thoughtful parents, of humble life, will care to entrust with the for- 
mation of the characters of their girls. These home duties claim at 
least, on an average, an hour a day of her time. 

‘Next she is an apprentice TEACHER in an ELEMENTARY school. 
She may have charge of a section of forty children; she must be en- 
gaged in teaching daily for not less than five and a half hours; and in 
preparing the school for her class, and putting things away, &c., for 
about another half hour daily. 

‘ These school duties claim at least stx hours a day, on an average 
of five days in the week. 

‘ Again, those school-managers who have the interests of their female 
apprentices really at heart, and the interests of the children, who are 
bale so much influenced by their example, or who will hereafter be 
under their care, require the female apprentices, with the assistance of 
the elder girls and monitors, to do sometimes all the household work 
of the school-premises, sometimes all this, except scrubbing the larger 
and rougher floors. They also require them to visit, to inquire after 
absent children, dividing this duty between them and the principal 
teacher. These duties provide healthy bodily exercise. These school 
duties, which are a most important detail in the training which is to 
fit them for their office, claim on an average another hour a day, or 
six hours a week. 

‘ Already we have taken up eight hours a day, on an average, for five 
days in the week. 

‘But there is yet aclaim on their time for one and a-half hours 
daily. They have to spend an hour and a-half a day, for five days in 
the week, in the class with the mistress; when she is to revise and 
correct the exercises they have prepared for her at home; to submit 
them to written examinations; to direct them as to what they are 
to study by themselves ; to point out to them the difficulties they 
will meet, and when they have failed to overcome them without 
assistance, to aid their own efforts to do so; to practise them in 
arithmetie and English grammar; to improve them in reading and 
penmanship; to exercise them in the fourth and fifth years in com- 
position on some given subject; to instruct them in the art of 
teaching; to make up, with their assistance, the volwminous school 
registers and school accounts ; and to give them such admonitions as 
occasion may require. 

‘This makes nine and a-half hours a day for five days in the week, 
or nearly eight howrs a day for six days in the week.’ (pp. 104, 105.) 


The inspectors, while praising highly the pupil-teacher system 
in the main, suggest three points for amendment. They are— 
- £1, The uniformity of the rate of wages paid to the pupil-teachers 


in different parts of the country, and their insufficiency in many 
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~ 2. The great labour imposed upon the pupil-teachers, especially 
the girls. 

‘3. The mechanical character of the training which they receive, 
and its unfitness to elevate the tone of their minds.’ (p. 107.) 


Having finished the course of five years, the pupil-teachers 
now enter one of the regular training-schools. The principle of 
these institutions is, that if private individuals raise a school 
efficient to a certain extent, Government will, for five years, supply 
the salary of a definite number of apprentices to the school- 
master ; and in the event of a candidate successfully passing the 
examination, the Government assists them to an admission, 
almost free, into any of these training-schools. Government 
also contributes about 75 per cent. of the whole expense of thirty- 
five of these institutions. Beyond this Government supplies 
grants toward the salaries of the teachers, which are understvod 
to be at least doubled by the managers of the school. To the 
masters these grants range from ten to twenty pounds a year ; to 
the mistresses, from six to twenty pounds. It appears that these 
salary grants, between the years 1839 and 1859, amounted to 
435,8541. 5s. 1d., and the whole outlay for training teachers to 
2,544,280. 16s. 53d. 

The syllabus drawn up by Mr. Mosely for the training-school 
extends over two years. The subjects selected to promote the 
general cultivation of the students’ minds are, 


‘In the first year, the first four books of Euclid, algebra as far 
as quadratic equations, or, instead, that part of the Latin grammar 
which relates to accidence, concords, genders of nouns, perfect tenses, 
and supines of verbs. 

‘In the second year a choice is given between five subjects, in any 
one, but in no more than one of which the students may be examined. 
These subjects are first, Physieal Science, which includes the general 
properties of matter, inorganic chemistry, with the rudiments of heat, 
light, electricity, and galvanism, and the explanation of the construc- 
tion and use of common instruments, such as an air-pump, a ther- 
mometer, a barometer, a microscope (simple and compound), a tele- 
scope, an electrical machine, and a galvanic battery. Secondly, 
Mechanics, including the mechanical powers, and the most common 
modes of applying them ; the accelerated motion of gravity, pendulums, 
and accelerated force; and questions on simple mechanism occurring 
in machines which are in common use for domestic, agricultural, or 
manufacturing purposes. Thirdly, Mathematics, including the sixth 
book of Euclid, with problems in the first four books; the subjects 
which follow quadratic equations in Lund’s edition of Wood’s algebra, 
trigonometry, solution of triangles, use of the tables, use of levelling 
and surveying instruments; practical problems of trigonometry and 
surveying. Fourthly, English literature, which includes the history 
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of English literature from Chaucer to Milton, with the addition of 
certain specified works, passages from which have to be paraphrased 
and analysed, whilst questions are set upon the style and subject- 
matter. It is recommended that the books specified should be read 
through with the students in short portions, as exercises in language, 
in illustration of the grammar used in the training-school, just as 
the Greek and Latin classics are read in superior public schools. 
Fifthly, Zatin, which includes as much of Yonge’s Eton grammar as 
was not included in the first-year subjects, and the translation of 
passages from a specified prose and poetical Latin author, with 
simple grammatical questions founded on them. It must be re- 
membered that of these five subjects only one is to be taken up by 
each student.’—pp. 119, 120. 


Beyond these are the subjects connected with the cultivation 
of their professional skill, most of which are the same that they 
have studied whilst pupil-teachers; such as religious knowledge, 
including church history, reading aloud, penmanship, arithmetic, 
geography: in history the first-year section is the outlines of 
English history ; in each year there is an examination in drawing 
and vocal music. In the training-schools for females the first 
course of subjects, which are intended for the cultivation of the 
mind, are omitted, otherwise the syllabus is the same as in the 
schools for males. Domestic economy, however, is a subject 
very properly added. It includes -‘ food, clothing, cooking, 
‘laundry, the duties of servants, household expenses of a labouring 
‘man and his family, savings-banks, the nature of interest, and 
‘practical rules, personal and domestic, for the preservation of 
‘health. Exercises in cutting out and sewing are also required 
‘in each year. 

The students are also instructed in the art of teaching, and 
have besides practising lessons. ‘That is, a student gives a lesson 
of about twenty minutes to a class of children, in the presence of 
the normal master and the other students; the children are then 
dismissed, and the master criticises the lesson before all the 
students, The practical working of this plan appears to be 
admirable. With regard to the proportion in which the art of 
teaching receives attention in these training-schools, Mr. Cook 
gave the following evidence :— 

(Mr. G. Smith.) ‘Do you think that the training in the art of 
teaching bears a true proportion to the general teaching? That is a 
point which I have considered the chief point of inspection; it is cer- 
tainly the very first thing aimed at, and to which the greatest atten- 
tion is directed, and in that I think the results have been most 
successful in the good training institutions. In every one of my 
reports I report especially upon that point, and there is no doubt 
whatever that there is not any one subject of instruction which they 
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are not practically exercised in. The principles are very clearly 
explained to them: a portion of their time is spent in the schools and 
in carrying out what they learn. I think that due attention is cer- 
tainly paid to this point. Thesystem varies very much in different 
training institutions, and in its results ; but I should say that in none 
of them is it neglected.’ 


The Report then proceeds to remark, as we think, most judi- 
ciously :— 


‘ But we feel bound to state that the omission of one subject from 
the syllabus, and from the examination-papers, has left on our minds 
a painful impression. Next to religion, the knowledge most important 
to a labouring man is, that of the causes which regulate the amount 
of his wages, the hours of his work, the regularity of his employment, 
and the prices of what he consumes. The want of such knowledge 
leads him constantly into error and violence, destructive to himself 
and to his family, oppressive to his fellow-workmen, ruinous to his 
employers, and mischievous to society. Of the elements of such 
knowledge we see no traces in the syllabus, except the words ‘ Savings’- 
banks and the nature of interest,’ in the female syllabus. If some of 
the time now devoted to the geography of Palestine, the succession of 
the kings of Israel, the Wars of the Roses, or the heresies in the early 
church, were given to political economy, much valuable instruction 
might be acquired, and little that is worth having would be lost.’ 
(p. 127.) 


There is yet another point in the syllabus which appears to us 
open to objection. Both the Latin and mathematics are prose- 
cuted too far to be either safe or useful for that class of men 
from whom the teachers are taken, and among whom they are to 
labour. It may be said in reply that these are subjects univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most useful for developing and 
stimulating the intellect ; that (as the results of long experience) 
in our public schools our best and ablest men have been trained 
for the work of life on Latin verses and mathematics; that real 
education consists rather in the exercise and development of the 
faculties than in the positive information acquired. All this is 
perfectly sound as a general theory. It holds good as applied to 
the youth who leaves a preparatory school for a public one to go 
through some six years of training before commencing his college 
course, who has on an average ten clear years for study. Such 
an one can well afford this thorough system of training. But 
our pupil-teacher receives only an hour and a half daily instruc- 
tion, and is teaching others the rest of the day. Even on 
entering the training-college he has only two short years before 
him for his work. He is not, therefore, in a position to spend so 
much time on subjects which in themselves have no practical 
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bearing upon his work or upon his life. It is possible that other 
subjects may be less suitable as modes of development, but may 
not what is thus lost be made up in other ways? We think 
there would be more than compensation in the practical value of 
such subjects as political economy, the chemistry of common 
life, or the elements of physiology and natural science. If the 
teachers are becoming conceited under the present system, we 
believe it to result rather from the kind than from the extent of 
information they acquire. On this point Dr. Temple says :— 
‘ That it would be far better if you could get schoolmasters with 
‘less knowledge and more education, which is what is commonly 
‘meant by people who ask for what they call a lower standard, 
‘but it really is a much higher standard.’ There is also one 
more important piece of evidence which we must not omit. Mr. 
Robinson, the Principal of the York Training College, says in 
his Report :— 


*(1.) Let us look at the programme of subjects required to be 
known by the students. Their character and their number at once 
indicate that the present course pursued in training schools tends to 
impart information rather than to develope the faculties and discipline 
the mind. Vast demands are made on the memory, little.is done for 
the improvement of the judgment or reasoning powers. The principle, 
‘in short, which the course of study virtually recognises is, to pour into 
the students’ minds a large supply of knowledge, which they in turn 
may discharge into the minds of their scholars, rather than to give 
them that disciplined intellect which enables a man to obtain for 
himself and apply information as he wants it. To use a very signifi- 
cant and very intelligible expression, the great feature of the course 
pursued in the training colleges is cram. In such subjects as Old 
Testament history, church history, outlines of English history, there 
is necessarily an immense preponderance of names, dates, and facts, 
which have to be remembered but not digested. 

‘ Now, what is the effect of this system? I can vouch for two con- 
sequences which may fairly be charged upon it. 

‘(a.) The students work hard, but a great deal of their work is 
routine and mechanical. They can in an examination reproduce what 
they have learnt, but if thrown upon their own mental resources, and 
required to apply their knowledge, to make new combinations, or to 
draw inferences, immediately they are at a loss. On the whole, they 
— the institution with full, but comparatively languid and unbraced 
minds. 

‘(6.) Another consequence of the system of study is, that in very 
few cases is a taste for reading formed among trained pupils. It will 
not, I suspect, be found that schoolmasters are a very studious or a 
very literary body. They themselves say that the weary round of 
text-books, note-books, technical manuals, etc., which forms the main 
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part of their intellectual nutriment at college, has the effect of 
destroying their appetite for study.’ (p. 135.) 


Undoubtedly this is too much on the principle of cramming. 
It results in the pupil acquiring a number of facts on various 
subjects, astounding to us whose school-days are in the dim dis- 
tance of a comparatively barbarous age. But what becomes of 
the facts? They have fallen into an unprepared soil; there is 
no vitality, no springing blade, no resulting fruit. It may be said 
that this difficulty must always exist to some extent among the 
lower classes. Their children do not, like our more favoured ones, 
inherit half their education. But surely for this very reason, that 
their minds are naturally stagnant, they need different treatment. 
We ought doubly to guard against this error of loading the 
memory whilst we fail to cultivate in them the power to think, 
the power to assimilate facts, and to form and deliver intelligibly 
an opinion of their own. It is this mere acquisition of undigested 
facts, this superficial knowledge which so often puffs up the 
teachers, makes them aspiring, discontented, and brings with it 
innumerable evils. 

We believe many of the British and national schools to be 
defeating their own object by the showy superficial education 
they are promoting. In large towns we find numbers of the 
children belong to tradespeople and others whose means and 
station ought to place them far above taking any such advantage 
of the public money. Only the other day a case came under our 
notice of a well-established tradesman in one of our main London 
thoroughfares, sending his two boys to a neighbouring British 
school for their early years, and afterwards despatching them to 
France to ‘ finish their education !’ The plain useful education, 
teally suitable to the poorer classes, for whom the schools were 
established, would have few attractions for our aspiring nine- 
teenth century shopkeeper. 

These remarks apply with still greater force to the education 
of the girls. They are naturally more ambitious of display, and 

are too ignorant to discern between ;the false and the real 
good. In their opinion, anything must be advantageous which 
will bring them nearer to the attainment of that desired object, 
this ‘ being like a lady.’ Botany, astronomy, history, geometry, 
French, music, vocal and instrumental, crochet and embroidery, 
are all supposed to be important auxiliaries to this end ; and are, 
therefore, popular. After this sort of education, few girls will 
enter service, or if they do, may be expected to stipulate, as was 
to our knowledge actually done the other day, that they may have 
their piano in the kitchen. They greatly prefer needlework 
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millinery, or, if possible, situations in shops; or in some cases 
offer themselves as teachers on the salary of a housemaid, thus 
throwing out lady-governesses, who justly expect a little more 
than the starving pittances we sometimes see advertised in the 
Times. They have acquired a distaste for all the homelier occu- 
pations of life, and are no longer fit to become either domestic 
servants, or the wives of artisans. The influence of such ex- 
aggerated ideas upon the characters of young girls must be un- 
speakably pernicious. In our large towns, especially, they help to 
expose them to the most dangerous temptations. We believe we 
do not speak too strongly in saying that the spread of them con- 
tributes largely to swell the ranks of those whom we seek to save 
by midnight meetings. Experience has taught us that sanitary 
measures to prevent disease are wiser and more efficient than 
hospitals. Might we not apply this rule elsewhere? Something 
better surely can be done than thus suggesting to the young girls 
of our poorer classes as their great aim and end in life, ‘ fine- 
ladyism.’ Let them at least be educated to fill the station to which 
they belong by birth. If this be done thoroughly, there will not 
be time for much beyond. At any rate, those who are intelligent 
and anxious to learn more, will carry their sail with less danger 
after the ballast is well stowed. Having thoroughly mastered 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and plain needle-work, they might 
with advantage learn something of the conditions of physical 
health, of household economy, cooking, the management of 
children and of the sick-room, so far as it is possible to teach 
them without practical experience. If science be taught at all, 
surely the elements of chemistry, as connected with food and air, 
would be far more useful than the comparatively abstract subjects 
of botany and astronomy. We think much practical advantage 
might be gained from the study of biographies judiciously selected. 
It is a study possessing a human element, which almost compels 
sympathy and interest. It also offers many an opportunity for 
the inculcation of a great principle, which possibly may bear 
fairer fruit than the knowledge of the planets and their orbits— 
not that any child will deliberately meditate on a great principle, 
but the fact or event in which it might be embodied, would be 
impressed upon his memory, and in some future day of difficulty 
or temptation might stand out before him with sudden and saving 
clearness, like invisible ink before a fire. It is a subject also 
which might greatly assist the teacher by force of example, in 
that difficult part of his task, the training of children to habits of 
self-restraint and perseverance ; above all, perseverance in doing 
right for its own sake, that lesson which we educated folk, with 
all our advantages, find it so hard to learn. 
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The main obstacle to the efficiency of the present system of 
education appears from the report of the Commissioners, to arise 
from the early age at which the majority of the children are taken 
away from the schools. At twelve years old they can earn money, 
and if there be a large family of children, it is rather hard to 
blame the parents for their turning their ability to account. They 
have, moreover, this fact in their defence, that in order to 
acquire some handicrafts, it is absolutely necessary that they 
should begin thus young, while the fingers are supple; indeed, 
in all cases it is, in this respect, an advantage to the children. It 
is also good that they should learn in time that they have their 
bread to earn, and that it cannot be earned without labour. But, 
on the other hand, it is just after leaving the day-school that they 
are exposed to the greatest dangers from bad company and 
example, with no other influence to counteract them. In many 
cases they forget entirely the little they have learned. To meet 
this great difficulty night schools have been started, first in 1839, 
by Bishop Hinds. These are, for the most part, thoroughly 
successful, and are eagerly attended by pupils of all ages. In 
the ten specimen districts there are 317 evening schools, contain- 
ing 12,482 scholars. The principal hindrances with which they 
have to contend are, the unequal ages of the scholars, and the 
difficulty of obtaining suitable teachers. Mr. Fraser proposes, to 
meet the latter difficulty, shortening the hours of attendance in 
the day-school so as to allow of the teacher giving two hours in 
the evening to the school four days in the week. The report 
speaks most highly of the success of lady-teachers in schools for 
lads of fifteen, and men of the rougher sort, especially navvies, 
‘Their assistance is more valuable than that of any clergyman ; 
‘it makes them gentlemen.’ 

Turning to the report of the Sunday-schools, we find them 
most prosperous in Wales. There they are mainly in the hands 
of the Calvinistic Methodists. They are very popular with old 
as well as young people, owing, probably, to the systematic 
discussion of religious topics which they encourage. It appears 
that the success of day-schools is in proportion to the decline of 
Sunday-schools. In the north, and especially among the dis- 
senters, the latter are far more popular than the former. \From 
the table of proportions, published in the report, it must be 
inferred that Sunday-schools are not brought to bear more than 
very partially, in any supplementary manner upon the scholars after 
they have left the day schools. The instruction is too desultory, 
and not of the right kind. It would seem that in well-organised 
night-schools lies the only chance of achieving complete national 
education; withoutthem the day-teaching is, after all, only fragmen- 
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tary. Itis after twelve that the child’s faculties really begin to 
awake, that he becomes really capable of learning and of appreciat- 
ing the value of what he acquires. It is then that the girls need 
further instruction in needlework, cooking, and many household 
matters. Good service has been done in this latter respect by the 
ladies of Coventry, who, in the winter of 1859 and 1860, established 
an evening-school in the face of much opposition. The scholars 
are mostly from the factories, and some of them married women. 
The classes were for reading, writing, arithmetic, sewing, and 
cutting out, all of which are taught by ladies at no small personal 
sacrifice. In schools of this sort it is unfortunately impossible 
to introduce practical household work or cooking. For im- 
provement in these branches of girls’ education we can only look 
with hope—though it be but a faint one—to such institutions as 
those at Reading, and elsewhere, in which they are specially 
taught. At Reading there are more candidates for admission 
than can be accepted. From Norwich, on the other hand, we have 
had to hear with regret of the necessity which has compelled 
Miss Martineau to close entirely an institution of a similar 
nature. We are not sufficiently acquainted with the respective 
plans of these establishments to judge how far this difference has 
been the result of internal or external circumstances. In all pro- 
bability the taste for show, common to the girls of a manufac- 
turing town, would engender contempt for so homely an educa- 
tion; and only a small portion of these comparatively think of 
entering service; whilst in the neighbourhood of Reading the 
small farmers and small tradesmen may be glad to avail 
themselves of such help toward obtaining good domestic training 
for their daughters. Both for maids and mistresses it seems a 
most desirable thing that such institutions should be well sus- 
tained, and their number increased. 

There is one important auxiliary to the day and evening schools 
on which we have one word to say. The reward books and 
lending libraries, are they well calculated to assist in the work of 
training and teaching? It appears to us that some of the cheap 
religious publications of the present day are on the whole better 
out of the children’s hands. Take for example some of the 
threepenny or sixpenny specimens of religious fiction. You in- 
variably find that one—at least one—good child in the story dies, 
but the naughty children never do. On what principle of re- 
ligion, philosophy, or physiology does this always happen? 
What child, with the alternative thus placed before him, would 
not infinitely prefer to be naughty and prolong an existence of 
alternate castigation and tart-eating, rather than to be always good 
and then suddenly be put into a coffin and hurried away from 
everybody he loves. Our work is to teach children how to live, 
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and so how to die. And is not this the harder lesson of the two ? 
The child or man who is striving to live as He lived who is our 
great pattern and teacher, will not need showing how to die. It 
is a morbid and pernicious sentimentalism which we trust will 
soon give place to something more manly as well as christian. 
Cheap literature we must have; and it is no more possible to 
hinder the reading of books, both bad and good, among the lower 
classes, than it is to arrest the construction of railways, or stop 
the circulation of Bradshaw. The stream is impetuous and will 
have its way, all that remains possible to us is to keep it as far 
as may be pure, and contrive that in its onward course it may give 
life to the mill, and fertility to the meadow. 

The Commissioners’ Report closes with a lengthened summary 
of recommendations, from which, did space allow, it might be 
well to select some of the most important. We must at least 
find room for the following extract :— 


‘Our attention has principally been devoted to the system of aid and 
inspection, established by your Majesty’s Government, which has now 
for twenty years given a powerful stimulus to the building of schools, 
and has created a class of schoolmasters and pupil-teachers of a superior 
character to any previously known in this country. We have dwelt 
fully, both on the merits and the defects of this system. We have found 
it stimulating voluntary subscriptions, offering many excellent models of 
teaching, and adapting itself to the character of the people, by leaving 
both the general management of the schools, and their religious teach- 
ings free. On the other hand we have exposed great and growing 
defects, in its tendency to indefinite expense, in its inability to assist 
the poorer districts, in the partial inadequacy of its teaching, and in 
the complicated business which encumbers the central office of the 
Committee of Council ; and these defects have led us to believe that 
any attempts to extend it unaltered into a national system would fail. 
We have therefore proposed, while retaining the leading principles of 
the present system, and simplifying its workings, to combine with it a 
supplementary and local system, which may diffuse a wider interest in 
education, may distribute its burdens more equally, and may enable 
every school in the country to participate in its benefits.’ 


We suspect, however, that the greater wisdom of the govern- 
ment would now be in adopting measures to leave popular educa- 
tion, ere long, wholly in the hands of the community. 

We have also to state, that the returns of education in the 
day and Sunday schools among Nonconformists, obtained by 
the Committee of which Mr. Samuel Morley was chairman, 
were defective, and stated to be so in a note appended to the 
Report of the Committee. This note the Commissioners over- 
looked, and have publicly expressed their wish that their Report 
may be read, bearing that fact in mind. 
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Arr. X.—(1) Le Riforme Italiene e il Ministero Cavour. Di 
Giore10o Briano. Torino: Artero E. Cotta. 1857. 

(2.) Istoria particolare del Ministero. Articolo Count Cavour. Di 
Gioreio Briano. Torino: Artero E. Cotta. 1857. 


M. Briano is evidently a screech-owl. The noisome thickets in 
which he took up his nest have been cleared by the minister 
whom he vituperates, with a view to make room for luxuriant 
vegetation, and he croaks over the change as if the sight of a 
rapidly increasing prosperity conveyed poison to his brain. The 
essence of all social abuses consists in sacrificing the interests of 
the many to the aggrandizement of a few. The greater the selfish 
aggrandizement, the greater the abuse, and the more savage the 
howl with which the interested parties assail the reformer who in- 
vades their asylum and hinders them from battening upon the 
general interests of the community. That the greatest statesman of 
our era should have had his detractors—not only to traduce him 
while living, but to raise a war-whoop of triumph over his bier—is 
to our mind in conformity with the nature of things. Indeed, we 
should very much doubt the worth of the statesman who, in the 
task of reconstituting a disorganized society, did not incur the 
attacks of a band of inveterate assailants. When the reformer 
did not live to complete his work, when the harvest of his labours 
lies still ungarnered, it is but natural to expect that the class 
whose sinecures he has curtailed will not even respect his tomb. 
But the reader would do well to accept every growl these gentle- 
men raise as proof of some abuse extinguished, and to conclude 
that vituperation is never more excessive than in those cases 
srg their victim has conferred some signal advantage on man- 
ind. 

The retrogradists have paid greater tribute to the merits of 
Count Cavour by the extravagance of their censures, than his 
panegyrists by their adulation. He has been compared by some 
of his admirers to the late Sir Robert Peel. Others have thought 
they were adorning his brows with the most conspicuous wreath 
of laurel by placing him on the same platform as Ximenes and 
Richelieu. But neither Ximenes nor Richelieu can be said to have 
built up fragmentary and mutually conflicting states into one 
harmonious kingdom. Neither of these statesmen effected, in the 
long course of a powerful administration, what Cavour effected in 
the short course of a weak administration. They did not change, 
in the space of eight years, a third-rate state into a first-class 
monarchy. They laboured for the interests of a despotic dynasty, 
Cavour in behalf of regenerated humanity. We yield to none in 
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respect for the capacity of the late Sir Robert Peel. Yet great as 
is our opinion of his capacity, we are bound to assert that all his 
talents would hardly fill up a corner of the colossal mind of 
Cavour. Sir Robert, stimulated by enlightened public opinion 
and by the example of his opponents, reformed the tariff; but 
Cavour reformed the tariff in front of a strong parliamentary 
opposition, and in the teeth of benighted public opinion. England 
impelled Sir Robert to inaugurate a free-trade policy; but 
Cavour of his free choice embraced the same policy, and forced 
it upon a reluctant country. Sir Robert did not reorganize the 
elements of a bankrupt and utterly dilapidated state of society, 
and leave it in a healthy condition. He did not evoke order out 
of chaos. He did not extricate his country from the social 
trammels of the fourteenth century and adapt its institutions to 
the loftiest requirements of the nineteenth century. He did not 
strew that country over with a network of railways, and quadruple 
both its naval and military defences.. He did not reform the 
church. He did not unite or redeem a jarring race, and crush 
beneath his heel the two-headed hydra, which nurtured their dis- 
cussions and secured their subjection. He did not lead a whole 
continent of people from bondage to freedom. Now, all these 
things Cavour accomplished, almost in the same space of time 
during which Sir Robert was trifling with the sliding scale. All 
the reforms which cost France a world of blood, which England 
only carried out through a long course of centuries, he achieved 
by pacific means within the space of a few brief years. He 
changed a feudal and ecclesiastical régime, having its roots pro- 
foundly interlaced with the institutions of society, into a constitu- 
tional régime, in the midst of international and domestic cata- 
strophes the most serious that a people can undergo. To seek 
the Count’s equal we must retire from the ground of fact to the 
ground of fable. We must go back to the legendary days of 
Greece. Even if we ransack the archives of those times in which 
gods were supposed to mingle with men, we shall find the most 
mighty of their offspring fall short of the requirements exacted 
from an equal of Cavour. It is only by piecing together two or 
three of these mighty worthies that we can get the rival of this man. 
Hercules cleansed his country of monsters. So did the Piedmon- 
tese statesman. Orpheus, by harmonious laws and methodized 
contrivances reconstructed his state. So did Cavour. But he 
added to the tasks of Hercules and Orpheus the functions of 
Theseus. He not only cleansed the earth from abuses, and re- 
constructed the institutions of his country, but tore down the 
barriers which effaced the prestige of his race, and formed out of 
the fragments of its broken people a united nation. 
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In order to appreciate fully the extent of Count Cavour's ser- 
vices to Piedmont and to Italy, it is necessary to cast a glance 
upon the condition of both on the eve of his accession to office. 
Up to 1848 the aims of the Italians seldom went beyond the ex- 

ulsion of the foreigner. Though anxious to achieve their political 
independence, they had no intention of merging their separate 
States into one kingdom. Indeed, the tendency of their struggles 
pointed the contrary way. Genoa made several attempts to detach 
itself from Piedmont. Lucca withdrew from Tuscany; the Lega- 
tions from the Pope. The larger States, supported in their proud 
isolation by the traditional glories of the Middle Ages, had not 
the remotest conception of allowing their own personality to be 
absorbed by jealous neighbours whose claims to precedency they 
had for centuries contested on the battle-field and in the diplo- 


_ matic circle. While desiring for their countrymen the same free- 


dom from foreign intervention which they claimed for themselves, 
they had no more idea of linking their fortunes with them in one 
State, than country neighbours who desire to get rid of locusts 
have of founding upon that common aim a design of flinging 
down their garden walls and living as members of one household. 
Even Gioberti, in whom, previous to Cavour, the idea of national 
unity reached its highest practical development, would have left 
the Pope at Rome, the Bourbon at Naples, and the Grand Duke 
at Tuscany. The ill-starred attempts of Mazzini, who would have 
freed Italy by the mask and stiletto, only to reduce her to the 
slavery of the worst forms of Communism, never obtained any 
favour from the thinking classes of the community. These out- 
breaks being confined to the Reds only, led to greater acts of re- 
pression, and even if successful, must have culminated in an over- 
powering despotism. The great merit of Cavour is that, while 
allying order with liberty, he led his countrymen to place all their 
hopes of prosperity in the extinction of their provincial barriers, 
and to conspire with him so to manipulate events as to lead to 
the foundation of a constitutional kingdom. 

As regards Piedmont, the results of Cavour’s labours are of a 
still more marvellous character. That country, upon his acces- 


sion to office, bad just been disemboweled at Novara. Its stan- 


dards were trailed in the dust. Its spirit cowed. Its little army 
almost annihilated. The finances of the country were in a state 
of almost irretrievable bankruptcy. Its commerce annihilated ; 
its institutions disorganized ; moreover, it stood perfectly isolated. 
Its ill-judged policy had left it without a friend in Europe. Now, in 
all these cases Cavour, with a rapidity which might almost appear 
the result of magical enchantment, raised Piedmont from the lowest 
depths of depression to the loftiest pinnacle of hope. He quad- 
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rupled the commerce and agricultural riches of the country. He 
rehabilitated its finance. Sardinian loans became as easily nego- 
tiable in the Exchanges of Europe as English Treasury bills. 
During the period when cholera, the vine disease, and a succes- 
sion of bad harvests were desolating Piedmont, and its institutions 
were undergoing rapid transformation, its bonds were as market- 
able as French coupons, or the English Three per Cents. He 
created an army whose prowess on foreign fields won for it 
the admiration of Europe. From a state of isolation he connected 
his country so closely with the leading first-class Powers as to 
oblige them to recognise its claims to be admitted upon a footing 
of perfect equality in European councils. He poured courage 
into its heart, placed a sword in its hand, and flung it on the path 
of glory. Piedmont became in this manner identified with Italy. 
Cavour taught Italy to regard his country as a sort of model 
State, and to place their only hope of prosperous independence in 
fraternizing with its institutions. Hence was accomplished that 
union for which Rienzi had vainly sighed, and which even eight 
years ago would have been pronounced impossible, unless by the 
direct interposition of Heaven. 

Count Cavour’s career is distinguished more than that of any 
other statesman we know by straightness of aim and inflexibility 
of purpose. From the day of his birth (10th Aug., 1810) to that 
of his death (6th June, 1861), one code of doctrines kept absolute 
possession of his mind. He had no old opinions, no murky pre- 
judices to extricate himself from. He seems to have gained his 
liberal opinions by instinct along with his manly independence of 
character; and these appear to have increased with his growth, 
until they flourished as indigenous products of his mind, rather 
than as the results of an acquired experience. He had, however, 
the good fortune to be connected by birth with the nobility, 
which prevented his liberal tendencies from degenerating into a 
licentious freedom. His father, who had been one of the leading 
bankers at Turin, was ennobled by Charles Albert for his finan- 
cial services to the Government. But if we may believe Librario, 
the family is descended in a direct line from the Counts of 
Maarienne, whose ancestor Thomas I., assumed, as conqueror of 
Piedmont, in the year 1244, the title of Prince of Achoa and 
Morea. A sister of the first Napoleon, the Princess Maria Bor- 
ghese, stood sponsor for the Count at his baptism. His early 
education up to his fourteenth year was entrusted to Abbe Trezet, 
known as the author of a French history of the House of Savoy. 
But neither the courtly teaching of the priest, nor the reactionary 
principles of the father, could lead the boy to repress his honest 
convictions, or bind him to the sphere in which his family de- 
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signed him to move. He was first attached asa page to the court 
of Charles Felix; but his independent bearing, and an incautious 
use of his tongue, soon caused his dismissal from that office. He 
then pursued mathematics under the astronomer Plana, at the 
Military Academy of Turin, which he quitted with the rank of 
Lieutenant of Engineers. His liberal opinions, however, and his 
close habits of study, nearly estranged him from his family and his 
profession. While overlooking the construction of some fortifi- 
cations at Genoa in his twenty-first year, the open expression of 
his sympathy for the French patriots of the three glorious days 
caused the authorities to send him, by way of punishment, to do 
garrison duty at Bard. Disgusted with his profession, and feeling 
the atmosphere of Piedmont, which was fast drifting into a pro- 
found lethargy under the guidance of Della Margherita, too 
cramped for his large spirit, the young engineer flung up his 
sword, and withdrew to England. 

To the Count’s stay in this country, his love for her institutions 
and laws, his study of her social and fiscal reforms, must be 
ascribed nearly all the great features of the policy which distin- 
guished his ministerial career. It ought to be an Englishman’s 
pride that the policy which made Piedmont instrumental in the 
resurrection of Italy was imparted from this country. We afforded 
a great proof of how liberty can be secured without revolution, 
and stability allied with progress; nor was the Count slow in 
learning the lesson. Even before returning to Turin, he preached 
the great Evangel of British civilization to Ireland. He de- 
molished with inexorable logic the arguments of the school com- 
mitted to the repeal of the union. He showed that, instead 
of detaching themselves from this country, the true interests of 
the Irish lay in tightening the bonds of alliance.* He also, in a 
separate publication, developed the principle of relative rights 
which is systematized in the British Constitution, as an effective 
counterpoise to the spread of Communistic ideas, with an acute- 
ness of analysis and an amplitude of comprehension, which 
remind his reader of Burke.t He had, previously to his arrival 
on these shores, turned over the works of the great Scotch 
economists. Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations formed one of his 
earliest introductions to a knowledge of the English language. It 
was his catechism. He slept with it under his pillow. When 
Sir Robert Peel began his series of fiscal experiments, the Count 
raised his voice across the Alps to recommend the new com- 


* ‘Sur PEtat actuel de I’Irlande, et Sur son Avenir,’ which subsequently 
appeared, December, 1843, and June, 1844, in two successive . numbers of the 
Bibliotheque Universelle of Geneva. 

+ Des Idees Communistes et des Moyens d’en combattre le Developpment. 
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mercial policy to the adoption of his country.* Nothing, during 
his five years’ residence with us, could possibly escape him, from 
the latest invention in machinery, or the newest model farm, to 
the least improvement in the accoutrements of our Horse Guards, 
or the smallest bulletin from our Chambers of Commeree. It is 
amusing to find him in Italy getting up agrarian agitations, 
tilling his land, and directing the Parliamentary Chambers at 
Turin, quite in the same manner as if he had been a corn-law 
agitator of Manchester, a constitutional lawyer of Lincoln's Inn, 
or a bluff farmer in the Wolds of Kent. He devoutly believed 
that England was the leader of the world, and he determined 
to make Piedmont the England of Italy. 

From England he passed over to France, whose language had 
been the tongue of his infancy, and in which country he had 
many connexions on his mother’s side. The social phenomena 
of Paris were interesting to him, as they afforded an experimentum 
erucis of the axiom that the want of what constituted the glory 
of France, proved the ruin of Italy. He left Piedmont under 
the old feudal régime which oppressed France before the Revolu- 
tion. He had therefore the opportunity of examining with his 
own eyes the benefits which accrued to France from the abolition 
of that régime, and of increasing his conviction that similar 
results would follow similar reforms in his own country. If 
England furnished him with the commercial and constitutional 
model, France supplied him with the ecclesiastical model. While, 
however, accepting the results of the Revolution, Cavour had a 
holy horror of the means by which they were realized. If Italy 
was to be regenerated, it must be by progressive reforms, and the 
development of its industrial resources, rather than by erecting 
barricades in its streets, by storming its prisons, or gutting its 
palaces. Cavour wisely thought that people long bent beneath 
the yoke of feudal and ecclesiastical misrule, could only be 
ripened for free institutions by discipline, by patient forethought, 
by hard labour. With this bias he wrote, during his stay in 
Paris, a series of papers in the Revue des Deux Mondes on the 
establishment of railways in Italy, and the means of extending 
its commerce by the adoption of low tariffs. After some stay 
in Geneva, the birthplace of his mother, he returned to Turin, 
after a self-imposed expatriation of eight years. 

From the year 1842 to 1847, Cavour’s existence in Turin might 
be summed up in three words—patience, industry, hope. He 
founded an Agragrian Society, through the Agricultural Journal 
by which he made his country acquainted with all the improve- 


* Dell’ Influenza che la Nuova Politica Commerciale Inglese dese eserciture sul 
Mondo Economico, e e'dl’ Italia in particolare.’, 
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ments made in English husbandry. This society gradually 
brought within its sphere 20,000 of the most intellectual portion 
of Piedmontese society. Under the pretext of discussing the 
rotation of crops, or the relative value of different manures, they 
broached social problems which if is just possible, had they been 
openly announced, would have led the jealous government of 
Soltera dell Margherita to visit the society with unceremonious 
extinction. On the accession of Pius 1X., when the strong 
cry of liberation arose, the veil was discarded, and the society 
became a sort of political focus. Through it the liberal party 
consolidated their forces, and pressed on Charles Albert the 
consideration of moderate reforms. It was at this juncture that 
the Risorgimento was established. Cesare Balbo assumed the prin- 
cipal direction of the journal, but was assisted by Cavour, D’Azeglio, 
Santa Rosa, Alfieri, Buoncompagni, and by Briano who now 
lifts his voice to assail his early coadjutors. This party, strong 
in intellectual resources and the inexpugnable position which 
they took up, stood between the democrats on the one hand, and 
the feudal aristocracy and the clergy on the other. By advocating 
representative institutions and progressive reforms they sought 
to ward off a collision. During the opening weeks of 1848, 
deputations crowded into Turin from the leading towns of 
Piedmont, to clamour for a constitution. The Turin municipality 
joined in the request. Cavour and Santa Rosa were deputed by a 
general meeting to carry a petition to that effect to the foot of 
the throne. Cavour sent to the king through the post the 
minutes of the preceding meeting, the publication of which the 
censorship would not permit. In two days after the presentation 
of the petition, the constitution was granted. 

Cavour was returned to the Chamber of Deputies by the first 
electoral college of Turin. Charles Albert had previously drawn 
his sword against Austria (23rd March, 1848), grounding his re- 
solution on her atrocities in Venice and Milan, but in reality 
impelled by the fervour of his subjects, and by the secret con- 
viction that the issue of the struggle would leave him master of 
Northern Italy. Six weeks afterwards, at the first ominous turn 
in the fortunes of the war, the deputies met. Cavour had become 
unpopular by denouncing the democrats of Paris, whose tumults 
he had the sagacity to predict would end in conducting Louis 
Napoleon to the throne of the empire ;* and by opposing the 
principle that Italy could make herself—Il'Italia fara de se. He 
urged the executive to accept the proffered alliance of France. 
Hence the first words he uttered in that assembly, which was 


weet” prophetic words appeared in the Risorgimento of the 16th November, 
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shortly to be the scene of his greatest triumphs, were greeted 
with a storm of hisses. In the succeeding autumn, even after 
the retreat of Milan and the humiliating armistice of Jalasco, 
because he predicted nothing but misfortune for Piedmont in 
the renewal of hostilities, he was denounced by his opponents as 
a croaking prophet of evil. Avigdor, a fellow-deputy of Nice, 
called him into the field, thinking to acquire some fame by send- 
ing to his account the man who had become so unpopular with 
his country. At the approaching general election, in January, 
1849, a radical, who was unfit to carry his messages, was preferred 
to him. If, however, he was prevented from answering his opponents 
in the Chamber amidst the tumultuous hisses of the galleries, he 
gibbeted them in the columns of the Risorgimento. When he 
could not warn his country from the Tribune, he did so from the 
newspaper. At length the fatal fight of Novara realized the 
truth of his predictions. The Old Chamber would not vote the 
treaty dictated by Austria sword in hand at the gates of Turin. 
The new king appealed to the country to return a parliament 
more in accord with the necessities of their situation. Cavour 
was returned by his old constituency. On his proposition the 
treaty of Novara was voted in dignified silence. 

A statesman of Cavour’s powers could not be kept long out of 
the cabinet. Whether he expounded his views on commerce, on 
finance, or on foreign affairs, each of the ministers who held the 
portfolios of their departments regarded him as their superior. 
Zanga consulted with his colleagues, in 1850, on the expediency 
of resigning finance in his favour, but the death of Santa Rosa 
suddenly left the Bureau of Commerce vacant, and no one was 
thought so fit for the appointment as Cavour. As soon as he 
entered on his duties, a new spring was felt in every department 
of the administration. The movement of his own bureau, before 
and after his accession, might be compared to the progress of a 
carriage on wheels and the pace of a rattling express train. In 
one short year he concluded commercial treaties with every 
country in Europe, on the basis of free-trade. He made known 
to all the world that Sardinia was ready to abolish her tariffs in 
favour of any country who would reciprocate her distinction. 
Even such towns as Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg did not 
escape him. Into the smallest Rhenish principality he sent his 
agents, paper in hand, saying, ‘Will you sign this business 
with me ?’ His commercial overtures reached the sunny shores of 
the Bosphorus, as well as the misty peaks of Norway. Nor were 
even the least significant of British colonies overlooked. 

It was said at Downing-street, during this period, that an 
entire staff of clerks were required to readjust Sardinia’s new 
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relations with our dependencies alone. Into whatever harbour 
he could send a ship, in whatever port he could establish a depot, 
in whatever town he could plant a consul, the spot was im- 
mediately hunted out and the business done. With the first- 
class States these trading compacts became of infinite importance 
in a moral point of view. They withdrew Sardinia from the 
isolated position in which the revolution had left her. No one 
had a readier perception than Cavour of the speed with which 
fiscal relations develop into political relations. 

The aim of Cavour in these enterprises was not so much to 
increase the revenues of the State, as to amass individual wealth, 
and to shake off the fatal lethargy which oppressed his countrymen 
by plunging them into direct competition with other nations. 
The result showed that he could sacrifice large duties with- 
out diminishing the receipts of the treasury, while he lightened 
the springs of industry, and quadrupled the material resources 
of his country. The growth and manufacture of silk has in- 
creased three times in extent since the passing of the last custom 
laws in 1853. Cotton manufacture has grown fivefold. The 
construction of machinery has progressed in a similar ratio. 
According to the report of the Sardinian Minister of Commerce, 
both exports and imports show a fluctuating increase, though the 
latter have risen far above the former, as the Piedmontese are 
not such fools as to expend their own labour upon products 
which the new tariff laws enable them almost to pick up for 
nothing in foreign markets. In 1858-54, the increase of ex- 
ports amounted to 166 millions of francs, that of imports to 
90 millions. In 1855-56, the advance upon the preceding year 
was, for exports alone, 202,925,000 fr., for imports, 73,133,000 fr. 
It must likewise be taken into account that this rapid aug- 
mentation in trade took place at a period when a large share of 
the internal capital of the country was withdrawn from commerce 
to be invested in the establishment of cheap means of transit and 
quick channels of communication. During the joint administra- 
tion of Cavour and Paleocapa 403 kilométres of railway were laid 
down at an outlay of 5,600,0001.: 346 additional kilométres were 
laid down by private companies, which Cavour encouraged by 
guaranteeing dividends, traffic, and other advantages. How 
immensely internal traffic has been extended by railways in 
Piedmont may be inferred from the fact that in 1857 they yielded 
a gross income of 520,000/., and in 1858, 580,0001. ‘Telegraphs 
have been constructed with a similar lavish hand, and with pro- 
portionate success ; for, while equal in number to those of Bel- 
gium, they exceed them in receipts. The submarine lines link Turin 
with the Isle of Sardinia, with Malta, and Africa; while those 
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overland bring the Government in connexion with every city in 
Piedmont and every capital in Europe. 

In the face of facts of this character, it is somewhat amusing to 
have the administration of Cavour traduced as unfortunate to the 
material interests of his country. Yet this attempt has been 
made by the Ultramontanes in our own Parliament, amidst the 
cheers of the great Conservative party! Mr. Thomas Boyer, and 
his colleague of King’s County, are strong in statistics. The latter 
gentleman went over to Piedmont in the winter, and brought 
home a box of documents to prove that Piedmont had lost her 
trade, destroyed her shipping, played the bankrupt with her 
exchequer, and taken the last farthing out of the pockets of a. 
starving people, by indulging the whim of Italian nationality. 
The figures quoted by this stump orator might be in the main 
correct, but that the inference from them expressed just the 
reverse of the truth, is evident upon the slightest examination, 
though such an acute logician as Lord John Manners pronounced 
the conclusion irrefragable. The declension in the freights of 
the Sardinian ports is evidence of nothing else than a change in 
the means of transport. It is calculated that three-fourths of the 
commerce of Sardinia lies with France. Before the inauguration 
of railroads only one-sixth of this took the overland route. The 
rest went round by Genoa and Marseilles. But since the line 
has been opened to Susa, which is to connect Turin with Paris, 
the land-traffic has considerably increased, and the shipping 
declined in proportion. A similar revolution has been eflected 
by the line through Novara to the Lago Major, which is to 
connect Turin with Switzerland through the Simplon. Had 
Mr. Henessy lived in the days of the Melbourne ministry, he 
might have proved satisfactorily to his Conservative backers that 
British commerce had received a fatal check from the adoption of 
the Reform Bill, and based his argument on the decline of stage- 
coaches. 

The other gravamen of the charge, that Cavour tripled the 
debt of Sardinia and materially increased the taxation, may also 
be admitted without exposing his financial administration to the 
charge of bankruptcy. England in the 16th century had no debt. 
Her taxation, also, did not amount then to one-fortieth of the sum 
it has reached in our day. But what political economist would 
be so hardy as to affirm that the England of the }] 6th century was 
richer than the England of the 19th century? That Sardinia 
could bear eight new imposts, and the augmentation of some half 
dozen old ones, is to our mind an irrefragable argument that her 
people had thrived under the new system. At all events, the 
rate in the increase of population sprang from three for every 
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hundred to six for every hundred. To estimate the financial 
condition of a nation, as well as that of an individual, we must 
balance its assets against its debentures. If its property in- 
creases in a far greater ratio than its debts, it is in a prosperous 
condition. This is precisely the condition of Piedmont. The 
money invested by the Government in public railroads alone, 
and which it could realize by selling them to-morrow, would 
more than liquidate the pecuniary burdens which Cavour imposed 
on the nation. But the great bulk of the loans which he bor- 
rowed went to the creation of a vast naval port at Spezzia, the 
transformation of sailing into steam-frigates, the fortifications of 
Casal and Alexandria, the establishment of military schools, and 
the boring of Mont Cenis. Ly these undertakings, the nation 
came into possession of property quite equal to the money 
invested by which it was enabled not only to defend the wealth it 
possessed, but to acquire more. 

That Cavour increased the debt of Sardinia from 225,849,316 
francs to upwards of 760 millions of francs ought to form a matter 
of very little surprise. When we consider the end he had in 
view, the great task he had to perform, and the magnitude of the 
result he accomplished, the marvel is not that he borrowed so 
much, but that he did not borrow more. He merely increased 
Sardinia’s debt by shillings, to the same extent in which Pitt in- 
ereased ours by pounds. But there is this difference between Pitt 
and the Piedmontese statesman, that while Pitt raised his loans 
upon terms utterly ruinous to the nation, and squandered the 
money recklessly in purchasing defeat, Cavour never paid more 
for his loans than the fair market-price,* and applied the proceeds 
in augmenting the material riches of his country, or fitting it 
for the encounter which was to terminate in the absorption of the 
whole of Italy. Besides, he foresaw the operation which has 
just been performed, when the debts of the extinct governments 
would be consolidated, and the Peninsula made jointly responsible 
for the loans which Sardinia had contracted in its liberation. 
The debt, however, would have been still smaller, had it not been 
for Cavour's practice of applying a surplus to the conversion of 
‘the funds upon the basis of a reduced rate of interest rather than 
to the extinction of the capital. By this means he kept the 
industrial energies of his country unshackled, while he indulged 
the conceit which forms the weakest point in his financial system, 
that no minister can regard his country as advancing with great 
strides in the path of progress, until she enjoys a large credit. 
Had he lived a month longer, his wishes would have been grati- 


* Sometimes 8, certainly never more than 5 per cent., without bonus of any kind. 
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fied to an ample extent. The consolidated debts of Italy have 
been recently returned at two milliards and a half of francs, 
which is equal to the whole debt of Holland. 

Up to the spring of 1852, Cavour, as Minister of Finance, gave 
his hearty support to D’Azeglio’s administration. But the revival 
of the French Empire immediately changed the situation. Before 
the Coup d Etat he believed representative institutions in danger 
from the Reds; he, therefore, with the right opposed the left 
centre. After the Coup d'Etat he believed the institutions of 
Piedmont in danger from absolutism, and flung in his lot with 
Ratazzi, the chief of the liberal opposition, The consequence 
was the defeat of the D'Azeglio ministry, in opposing the election 
of Ratazzi to the Presidency of the Chamber. An appeal to the 
country followed. But the premier’s tendencies were not suffi- 
ciently liberal for the new Parliament. The king, after trying 
one or two other possibilities, sent for Cavour. The Count 
declined to form a ministry, on account of the Archbishop of 
Genoa (Chavari) seeking to impose conditions favourable to Rome. 
The king interposed, and allowed Cavour to choose his colleagues 
unshackled by any ecclesiastical pledges. 

Cavour has incurred the odium of the clerical party by his 
support of the Civil Marriage Bill, and the prominent share he 
took in carrying to a successful issue Riccardi’s measure for the 
abolition of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in all matters within the 
sphere of the civil law. As soon as he felt that his administra 
tion was strong enough to enable him to do a little business in 
this way upon his own account, he showed that the clergy had 
not misreckoned their man. There existed three hundred and 
twenty-one convents in Piedmont. They had been enfeoffed 
with land at the Restoration valued at a hundred millions of francs. 
This either lay out of cultivation, or was cultivated so badly that 
its produce might be said to be completely lost to the state. It 
was amenable, like other lands in mortmain, to no tax. Cavour 
determined to suppress all such institutions which were not 
directly concerned in the exercise of some useful function, and to 
apply the proceeds to the extension of schools, and the augmenta- 
tion of the revenues of the poorer clergy. He also rendered the 
establishment of conventual institutions illegal without the 
direct sanction of the state. Canons were likewise excluded from 
the Chamber of Deputies, on the ground that their functions 

implied residence near their cathedral. The clergy raised a cry 
that the ministers were the sons of Satan. Some predicted an 
immediate return to heathenism. The Pope fulminated the 
sentence of mass excommunication against all concerned in the 
passing of the iniquitous enactment. The Government was 
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charged with mimicking the worst follies of the French Revolu- 
tion. All the penalties which the apostolic constitutions and the 
sacred canons inflict on those who despoil the church of its pro- 
perty, were heaped on their heads by an indignant priesthood. 
Yet Cavour and his colleagues declared they had not touched an 
obolus. They left the Church in possession of its entire revenue 
of seventeen million francs, which was equal to the tenth part 
of the effective produce of all the goods of the state, and more 
than four times the income which the Belgian church possessed 
for attending to the spiritual concerns of a larger population. 
Whence, then, the occasion of this mighty tempest? Had 
Cavour treated the Vatican too cavalierly ? He had attempted to 
gain by a concordat with the Pope only one-tenth part of the 
privileges which Pius VII. conceded to the First Consul, under 
fear that France would otherwise become Protestant by a decree 
of General Bonaparte. The Vatican was not very consistent 
in charging the Sardinian minister with undermining the 
foundations of the Church by acts which its chiefs had occasionally 
performed themselves, and which they had frequently allowed 
to others. 

Two courses were open to Cavour in bringing the Church cf 
Piedmont in harmony with the wants of the age and the spirit of 
the new Constitution. He might have reduced the Church to the 
Belgian model, as Ratazzi advised, by a wholesale confiscation of 
its property, and brought the priests in complete subjection to the 
state. This policy would have despoiled the clergy of their 
material weapons, and rendered them the creatures instead of the 
assailants of the government. But Cavour set his face against 
violent and wholesale proscriptions, even when they tended to 
his advantage. The course of moderate reform might be slow, 
but it was sure. It led to no reaction; it was in harmony with 
nature ; hence Cavour preferred to leave the clergy with means 
in their hands of imperilling the safety of his government, 
rather than risk the attainment of his ultimate purposes by any 
radical spoliation. What their hostility was, the reader may form 
some conception of, who has witnessed the clerical agitation in 
Ireland during a general election. Every parish furnished the 
focus of an association for upsetting the government. Every 
chapter-house was a magazine of sedition. The confessional, the 
pulpit, the weekly préne, the parochial visit, each were turned 
into a channel of virulent attack upon the government. When 
the time for choosing a new Chamber came round in 1857, all 
the armoury of attack was consolidated and extended. Those 
who voted for the ministerial candidate were menaced with de- 
privation of the sacrament. Those who refused to support the 
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clerical candidate would have to answer for the crime at the day 
of judgment. Both were threatened with exclusion from 
Christian burial. All the powers of heaven and hell were con- 
voked to intermingle in the election of a representative for the 
petty municipality of a little State, and the celestial hierarchies 
were made to tremble upon the issue of the fray, as if the des- 
tinies of the universe depended on the victory of the fat Con- 
servative mayor over the lean Radical professor. Ministers, 
splashed with a torrent of fiery talk, and haunted by monsters 
conjured up from the depths of Phlegethon, quailed for a moment. 
Cavour resigned in favour of Durando, April, 1855. But the 
latter gentleman could not form a ministry. The bishops gave 
way; and Cavour and his colleagues, strong in the justice of 
their cause, ultimately triumphed. 

As soon as Cavour had matured his Convent Bill, he exchanged 
the Home Office, which he had previously presided over in con- 
nexion with that of Finance, for Foreign Affairs. His preceding 
ministerial career had only been prelusive ; but now he was to 
draw up the curtain on the first act of that eventful drama which 
was to end in the unification of Italy. The difficulties which 
involved the Western Powers in the early stages of the Russian 
war, had led them to knock at the doors of every principality in 
Europe for assistance. Even the late king of Naples was in- 
voked to put forth his arm on the occasion. But no statesman 
either in Germany or Italy seemed to understand the advantages 
which might be drawn from the crisis but Cavour. He told his 
countrymen the way to free Italy was not to indulge in idle 
tirades against Austria, or to write schoolboy declamations on the 
sacredness of liberty as imaged in the virtues of Timoleon and 
Brutus, but to take a sword in their hands, and display their 
prowess on the battle-fields of Europe. The overtures of the 
Anglo-French alliance were accepted. Cavour dispatched no 
mean force to the Crimea, which on the banks of the Tchernaya, 
by their gallant resistance to the Russians in the sight of two 
fine armies, earned for themselves the applause of Europe. 
In the subsequent Council of War, held in Paris, their chief, La 
Marmora, took his seat along with the other commanders in the 

expedition. In the subsequent Congress, Cavour found himself 
discussing, for the first time, with the leading plenipotentiaries of 
Europe, high questions of policy affecting the loftiest European 
interests. After attaching Napoleon to his interests, by supporting 
his views on the union of the two Principalities and on the free 
navigation of the Danube, in opposition to Austria, he dexterously 
availed himself of the occasion, in a note to Lord Clarendon 
(25th March, 1856), to draw the attention of Congress to the 
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abnormal state of the Pontifical Legations, and Austria's infringe- 
ment of the Vienna treaties, by her protracted occupation of 
Central Italy. His views found an echo in the breasts of the 
English and French plenipotentiaries. But Count Buol, on the 
part of Austria, declared his incompetence to discuss any ques- 
tions not arising out of the Eastern war. Though the Congress 
closed without any decision being taken, Cavour had gained his 
object. He had taken the Italian question out of the chamber of 
conspirators, and carried it before the councils of kings. He 
had many expressions of the warmest sympathy, not from a club 
of excited revolutionists or reckless partisans, but from the lips 
of the representatives of the kingdoms of the first rank in Europe. 
Italy leapt up at his words. At last she had found the clue to 
her regeneration. Busts and medallions were showered on the 
Turin premier upon his return. The spark had been applied to 
the train which was to lead to the resurrection of his country. 
For some years past an estrangement had been rapidly in- 
creasing between the Courts of Turin and Vienna. The liberal 
policy of the Government, and the ecclesiastical reforms which 
had drawn upon it the hostility of the Holy See, doubtless fur- 
nished the nucleus of the hatred which was on the eve of breaking 
out into openwar. The sequestration of the goods of such Lombard 
subjects as became naturalized subjects of Sardinia, on the occa- 
sion of the Milanese riot in 1853, and the supercilious silence 
with which the Viennese Court treated Victor Emanuel’s notifica- 
tion of the death of his wife, the Archduchess Maria, doubtless 
blew the smoke into a flame.. The abuse with which the Pied- 
montese press greeted the Emperor’s visit to Milan in 1855, and 
Cavour’s gracious reception of the deputations which thronged 
into Turin from all parts of Italy, to thank him for his exertions 
in behalf of their country at the Congress of Paris, furnished the 
occasion of a diplomatic war, which ended in the mutual recal of 
their ambassadors. Austria also took umbrage at the activity 
displayed in manning the fortress of Alexandria, and at the 
erection by public subscription of a monument to the bravery of 
the Sardinian army at Milan. In the diplomatic fence which 
followed, Cavour certainly had the best of the argument. The 
Austrian fortifications at Piacenza justified Sardinia in mounting 
cannon at Alexandria. He could not, when public sympathy 
was offered to Piedmont for her services in the cause of Italy, 
reject it. Austria was as anxious as Turin to get public 
opinion on her side. Count Buol was told that the Sardinian 
press was amenable to the laws, and that Count Paar, the 
Austrian envoy at Turin, might cite it before the proper tri- 
bunals. The Emperor, indeed, should be the last person to com- 
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plain of the virulence of the Turin press, in the sight of the tirades 
which issue against Sardinia from his own. For the most viru- 
lent attacks of the Piedmontese journals could do the Emperor no 
harm, as they were not admitted into his dominions, while those 
of Vienna were found in every café of Turin. Besides, Victor 
Emanuel’s Government had no power over its own press, and 
disapproved of its virulence. But the journals of Vienna might 
be suppressed by royal edict, while the abuse which appeared in 
its columns was evidently inspired by people breathing the 
atmosphere of the court. Buol affirmed in reply that the allusion 
to the Viennese press was only a feint to get out of a difficulty, 
and that it was inconsistent with the dignity of the Austrian 
envoy to be dragging every day the editors of journals before the 
legal tribunals. Paar demanded his passports, and said he would 
return when the attacks of the press ceased. Cavour recalled 
Cantono from Vienna, and appealed to the Western Powers for a 
confirmation of the justice of his cause. At that juncture the 
Morning Advertiser was distinguished for its daily tirades against 
Austria. Cavour asked, why did not the Austrian Legation quit 
London? Why complain at Turin, and leave St. James's with- 
out a remonstrance? Why such susceptibilities with the weak, 
while so tolerant with the strong ? 

There cannot, we think, be a doubt, from the bold tone assumed 
by Cavour in these despatches, and from his defiant attitude, 
there was an understanding between the courts of Turin and 
Paris, even on the breaking up of the Paris Congress, that in case 
of war Sardinia might depend on the aid of France. The visit to 
Plombitres in the middle of the succeeding year (1858) only 
sealed the compact that Piedmont was to yield Savoy for 
Lombardo-Venetia. Cavour, from his French education and his 
maternal kinship, had been a constant advocate of a French 
alliance. In his visits to the Tuileries during the short inter- 
regnum of office in 1852, when he was accompanied by Ratazzi, 
and in the autumn of 1855 when he accompanied the King, he 
doubtless was not backward in pointing out to Napoleon the many 
advantages that would accrue to him from aiding Sardinia to 
expel Austria from Italy. These floating ideas doubtless assumed 
form and consistence before Cavour began his career of Italian 
agitation, and threw up breastworks at Casal and Alexandria. 
The new year's salutation which Napoleon addressed to Hiibner, 
and the marriage of his cousin with the Princess Clotilde, which 
followed in due sequence, showed that war was inevitable. The 
speeches of the Savoy deputies in the Turin Chambers also 
plainly revealed what was to be the price of its success. But 
Cavour had taken his measures so well as to outwit the Emperor. 
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He had arranged with the liberal party in Modena, Parma, 
Tuscany, and the Romagna, as soon as the Austrians were ex- 
pelled, to rise and fraternize with Piedmont. Hence, while 
Napoleon and Victor Emanuel were driving the enemy within the 
confines of the quadrilateral, Cavour was busy suppressing the 
divisions between Piedmont and Central Italy, and preparing the 
way for its complete annexation. And those states fell into his 
lap like ripe pears from a shaken tree. While Cavour was com- 
placently bagging the spoil, Napoleon pulled up at Villafranca. 
The appropriation of Central Italy was more than he had 
bargained for. This never entered jnto his idea. © It was not in 
the bond. He resolved to leave Austria in Italy that Sardinia 
might not be independent of France. 

The ensuing peace extinguished Cavour’s administration and 
the rising hopes of Italy. Ratazzi and Marmora succeeded, but 
Cavour, though behind the scenes, was the power which still 
directed the moves. By him, the Central States were emboldened 
to persevere in their resolve to consummate their union with 
Piedmont. The overtures of the emissaries of the expatriated 
princes, of Austrian spies, and Napoleonic agents were firmly 
resisted. The confidence of Italy was reassured. Napoleon 
could not employ an army to dragoon the people into his views, 
and he was bound in honour to prevent Austria from doing so. 
Cavour was recalled to the helm in the January of 1860. He 
boldly accepted the votes of the inhabitants of the liberated 
States, and annexed them to Piedmont. Napoleon, after demur- 
ring, and sacrificing his foreign minister who had pledged his 
word for the return of the exiled dukes, demanded Savoy and 
Nice as the price of his acquiescence in the appropriation. These 
were of much greater extent than Venice. He had, therefore, a 
claim to the fulfilment of the original compact. Cavour knew 
that resistance was useless. The retention of Savoy was of little 
moment to Piedmont. But the concession was of great moment 
to Napoleon, as it brought France more in harmony with his 
dynasty, by making the Alps the monument of his victories, and 
feeding the minds of his subjects with military glory. 

Cavour had made a despot subservient to his designs of found- 
ing a great constitutional kingdom. He was now to turn the 
services of an extreme republican to account in the enlargement 
ofa monarchy. That Cavour was not loved by Napoleon, that 
he was positively hated by Garibaldi, only projects into bolder 
relief the great ability of the statesman who could mould agents 
so incongruous to his purpose, and employ minds of so stubborn a 
texture to give a deathblow to the progress of their own opinions, 
Cavour had always crushed the democrats in the Chamber, yet we 
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find them ready to become his allies in the field as soon as the 
prospect of a rupture with Austria approached its culmination. 
While Europe was amused with the feint of a congress in the 
spring of 1859, Cavour called out the contingent, and threw 
30,000 men into Casale, and signed the commissions of Cosenza, 
Garibaldi, and Medici as chiefs of the new corps of hunters of the 
Alps. The ascendancy over heterogeneous materials, evinced by 
the alliance of the red republicans with the soldiers of an iron 
despotism in the succeeding war, was however surpassed by the 
dexterous manner in which the same democrats were flung with 
a forlorn hope into the Neapolitan territory, and the skill with 
which they were appropriated by a minister whom they were 
anxious to dethrone. The advantages which Garibaldi and his 
companions achieved over large masses of Austrian troops in the 
Como district emboldened them to join their co-revolutionists in 
Sicily. If the Sardinian cabinet did not suggest, they certainly 
favoured the expedition. Though Cavour had just united the 
deputies of 11,000,000 of Italians in one parliament, his position 
did not promise much stability. France had tolerated rather 
than approved of the annexation of Central Italy. Europe had 
been estranged from Piedmont by her cession of Savoy and Nice. 
The Pope was collecting a large force under an able general upon 
the Sardinian frontiers. The King of Naples had an immense 
army ready to move as soon as the Emperor Francis Joseph gave 
the word. It was evidently Cavour’s interest, that the democrats 
should be prevented from instigating public opinion to coerce his 
government into any rash enterprise, by alluring them to take the 
initiative, and to turn to account any new situation which might 
arise favourable to his own government. His bold yet delicate 
handling of the events which accompanied and arose out of the 
Sicilian expedition furnish the crowning features of his political 
sagacity. 

Sardinia, in bad odour with European courts through the sur- 
render of her ancient monarchy, disavowed the undertaking. Yet 
she fed its first successes with arms and men. As soon as King 
Francis had quitted Naples, Cavour landed 1000 Bersaglieri upon 
its shores. A few days after, 11th September, he advised the 
king to receive a deputation from Umbria and the Marches, 
claiming deliverance from the new Papal mercenaries who stifled 
the expression of public opinion, and subjected the inhabitants 
to grievous exactions. The occasion was critical. Garibaldi, who 
had just entered Naples, threatened to march on Arne, and make 
a breakfast meal of Lamoriciere’s condottieri on his way. He 
even went so far as to write to Victor Emanuel demanding the 
dismissal of Cavour and his colleagues. The resolute minister at 
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once ordered Cialdini to advance into Umbria, and defended in a 

memorandum to foreign courts his violation of neutral territory 

on the ground of national requirements. The exceptional cha- 

racter and the legitimate interest of the situation, showed how 

much it behoved monarchical states to have those interests settled 

by a regal and well-ordered government rather than by the 

emissaries of revolution. The victory of Castel Fidardo led the 

Sardinian army across the confines of Naples just as Garibaldi 

had received his first check under the walls of Capua. Its 

arrival was all the more weleome. The soldier of the people 

resigned his dictatorship into the hands of the king. The in- 

habitants of Sicily and Naples on the 20th of October voted 

themselves members, with Piedmont and Central Italy, of one 

common country. The 11,000,000 of subjects under Victor 

Emanuel became at a stroke 22,000,000. His dominions, a few 

months before shut up between the Po and the Alps, extended 

from Susa to Peloro. 

In the spring of this year, Count Cavour opened the first 
Parliament of the kingdom of Italy. To interpellations respect- 

ing Rome and Venice, he replied that he had no specific means 
of untying the knot which detached those States from the rest of 
the country. The problem was difficult. The mathematicians 

of diplomacy had not the requisite data for its immediate solu- 

tion. Without Rome, however, for the capital of the new kingdom, 
there could be no satisfactory adjustment of the Italian question. 
But the completion of the nationality of Italy was only a ques- 

tion of time. Austria, since the unification, would find every 
day her difficulties increase with regard to Venice. For the 
moral world was governed by laws analogical to the physical, 
and bodies attracted each other in proportion to the mass. 
Catholic Europe would also feel that its august chief was likely 
to be more free and independent in the exercise of his functions 
when surrounded with the love and respect of twenty-five millions 
of Italians, than as defended with twenty thousand foreign bayonets. 
The minister was right in thus counselling patience. He could 
afford to preach caution, as he had shown himself, as often as 
the proper opportunity presented itself, the most daring of states- 
men. ‘There was, in addition, a world of work to do in com- 
pleting the consolidation of the North with the South. States 
so dissimilar as Naples and Piedmont are not amalgamated by a 
decree scrawled upon a scrap of paper. Nor can new adminis- 
trative ties be improvised in the course of a single week. They 
require months of conjoint action and of ministerial labour. 
Had the Count been spared, no one entertains a doubt that, in 
the course of a year or two, he would have found some opportune 
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juncture to set the corner-stone to the structure of Italian 
nationality. But fortune had favoured him too much to allow 
him to consummate his triumph on the steps of the Capitol. 
Like his country’s most cherished bard, as the laurel wreath was 
on the eve of preparation, he sank, the victim of his physician’s 
unskilful treatment of a fever brought on by over-work. He 
expired in the same house, in the very room, in which he was 
born. 

Count Cavour is represented in the ordinary accounts of his 
career as being the inheritor of a large fortune. But this is a 
mistake. As the cadet of the family, he had only a few hundreds 
a year; but he early increased this small patrimony by private 
speculation. It seems ridiculous to state—which is really the 
truth—that by selling matches he gained the great bulk of his 
fortune. When lucifers first made their appearance in Italy, by 
his large investments in the trade he realized 30,0001. He also 
reaped a considerable harvest by introducing guano and other 
manures into Piedmont. He prepared himself, by constructing 
his own fortunes, for becoming the architect of the fortunes of 
his country. This is a far greater standard of fitness for office 
and command in the State than the highest university distinc- 
tion. What he gained easily he spent with a lavish hand. He 
never allowed the consideration of ways and means to stand be- 
tween himself and his objects, or financial restraints to curtail 
the grandeur of his plans, or check the pPdfuse liberality of his 
disposition. 

Cavour’s habits of work were something terrific. While 
minister, one bureau seldom sufficed him ; he generally held two 
of the offices of state in common. During the Austrian war of 
1859, he held four portfolios in his grasp. His ordinary hour for 
rising was four o'clock. In conference, he came at once to the 
point at issue, and did not allow his time to be wasted by idle 
garrulity. Butin the evening he would receive a few of the deputies 
at dinner, and talk over State affairs with his intimate circle at the 
opera. But when midnight came round, he was frequently so ex- 
hausted as to be overteken with sleep while taking off his clothes. 

His attainments out of the region of mathematics and 
political economy were not profound? To accurate scholarship 
he had not the slightest claim. Even his Italian was never 
pure. It was the French idiom strained through an Italian 
translation. None of his speeches can be called eloquent in the 
same sense in which Mirabeau’s or Canning’s can be called 
eloquent. While his writings are distinguished for limpid clear- 
ness of thought and clever repartee, and most clenching logic, 
they are sadly deficient in musical rhythm of language, in scholar- 
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like neatness of phrase, and vigour of expression. Literary studies 
seem not to have arrested his attention. Of the grand regions 
—the seductive vistas—of the ideal world, he knew little and 
cared less. The whole vigour of his intellect was absorbed in 
the practical element. He is the only example on record of a 
great statesman whose mind never travelled beyond the material 
aspects of humanity, leading a passionate people to throw offgby 
the sheer force of enthusiasm their foreign oppressors, and ‘Te- 
enter on the path of their ancient glory. What the scathing 
irony of Machiavelli, the classic eloquence of Rienzi, the boiling 
imagination of Dante, could not achieve for their highly-suscep- 
tible countrymen, was accomplished by the matter-of-fact student 
of Scotch political economy. 


OUR EPILOGUE 
ON 
AFFAIRS. 


Tue work of Count Gavour is done, and not done. His name and 
policy are with us. Jn these there is inspiration. The great men who 
have been benefactors to their species do not die. They speak from 
the tomb, and from beyond it, and often with more effect from that 
after world than from the present. The heart of Italy is full of this 
sentiment ; is soothed by it; and will, we trust, be so sustained and 
guided by it, as to confound the devices of her enemies, and to secure 
unity, liberty, and strength. The fall of our own Hampden seemed 
to be premature. But it placed a pure star in that hemisphere. 
Good men gazed upon it through many a dark night afterwards, and 
seemed to share in its brightness as they did so. In our hearts there 
is a sacredness about the dead who so die. We think not of accident at 
such moments. Men are awed by such events, as in the presence of 
a Power higher and greater than themselves, and in that awe there are 
the seeds of greatness. We doubt not that Italy will do well if her 
neighbours will do well, and the best which they can do will be to 
let her alone. 
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LITERATORE, 


Life of the Right Honourable William Pitt. By Eart Stannopr, 
Author of the ‘History of England from the Peace of Utrecht,’ 
Two Vols. London: John Murray. 1861.—We have read Lord 
Stanhope’s two volumes with deep and unfailing interest. There 
is no mistake about their being 7'he Life of Pitt—as much superior to 
the life by Bishop Tomline, as the difference between the men and 
their motives might have led us to expect. The good bishop worked 
easily, with some dignity, with not a little vanity, and with a pair of 
very industrious scissors. Lord Stanhope, on the contrary, has had in 
view only one object from beginning to end, namely, the illustration 
and complete unfolding of his subject, and he has brought distinguished 
and well-disciplined abilities to aid in its accomplishment. 

The space covered by the two volumes already issued, extends from 
Pitt’s birth, 1759, to the close of the second of the periods into 
which his public life may be divided, 1796—the year of the separa- 
tion of the worst of the Princes of Wales from his Princess; of 
Bonaparte’s victories in Italy ; and of the death of Catherine the 
Second of Russia. 

- 1t appears to us, that so far as he has yet advanced, Lord Stanhope 

deserves great praise for the very slight degree in which he has made 
this biography controversial. ‘Those who have any conception of the 
extent to which it might so easily have been made otherwise, will 
appreciate this fact. In the next period of Mr. Pitt’s public life, 
the avoidance of these painful topics will be found yet more difficult, 
and perhaps impossible. For, as is known to all who have a more than 
superficial acquaintance with the time, the whole contemporary litera- 
ture was imbued with private and political partisanship. Personal 
hostilities became rampant. There was no more refuge from the 
strife in churches than in coffee-houses. And the press, with an activity 
that nothing could abate, and a courage that no opposition could 
quell, teemed with everything of a controversial character, up from the 
catchpenny doggerel of ballad-singers in the streets, to the splendid 
delirium of orators and poets. Lord Stanhope, however, has restricted 
himself to the correction of one or two misstatements, while, for 
almost all beyond this, he presents the materials for a judgment, rather 
than the judgment itself. 

But there is one thing characteristic of these volumes which we 
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cannot help noticing particularly—that all the more prevalent. beliefs 
with regard to Mr. Pitt and the king, the Government and the Opposi- 
tion, remain unaffected by anything which is here advanced. After 
a candid and attentive perusal of them, we find in just the same posi- 
tion as it held previously, our creed as to the manner in which the 
royal prerogative was not unfrequently exercised during the reign of 
George the Third, and by the advice of his favourite prime minister. 
Weare still so unreasonable as to feel scruples with regard to the almost 
annual, and, in emergency, more frequent creation of batches of peers. 
We do not see either that Lord Stanhope has said anything which can 
alter the common opinion as to the generally severe, unbending, un- 
attractive nature of this king of prime ministers. Many other popular 
beliefs beside these, the new materials produced by Lord Stanhope tend 
more to confirm than to disturb. And we certainly do not blame, but 
rather praise him that he has once more renewed our scorn for the 
prince who, in any private station, would have been only contemptible, 
but who in so exalted a position as that of successor to the British 
crown, moves stronger feelings besides. 

Lord Stanhope has presented several capital new anecdotes as well 
as some indispensable old ones. So far as the work yet reaches, he 
has undoubtedly succeeded in presenting to the world very much the 
best chronicle of a life which will always be profoundly interesting to 
all classes of students and of politicians. His style is natural, easy, 
and clear. The arrangement of the materials of the several chapters 
is good ; and the whole work will have permanent value, not only as 
a history of one of the greatest of statesmen, but as elucidating much 
of the social and political history of the time and of the men who 
made it what it was. 

Considerations on Representative Government. By Joun Srvuart 
Mitt. London: Parker, Son, and Bourn. 1861.—These ‘Con- 
siderations’ open with an inquiry as to the extent to which forms of 
government are a matter of choice. The two prevailing theories on 
that subject are singular only for their contradictoriness. The first 
regards them as wholly affairs of invention and contrivance. The 
second regards them as the result and growth of circumstances— 
natural products in fact. If either of these theories be held exclusively, 
Mr. Mill will not undertake to decide which of them is the more 
absurd. He thinks that each of them has been exaggerated by its 
adherents out of mere opposition, and that neither party is either 
wholly in the right or wholly in the wrong. This naturally suggests 
the consideration of the necessary condition of forms of government. 
First, the people for whom any form of government is designed must 
be willing to accept such form, or at least not so unwilling as to 
prevent its being established. Secondly, they must be able and willing 
to do what is necessary to its continuance. Thirdly, they must be 
capable of fulfilling the conditions both of action and of self-restraint 


necessary to enable the polity established to attain the ends of such 
establishment. 
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After a brief but conclusive discussion of these three conditions, it 
is shown that, within them, a form of government is certainly a matter 
of choice. This being securely established, the next step is to deter- 
mine the criterion by which such choice shall be directed. This 
criterion is found in the aggregate interests of society. In discussing 
so large and complex a text, Mr. Mill’s habitual clearness, penetration, 
and precision are of eminent service to his readers. The constituents 
of social well-being, he reminds us, have been classified by the French 
writers as Order and Progress. Coleridge called them Permanence 
and Progression. The two classifications are virtually identical, but 
their value is perhaps less easy to decide on. What do they amount 
to? Can anything promote progress—progress of the aggregate 
interests of society—which does not first secure order? Indeed, is it 
not obvious that what is meant by order is the very first condition of 
progress? And is not everything which tends to preserve order the 
very beginning of progress? Then progress is shown to require the 
same constituent and creative elements as order, only they need to 
exist in rather more force than is requisite to order alone. 

Having thus cleared his ground, the author returns to build. He 
begins by laying broad and deep this foundation—the only one which 
can stand—that, of all the causes aud conditions on which good 
government depends, ‘ the principal of them, the one which transcends 
‘all others, is the qualities of the human beings composing the society 
‘over which the government is exercised.’ To any man acquainted 
with history, who has paid anything more than schoolgirl attention to 
the secret causes of the rise, the decline, and the fall of nations, this 
can need no proving. In consistency with the other parts of his 
design, however, Mr. Mill has strongly established it, and has then 
founded on it this further position: ‘That the merit which any set of 
political institutions can possess ‘consists partly of the degree in 
‘which they promote the general mental advancement of the com- 
‘munity, including under that phrase advancement in intellect, in 
‘virtue, and in practical activity and efficiency; and partly of the 
‘ degree of perfection with which they organize the moral, intellectual, 
‘and active worth already existing, so as to operate with greatest 
‘ effect on public affairs.’ 

The philosophical and more abstract discussion of this position re- 
ceives several apt illustrations from history, from one of which we 
quote. Having noticed how the Egyptian hierarchy and the paternal 
despotism of China carried out these notions to a certain point in 
civilization, and then, for want of mental liberty aud individuality, 
were brought to a permanent halt, Mr. Mill continues :— 

‘In contrast with these nations, let us consider the example of an 
opposite character afforded by another and comparatively insignificant 
Oriental people. They, too, had an absolute monarchy and a hierarchy, 
and their organized institutions were as obviously of sacerdotal origin 
as those of the Hindoos. These did for them what was done for other 
Oriental races by their institutions—subdued them to industry and 
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order, and gave them a national life. But neither their kings nor 
their priests ever obtained, as in those other countries, the exclusive 
moulding of their character. Their religion . . . . gave existence to 
an inestimably precious unorganized institution—the Order (if it 
may be so termed) of Prophets. Under the protection—generally, 
though not always, effectual—of their sacred character, the prophets 
were a power in the nation, often more than a match for kings and 
priests, and kept up, in that little corner of the earth, the antagonism 
of influences which is the only real security for continued progress. 
Religion, consequently, was not there, what it has been in so many 
other places, a consecration of all that was once established, and a 
barrier against further improvement. The remark of a distinguished 
Hebrew, M. Salvador, that the prophets were, in Church and State, 
the equivalent of the modern liberty of the press, gives a just but not 
an adequate conception of the part fulfilled in national and universal 
history by this great element of Jewish life... .. Conditions more 
favourable to progress could not easily exist; accordingly, the Jews, 
instead of being stationary like other Asiatics, were, next to the 
Greeks, the most progressive people of antiquity, and, jointly with 
them, have been the starting-point and main propelling agency of 
‘modern civilization.’ (pp. 41-43.) 

There are in the course of this work a variety of most important 
and leading positions, but the chief of them all is as to the proper 
functions of a representative body. It is on this field that all worthy 
antagonists will give battle. For ourselves, we have not now for the 
first time to see the irresistible force of the arguments by which it is 
shown that so far at least as concerns the British House of Commons 
—immeasurably the first and purest of representative assemblies— 
the greater part of its exclusively legislative functions would be better 
deputed than retained. The arguments for this, whether derived 
from independent reasoning on the nature of the case, or from the 
study of actual discussions and votes, we believe to be perfectly irre- 
fragable. To take only a single instance, what could be more com- 
pletely humiliating than the debates of the two last sessions on the 
Bankruptcy Bill? or what could more completely demonstrate the 
incompetence of seven-eighths or more of the House to talk about it 
at all? Or, if we required a yet stronger case, what can be more 
discreditable to a nation second to none for illustrious jurisprudence, 
than the present state of the Statutes at Large ? or what more certain 
than that the House of Commons—the only body competent to 
meddle in the matter—is utterly and absolutely incapable of per- 
sonally dealing with the vast and almost appalling chaos these statutes 
present ? 

The other discussions included in these considerations are on various 
topics intimately connected with those we have adverted to. Among 
them are forcible arguments for the admission of women to the 
franchise, and for open voting as distinguished from vote by ballot. 

We have no space properly to review the volume, and only fear lest 
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the little we have been able to say should lead any one to underrate 
or to misunderstand it. We can, however, without hesitation, affirm 
it to belong to the highest class of politico-philosophical dis- 
cussions. It cannot be unproductive. It is full of truth and of 
force, and will as surely bear fruit as the Wealth of Nations and 
the writings of Bentham, Colbert, Necker, and De Tocqueville have 
borne fruit. 

The New ‘ Examen ;’ or, an Inquiry into the Evidence relating to 
certain Passages in Lord Macaulay’s History. By Joun Pager, 
Barrister-at-Law. London and Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1861.— 
One is very apt to take up this book with an unfavourable impression. 
We see from the title-page that it is hostile to certain statements in 
Lord Macaulay’s History, and as we are all of us strong admirers of 
that History, we are of course not friendly to any who would assail it. 


But through some years past our admiration has become to a certain. 


extent changed in character. It is deep and ardent notwithstanding, 
and is not likely, we think, to be materially diminished. But we did 
not on that account think it an imperative duty to condemn Mr. Paget 
unheard, or to assure him with supreme self-complacency that he must 
of necessity be involved in gross error, if for no other reason than that 
he did not agree with Lord Macaulay. 

We feel, however, that the whole subject on which we touch is both 
delicate and difficult. One cannot enter on it without great reluctance. 
To whom can it be grateful to run the risk of seeming adverse to the 
well-earned reputation of such a man as Lord Macaulay? Yet many 
will think that this is the position which the author of the New 
‘ Examen’ has taken upon him to defend ; whereas his position is not 
that at all, but a very different one. 

Lord Macaulay’s judgments on men and on things have gone forth 
through the length and breadth of the civilized world. They are 
everywhere quoted as authorities, and appealed to as decisive of matters 
in dispute. And, in such a case, he surely may be very far from un- 
friendly to the universal reputation of such a writer, who has, withal, 
some tenderness for the reputations of others, and who thinks that 
neither the splendid eloquence nor the irresistible energy with which 
sundry judgments now questioned have been pronounced, can be any 
compensation for the absence of what is of more consequence than 
either energy or eloquence, if such judgments are not to be reversed on 
appeal. 

"tt is noticeable, moreover, that though the decisions now appealed 
against are concerned with sundry matters of detail, they are none of 
them of the kind which may be slighted as essentially insignificant. With 
sundry minute particulars of fault-finding to which Lord Macaulay’s 
History has given occasion, we in no way concern ourselves. It may, 
for anything we care to find out to the contrary, be quite true that 
of this or of that chameleon-hued fact some other writer has described 
the fundamental colour more accurately than Lord Macaulay has de- 
scribed it. But the fact, and the shade, and the disputants may settle 
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it entirely in their own way; we shall not interfere. But when we 
come to the representations of leading passages in national history, or 
to the verdicts which have been pronounced before a tribunal of the 
civilized world on the characters and conduct of sundry of the most 
prominent and important actors in that history, the case becomes 
greatly altered, and neither silence nor indifference can well be excused. 
These considerations would alone suffice for the justification of such 
inquiries as have been pursued by Mr. Paget, and for the publishing of 
the results which such inquiries have produced. 

We do not disguise from ourselves the serious issues of these 
appeals. They involve more than they exhibit. It has been demon- 
strated by Messrs. Ellis and Spedding in their edition of Lord Bacon’s 
whole works, and by Mr. Hepworth Dixon in his Personal History, 
that Lord Macaulay’s trial, his magnificent philippic, and his terrible 
condemnation of Lord Bacon are in many points radically unjust, and 
must be amended or reversed. In the first volume of the Revolutions 
in English History attention was called to an error of the same his- 
torian’s, of that sort which is so extraordinary as to be wholly unac- 
countable in a man of such vast learning, and, apart from the evidence, 

ositively incredible. We refer to the state of literary culture attri- 
buted to the Normans on their invasion of England. In two most 
interesting volumes noticed in our last Epilogue, Mr. Hayward’s 
Memoirs and Letters of Mrs. Thrale, the testimony adduced showed 
irresistibly that Lord Macaulay’s most severe and painful sentence on 
that lady must be completely set aside. The essay containing it, that 
on Boswell’s Life of Johnson, is a nobler performance, perhaps, than 
any man now living could equal, but it is strongly biassed from end to 
end, and exhibits an unscrupulousness of special pleading which would 
scarcely be pardonable in an advocate, but is wholly inexcusable in a 
judge. The time will probably not wait long before the same great 
writer’s judgment on Archbishop Cranmer will be canvassed, and we 
believe it will as surely be reversed. And now comes Mr. Paget 
claiming a new hearing and a widely different, indeed a directly oppo- 
site verdict to that which Lord Macaulay has pronounced in the several 
eases of the Duke of Marlborough, the Massacre of Glencoe, the High- 
lands of Seotland in the time of which he writes, the Viscount Dundee, 
and William Penn. Penn’s case had, we think, been satisfactorily 
settled by Mr. Hepworth Dixon. The other judgments had only 
been demurred to. They have now received thorough and very 
forcible discussion. 

In most respects, and in the real substance of all his verdicts, except 
some part of the third, Mr. Paget carries us with him. We think, 
and most assuredly we hope, that his positions may be found in the 
main impregnable. 

The New ‘ Examen’ is extremely well-written. It exhibits no little 
of the force and mastery of the writer Mr. Paget so greatly and so 
justly admires, but against some of whose conclusions he has felt 
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obliged to protest. He has found the task of doing so a painful one. 
No man of delicacy of sentiment or generous disposition could have 
found it anything else ; and it is scarcely less painful to have to say 
that, as we think Mr. Paget is, in the topics he has discussed, for 
the most part in the right, so do we hold that Lord Macaulay is so 
far wrong. Lord Macaulay’s reputation has, however, so wide and 
sure a basis, that it cannot suffer more than partially from criticism. 
We doubt not it will endure as long as our literature. Enough, 
however, has been done in exposure of the frequent false colouring of 
his narratives and portraits, to ensure that sensible men will read 
him with more or less of an unpleasant feeling of distrust. The 
effect of time will, we think, be to deepen this misgiving; and from 
many a future critic his lordship will reap as he has sown. 

Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. By E. B. Ramsay, 
M.A., LL.D., Dean of Edinburgh. Second Series. Edinburgh: Ed- 
monston and Douglas. 1861.—If we say of this second series of Dean 
Ramsay’s Reminiscences that it is a no unworthy successor to the 
first, we shall give it the highest praise and the warmest commendation 
which can be desired. It is as good, probably, as a collection of anec- 
dotes can be. It has furnished us with plenty of amusement, will make 
a capital quarry for diners-out, may contribute something to the 
materials of the historian, and will not diminish the reputation of the 
reverend compiler in this walk of literature. 

My own Life and Times, 1741—1814. By Tuomas SomeErvIL1e, 
D.D., Minister of Jedburgh, and one of His Majesty’s Chaplains 
in Ordinary. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1861. — 
The publication of Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences has been by no 
means unprofitable. It gave entertainment to many thousands of 
readers, and conferred on the Dean a wide celebrity. Then arrived his 
most jolly and uproarious reverence, Jupiter Carlyle, who scandalized so 
many, and amused yet more. And now come together a second series 
of the Reminiscences scarcely less valuable than the first, and the 
Memoirs of his own Life and Times by Dr. Somerville. 

After so many other things illustrative of recent Scottish domestic 
history, it is something that Dr. Somerville’s Memoirs should not be 
tedious and uninteresting. It is more that they make a most favour- 
able impression on the reader, and that he can dally over them with 
continuous pleasure when the laughter-moving Dean has long since 
been dismissed. 

The nearly ninety years of Dr. Somerville’s life—1741 to 1830— 
passed with moderately progressive good fortune, and were so far 
barren of moving incidents by flood or field that, to a person of less 
observation and good sense, they would have seemed to present nothing 
worth the trouble of recording. But the Doctor evidently belonged to 
that gifted minority who walk through the world with their eyes 
open, and who keep an ever-wakeful, active, and vigorous brain to 
note and reflect on what the eyes may see. His Memoirs, accordingly, 
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have considerable value. They furnish another insight into the habits 
and manners of different classes, and into the average national 
character. The portraits of various leading persons, lay and eccle- 
siastical, are sketched with a free hand and an honest heart, and have 
the appearance of being singularly faithful. Here and there, too, the 
Doctor tells us about himself. There are no parts of his book 

‘which more commend him to us than these. He was conscious of 
possessing superior powers, but he was no less conscious of errors and 
defects. As particularly likely to be useful to every man who reads 
it, and especially so to those whose difficulties and pursuits are similar 
to those of the author of it, we cannot but quote the following review 
of the first part of his life as a parish minister :— 


‘The time allotted to attendance on my pupils [the sons of Sir 
Gilbert Elliot], to the composition of my sermons, and other parochial 
duties, prevented me from pursuing my own literary improvement 
with so much regularity and perseverance in my new situation as I 
had hitherto the opportunity of doing. Impressed with a deep sense 
of the sacred station in which I was now placed, it was my endeavour 
to discharge the duties which it imposed with diligence and fidelity. 
I was regular in visiting the sick, in attending to the circumstances of 
the poor, and using all the means in my power to mitigate their suffer- 
ings .... I visited or examined all the families in my parish 
annually. Of many errors, in this early period of my ministry, 1 am 
now sensible. Conscious of the rectitude of my intention, I affected 
too much a tone of independence, and yielded indirectly to the spirit of 
innovation. I had adopted opinions and views of many controverted 
theological points different from those which were entertained by the 
generality of my brethren, and did not make sufficient allowance for 
the prejudices of education, at a time when the minds of students were 
restrained from that freedom of inquiry and latitude of sentiment 
with which their successors have been indulged. Nor was I myself 
untainted with that narrow-mindedness which I professed to abhor. 
Although I never failed in good manners and all external respect 
towards my aged brethren, yet my sentiments, avowed in a manner 
too peremptory, made some of them think less favourably of my dis- 
positions and character than they came to do upon more intimate 
acquaintance, after the fervour of my youthful zeal had subsided.’ 
(pp. 126, 127.) 


These sentiments and confessions are surely worth pondering by all 
ofus. It would scarcely be fair to the publishers not to make 
special mention of the entire getting up of this volume. We 
have seen nothing superior to it—in that respect it leaves nothing to 
be desired. 

Melusina; a New Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. By A. A. 
Paton. London: Longman and Co. 1860.— Though published 
in London, Melusina was printed at Liibeck, in small and much-worn 
type, and on inferior paper. Protected by these defences, the charms 
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of the fair heroine are as safe from undue scrutiny as ever were those 
of Beauty imprisoned in Castle Bluebeard. The story purports to 
be an entire recasting of a tale published by Mr. Paton some years 
since, called The Mamelukes. We are reluctantly compelled to doubt 
whether this rehabilitating of old materials would not have been well 
postponed to an entirely new and original endeavour. 

La Beata. By T. Avotenus Trotxiorg, Author of ‘ A Decade of 
Italian Women,’ ‘ Paul the Pope and Paul the Friar,’ &c. Two vols. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1861.—Za Beata is a true and deeply 
touching story. It is told as he aloue can tell who unites in himself 
knowledge and skill, feeling and genius. Its aim is of the best and 
noblest. To every man, and especially every young man, who can 
drink in moral instruction in a stronger form than that of diluted 
milk, we commend the full-flavoured, well-bodied, and uncorrupted 
wine of La Beata. We cannot but warmly thank the author for 
what we must regard as a book eminently adapted to promote virtue 
and to prevent misery. 

Framley Parsonage. By Antuony Troops, Author of ‘ Bar- 
chester Towers,’ &c. With six Illustrations by Millais. Three 
vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1861.—When Framley 
Parsonage was appearing in The Cornhill, its interested readers were 
more numerous than its hearty admirers. Some—ourselves amongst 
the number—could even pass it by altogether. It is, we think, a 
story which, though perfect in its elaboration, and charming in the 
flow of continuous narrative, is not well suited to the monthly driblets 
of a periodical. Now, however, that it has appeared in three-volume 
completeness, we have read it with an interest that could not flag, 
and which, in fact, refused us any respite till we had exhausted the 
last page. 

The wide popularity of the work renders it wholly unnecessary to 
detail its plot, and after our confession our praise may be spared. 

The Armenian Origin of the Etruscans. By Rosert Exxis, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Author of ‘A Treatise 
on Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps.’ London: Parker, Son, and 
Bourn. 1861.—This book, Mr. Ellis tell us, is an extension of 
the argument of the latter part of his Contributions to the Ethno- 
graphy of Italy and Greece. The subject itself, then, is of manifest 
and unquestionable interest. Whether the same can be said of Mr. 
Ellis’s mode of presenting it is more than we undertake to determine. 
Indeed, as we make no pretensions whatever to the omniscience 
without which it is generally believed that a Reviewer is disgrace- 
fully unequal to his work, we shall honestly confess that Mr. Ellis’s 
argument quite transcends our powers. We not only have not 
mastered it, but fear we never shall. A man who knows no more 
than five or six languages besides his own, can do no good here. But 
if, in addition to the ordinary half-dozen, he knows Turkish, Thracian, 

Scythian, Sanskrit, Swedish, Polish, Ossetic, Old Persian, Kurdish, 
Gaelic, Cappadocian, and as many more, he may perhaps be equal to 
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the comprehension of this book—assuming, of course, that he has not 
survived his faculties, nor brought on an attack of water on the brain, 
or general deliguium of the vital powers. Meanwhile, we have not 
the smallest doubt that the argument is irrefragable ; that our mode 
of speaking of it is such as cannot be severely enough reprehended ; 
and, on condition of plenary indulgence for the future, we will 
even assume that the author—assuredly laborious and patient enough 
—deserves boundless gratitude for having written a book which 
not one man in a million will be able to read. 

Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and History of the People 
of India, their Religion and Institutions. By J. Muir, D.C.L,, late 
of the Bengal Civil Service. Part Third: The Vedas. London and 
Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 1861.—In the First Part 
of his Sanskrit Texts Mr. Muir investigated the original documents 
and treatises which profess to give an account of the origin of caste 
in India, and to show that it is an arrangement of Divine institution. 
In the Second Part he advanced a variety of arguments, philological 
and documentary, in support of the theory that the Hindoos are 
descended from a branch of the Aryan or Indo-Germanic stock. In 
this Third Part, which will probably be found to contain the largest 
amount of interesting matter, his object has been to consider the 
Vedas as the source of the Brahminical doctrines. 

The Vedas stand to the Hindoos in much the same relation that 
the Scriptures stand to Christians. They are regarded as inspired 
productions, as the oracles of Divine truth; and of such antiquity as 
to be older than man himself. ‘he Vedas, however, we are told, 
were not composed or compiled, but generated. Sun, air, and earth 
were brooded over, and there came forth—The Divine Vedas! They 
have not, however, precluded the active minds of the East from 
independent speculation, though they are always to be regarded as the 
main source both of their philosophy and their religion. 

To study the relations which these unquestionably ancient writings 
sustain to the millions who receive them, and to explain and illustrate 
those relations by copious extracts, translations, and discussions, has 
been for some time past the worthy task of Mr. Muir’s learned 
leisure. Its successful completion demands respectful congratulation. 

The importance of his work to the members of the Indian Civil 
Service, and yet more to our Indian missionaries, ought to be so 
obvious as to need no explanation. There are few better or more 
wily disputants than are to be found in India. For a brief and bril- 
liant word-battle, Benares or Delhi, or the villages in their suburbs, 
leave Oxford and the schools far behind. But the real secret of that 
mastery in discussion, which is of so great consequence to the advo- 
cates of Christianity in India, is, and always must be, in mastery of 
the subject discussed. There may, of course, be exceptions in the case 
of sudden and incidental encounters, but the rule as such is universal ; 
He who would prevail must be master of the subject-matter. Now, 
the subject-matter of much that is of fundamental consequence in 
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Hindoo polemics as contrasted with Christianity, is to be found 
in this third part of the Original Sanskrit Texts. It is a mine in 
which the inferior workmen will, likely enough, throw down their 
tools and decamp. But the real worker will dig on, though he may 
not find Golconda at the third stroke. For even in his first attempts, 
his sagacity will discover the signs of a rich success to recompense his 
labour. With the opportunity of providing himself with the know- 
ledge which is here so accessibly stored, he will rightly account him- 
self without excuse if, in his unavoidable encounters with Brahminical 
gainsayers, he cannot foil them with their own weapons. 

We are far from meaning, by what we have said above, to suggest 
that the Sanskrit Texts are unlikely to be of use to any but residents 
in India. They will be of service to many at home. All who, for 
any limited and specific purpose, desire to become acquainted with one 
of the finest types of Hindoo character, and — those who 
inquire more deeply into the marvellous and widely differing phenomena 
of the human mind, and the laws which everywhere govern it, may 
resort to the Sanskrit Texts for some of their most remarkable illus- 
trations, and will find both novelty and instruction to repay their 

rusal. 

Pe What are they doing in Boulogne? By R.L.R.T. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. T. H. Brocklehurst. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.; Boulogne: Seal; Paris: Pulseford. 1861— What are they 
doing at Boulogne? appears to have been written by the daughter of 
a Wesleyan minister residing there, and who should be able to answer 
this question. The title is perhaps somewhat striking, but it is obnoxious 
to the criticism that it does not convey the very smallest suggestion 
as to the contents of the book. The authoress is undoubtedly a lady 
of many virtues and of much zeal, and she has told us something of 
what she is doing in Boulogne, and one or two other things besides. 
She has written with views that do her credit, and with a measure of 
ability worth cultivation. But it will effect an immense improvement 
in her next performance if she will prepare for it with a six months’ 
course of logic, and make up her mind not to write gushingly. 

By-Roads and Battle-Fields in Picardy. By G. M. Muserave, 
M.A., Author of ‘A Pilgrimage into Dauphiné,’ &¢, With Il- 
lustrations. London: Bell and Daldy. 1861.—Mr. Musgrave’s 
title-page exhibits a motto sufficiently promising to his readers :— 

‘To go 
Countries and climes, manners and men to know; 
T’extract, and choose the best of all these known.’ 


And before we have got through many pages of his book, we admit it 
would not be easy to make out a better title to these words of ‘rare 
old Ben Jonson’s’ than has been made out by himself. 

The author sees no reason why the routes of the red-backed 
Murrays should never be diverged from, and is strongly of opinion 
that the tracks almost invariably followed by exemplary British 
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tourists, are far from embracing all that is well worth seeing. Last 
July, accordingly, he took his way to ‘ Picardy! a country of which 
‘one never hears ; if indeed it is a country at all. It has been annexed, 
‘ absorbed, amalgamated, assimilated or something, and there is nothing 
‘now worth going to see there.’ To all which it might be answered, 
though somewhat too loftily perhaps, ‘The eye sees what it takes 
with itself the power of seeing.’ Buta much better answer is con- 
tained in these three hundred pages of letter-press. Wherefore, if any 
of our readers should be at this moment at a serious loss what to do 
with himself during his holiday, should be suffering all the miseries 
of a hundred contradictory impulses towards a hundred different places, 
let him send with all speed for the By-Roads and Battle- Fields of 
Picardy. Let him for once abandon Mr. Murray, most excellent 
guide as he is, and follow Mr. Musgrave. And though he will not see 
rivers like the Rhine, nor a country like the Rhinegau, nor mountains 
to compare with those of Switzerland or any other land, nor black- 
bearded and bright-eyed scoundrels such as still infest the Abruzzi and 
the Romagna, he will see and learn much that it concerns an Englishman 
to know, and will return richer a hundred times than if he had only 
‘done’ his tour as tours are for the most part ‘done.’ 

We are not able to accompany Mr. Musgrave in these pages, and, 
from so much that is excellent and attractive in his own, it is not easy 
to make a selection. It seems, however, as if everything worth noting 
had been noted:—French husbandry and French mutton; Czsar’s 
camp (from which his next move was to invade Britain) ; the Fortress 
of Ham and a certain most memorable escape thence; old Churches 
and gigantic cabbages; music and sermons ; people and priests ; the 
battle-fields and the battles which were fought there: all these and a 
thousand other things are noted or in some way described. 

The work is also enriched with occasional historical reminiscences, 
and with sundry most readable reflections and conversations. The 
opinions of an educated and observant gentleman who has known 
France for forty-five years, must at least be worthy of attention. Such 
of them as are here propounded on the present disposition and temper 
of the nation, we have the best reasons of our own for regarding as in 
strict accordance with the fact. With no fear for the ultimate issue, 
it is still with no great cheerfulness we endorse the impressions with 
which Mr. Musgrave brings his work to a conclusion, and assuredly we 
have a hearty Amen for its prayer :— 


‘From this slight outline it is easy to see the present working of 
the political machinery which affects the mind and life of our near 
neighbours. I know nct how far my fellow-travellers have had an 
opportunity of forming opinions assimilated to my own, but nothing 
has of late struck me so forcibly, while living among the French of all 
denominations, as the absence of that sprightliness and sans souci 
which used to present so remarkable a contrast with our comparative 


gravity. A cloud appears to hang over them all. They are willing 
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enough to think well of themselves and their institutions in the 
abstract, but, compared with the English citizen, the citoyen Frangais 
reminds me always of the well-known line— 


‘ Man never 7s, but always Zo be blest.’—Porer. 


and I suppose the ‘ hope’ that ‘ springs eternal in the human breast’ 
of the Imperialist, Royalist, and Republican, is, that there may be a 
good time coming. 

‘ May we look on, and profit by our observation of the mistakes in 
the lives of them all, learning 


‘ Ex illis ducere exemplum sibi ;’ 


and thus to appreciate more fully and with increasing gratitude those 

advantages which have so long given us the ascendancy ; and thus be 

taught how we may most effectually preserve every privilege and dis- 

26) every ingredient of true glory, to future times.’ (pp. 325, 
26. 


It would scarcely be just not to make special mention of the ad- 
mirable manner in which Mr. Musgrave has illustrated the battles of 
Crécy and Agincourt—the former with the pencil as well as the pen. 

The Africans at Home: being a Popular Description of Africa and 
the Africans. By the Rev. R. M. Macsriar, M.A. With a Map 
and numerous Illustrations. London: Longman and Co. 1861.— 
Mr. Macbriar’s Africans at Home is the result of a good idea well 
carried out. It is excellently adapted to interest the younger 
members of families, and will supply them with a large amount of 
authentic information. Many of them who are deterred from the 
pages of the more voluminous and scientific travellers, will read Mr. 

acbriar’s compilation with equal pleasure and advantage. He tells 
us plainly, that though he has travelled both in Eastern and Western 
Africa, he has not penetrated into the interior, and has by no means 
seen all he has attempted to describe. But the knowledge gained 
from residence in Africa and from intercourse with its natives has qua- 
lified him to read books by other travellers with an understanding and 
appreciation not possible to a person in possession of book-knowledge 
alone ; and he has accordingly condensed the most striking facts and 
anecdotes of some thirty or forty volumes, and presents this book as 
the result. We think it likely to be useful not less than interesting, 
and wish it success. 

Queensland, Australia; a highly eligible Field for Emigration, and 
the Future Cotton-Field of Great Britain: with a Disquisition on the 
Origin, Manners, and Customs of the Aborigines. By Joun Duy- 
morE Lane, D.D., Senior Minister of the Scots Church, Sydney, &e. 
London: Stanford. 1861.—This book bears every indication of being 
the work of a man who speaks with the authority of combined 
knowledge, good sense, and integrity. It is well it should be so, for, 
judged alone, some of its statements would seem a long way too good 
to be true. The reverend Doctor appears to think that every one to 
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whom fair endeavour has not brought fair success here, might do well 
to try what he can make of Queensland. Broad acres and bright sun- 
shine are almost equally free; let him see what he can do with them. 
The liberal arrangements of the Queensland Legislature, the fertility 
of the soil, and the scope offered to good sense and industry, leave 
nothing to be desired. 

Ten Weeks in Japan. By Grorce Smirn, D.D., Bishop of 
Victoria (Hong Kong.) London: Longmanand Co. 1861.—Not- 
withstanding some decided marks of hasty composition, Ten Weeks in 
Japan is an agreeably written and very interesting book. The 
reverend author would appear to have made good use of his time ; and 
his long acquaintance with habits and characters more or less similar to 
those he found reproduced in Japan, facilitated bis understanding of 
what he saw, and gives a value and reliableness to his work which 
cannot often be the case with a record of merely first impressions. 

A Brief Discourse on Wine ; including an Historical and Descrip- 
tive Account of the Vine Disease. London: J. L. Denman. 1861.— 
We opened this little book not very charitably, but perhaps not very 
unreasonably, suspecting that we should find it a new device of puffery 
under a pleasant, though not very ingenious concealment. It is very 
gratifying to find ourselves completely mistaken. For anything which 
is here said or suggested to the contrary, Mr. Denman’s shelves might 
be filled with paper, his cellars with printer’s ink, and his warehouse 
with presses. The discourse is what it professes to be, and contains, 
. far as we can judge, some useful suggestions and some good 
advice. 
Letters on Self-Education ; with Hints on Style, and Dialogues on 
Political Economy. By Tuomas De Quincey. London: James 
Hogg and Sons.—During the many years that the late Mr. De 
Quincey had the misfortune to gain daily bread by his contributions 
tu periodical literature, it would have been no less than miraculous if 
he had not occasionally written what would have been better destroyed 
than preserved. It is certainly very much to his honour that he pro- 
duced so much worthy not a of preservation, but of reproduction. 
This bulky little book, however, belongs to the former category. It 
contains what we hope is a pretty exhaustive selection of about the 
very worst, most superficial, and jeywne papers that he ever wrote. And 
unless we are very much mistaken, he was himself in no degree respon- 
sible for this republication of them. 

Health, Husbandry, and Handicraft. By Harriet Martineau. 
London: Bradbury and Evans. 1861.—Health, Husbandry, and 
Handicraft is written in Miss Martineau’s best and most charming 
style. It exhibits throughout her well-known powers of close obser- 
vation, quick apprehension, and lively narrative. It is full of good 
sense and fine spirit. It has our best wishes for its wide circulation. 

Ragged London in 1861. By Jonn Hoxiinesneap. Smith, 
Elder, and Co.—The substance of this volume appeared in a series of 
letters in the Morning Post. It takes off the veil from some of the 
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homes of the lower and lowest classes in London and its suburbs. 
There is a tone of good sense in the book. It is not written in the 
Douglas Jerrold spirit—which supposed all virtue and suffering to be 
on the side of the low, and the classes above them to be made up of 
vice and selfish indulgence. The great want in regard to these suf- 
fering classes is shown to be, the power to dispose them to some fore- 
cast, and to infuse into them a spirit of self-help. There is no lack ‘of 
a disposition to help them where the help can be shown to be possible 
—that is, to be real. We commend Mr. Hollingshead’s volume to 
those who are desirous of studying this section in our social state. 

The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the late Rev. Dr. Doyle, 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin. By W. J. Firzparricx. Two 
vols. Duffy.—Nearly a generation has passed since the late Dr. Doyle, 
as the notorious ‘J. K. L.’ of the newspapers, ended his course. 
During some twenty years his powerful pen was in ceaseless contro- 
versy, ecclesiastical or political. His biographer has written more about 
him in these volumes than is now likely to be read, but he has done 
his work in many respects impartially. With all the glory he has been 
disposed to throw around his hero, the man before us is neither a very 
lovable nor a very trustworthy person. He was one of those Middle 
Age bishops who find themselves priests, but seem to feel a special 
pleasure in making it appear that statesmen, and even kings, are fools 
in comparison with themselves. The name of Doyle, however, is his- 
toric, and this work will enable the historian to know much concerning 
him and his times. 

Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
Manwaring.—This volume consists of a revised reprint of four papers. 
The papers on Moral and Physical Education appeared some time since 
in this journal. 

Japan, the Amoor, and the Pacific ; with Notices of other Places 
comprised in a Voyage of Circumnavigation in the Imperial Russian 
Corvette Rynda, in 1858-1860. By Henry Artuur Trttey. Smith, 
Elder, and Co.—Mr. Tilley takes his reader not only to Japan and the 
Amoor, but to Lower China, to the islands of the Pacific, and to the 
American continent, north and south, on the Pacific side and on the 
Atlantic side. He becomes familiar with places and people in wonder- 
ful variety, and his account of things, we suppose, may be substan- 
tially relied upon. Mr. Tilley smiles at the apprehension of his country- 
men concerning the display of Russian power on the shores of the 
Pacific. Russia, it is thought, will have too much to do westward to 
become formidable in those eastern regions. With regard to the 
Russian settlements at the mouth of the Amoor, our author tells us 
that he was the first Englishman who ever landed there. 

Lays of the Pilgrim Fathers. Compiled by Bensamiy Scorr, 
F.R.A.S., Chamberlain of London. Longmans.—The poems in this 
volume are collected from various authors, and are published in this 
form in the hope of aiding towards the completion of the contemplated 
‘ Memorial Church of the Pilgrim Fathers in Southwark.’ That church 
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ought to have been built long since. We know not where the fault 
has been, but very grave fault there has been somewhere. The gentle- 
men who have now taken up this very laudable scheme are entitled to 
the confidence of the religious public, and we hope ere long to learn 
that the beautiful structure designed to perpetuate the memory of 
facts so interesting in our own history, and in the history of the 
United States, has been reared and paid for. 

Metrical Lay Sermons. Snow.—Some people remember thought 
with the aid of verse as they do not remember it in prose. When 
nations are young their bards are wont to preach in verse, and when 
individuals are young they may be interested and assisted in acquiring 
thought by such means. Those who have learnt to value the hymns 
of a Watts and a Taylor, may be expected to value these ‘ Metrical’ Ser- 
mons bya Layman. The verse is skilful, and the feeling is everywhere 
genial and devout. 


ART. 


Ar this season of exhibitions, art-criticism is mostly confined to 
notices of them. We cannot, however, pass on without reference to 
the re-opening of the National Gallery, and the great improvements 
both in the suite of rooms and in the hanging of the pictures. Nor 
can we pass over without a word of congratulation the acquisition of 
that beautiful specimen of Fra Angelico which will henceforward form 
one of its chief ornaments. Of the exhibitions which have been opened, 
several have presented but few objects of interest; nor do we think 
either the ‘ New’ or the ‘Old’ Society of Painters in Water Colours 
have reached this year their average standard. There are many good 
paintings in both exhibitions, doubtless, but there are too many which 
neither reflect credit on the painters nor on the Societies. As a most 
interesting exhibition has only, just as we write, been opened in the 
great room of the Society of Arts, in the Adelphi, entitled ‘ An Exhi- 
bition of Paintings from Private Collections, illustrating the History 
of Water-colour Painting,’ we shall defer our notes on the two before- 
named exhibitions to the next number, when, by the aid of this 
valuable collection, which contains specimens from the almost colour- 
less drawings of the earliest water-colour painters down to the rich 
colouring and exquisite finish of W. H. Hunt and J. F. Lewis, we will 
follow out its history, tracing its progress up to that perfection which 
has made it the chosen favourite of some of our first artists. 

The exhibition at the Royal Academy this year is a very good one, 
although many of our best painters are absent, or have sent but one 
picture. Noel Paton’s ‘Dawn, Luther at Erfurt’ (10), is fine and 
thoughtful. The agony of mental conflict is forcibly expressed in the 
face of the lone night-watcher who convulsively clutches his hands, 
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though surely Luther, even in the lowest depth of spiritual distress, 


could scarcely have been so cadaverous a living skeleton as is here repre- 
sented. All the details, the ponderous desk, the crucifix, the huge brazen- 
clasped volumes scattered round, as though each in turn had been 
seized upon in hope of comfort, and each flung despairingly away, and 
the thick grated window, through which the white light of dawn is 
streaming in cold and comfortless, are all admirably given. Professor 
Hart has also only one picture, and this we cannot say much for— 
‘St. Elizabeth distributing Alms’ (49). Here are the usual assem- 
blage of the halt and blind, and widow and fatherless, while the gentle 
Landgravine, holding her young son in one hand, stretches out the 
other to relieve them. But the whole picture is evidently painted 
from models dressed for the purpose, and therefore awakens no in- 
terest. We should like to see the same subject treated by Mr. 
Herbert, for his whole feeling would go along with it, and he would 
lavish his most delicate touches upon that mulierum sidus, rosa, as 
her graceful hymn calls her, the Elizabeth of Hungary, whose many 
excellences, and whose sad story, have an interest even for the sternest 
Protestant. Let Mr. Hart keep to Hebrew scenes, and give us some 
noble Hebrew heroines. Mr. Phillip has one of his usual Spanish 
scenes, which we almost begin to be tired of, ‘Gossips at a Well’ (66). 
Here are the usual red-brown girls, with their very scanty claims to 
beauty, and the grinning muleteers, looking very like the vulgarest 
and dirtiest of our Jews, and the never-failing mule’s head, with its 
elaborate red and blue ornaments, all which we have seen twenty 
times before. Mr. Dyce has a noble head of an old man in an Eastern 
dress, and a most curious picture of ‘Mr. Herbert at Bemerton’ 
(98). The landscape is good, but the stiff figure in tight cassock, 
with those strangely upturned eyes, puts us in mind rather of some 
Tractarian clergyman in rapt meditation on the dignity of his office, 
than that ‘sweet singer of God’s praises’ taking his quiet walk by the 
riverside. 

Elmore’s ‘ Peace, 1651’ (87), is a pleasant representation of the Par- 
liament soldier’s wife welcoming her husband home again, and hanging 
the helmet high up on the wall, while he disencumbers himself of belt 
and bandoliers ; but wherefore the homeliness, both of feature and dress, 
of the wife? The spacious room, and the velvet chair on which she 
is standing, are altogether out of keeping with her clumsy shoes and 
blue stockings and the keys and pincushion by her side. Too many 
of our painters are apt to forget that the Puritan gentleman—and 
lady, too—did not give up their stately bearing, nor altogether the 
dress of their station, in becoming partisans of the popular cause. 
We could point to many portraits of Puritan ladies with pearls on the 
neck and point lace on the dress. Mr. Elmore’s other picture (110), 
‘ Marie Antoinette imprisoned in the Temple,’ watching at the chink in 
the wall, with eyes bloodshot from weeping, and features from which 
all beauty has faded, for a passing glimpse of her boy, is most forcibly 
painted. It is, indeed, too painful. 
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Mr. Cope has three pictures, all different, and all good. ‘ Scholar’s 
Mate’ (140) is the old story of the chess-player losing the game 
through his too earnest watching his lady’s eyes rather than the queen 
on the board. ‘The Convalescent’ (126) is a simple domestic sub- 
ject, but most sweetly treated; a mother, with a sick child on her 
knee, for whom she is peeling an orange. The tender anxiousness of the 
mother, and the languid, fretful expression of the poor little one, who 
yet seems pleased with the coming refreshment, are most touchingly 
and truthfully given. The third is historical, ‘The Parting of Lord 
and Lady Russell’ (103). This sad and solemn farewell is well repre- 
sented, although Lord Russell can scarcely be made to look like a 
hero, while Burnet, with his broad face and homely features, is not 
improved by the dolorous expression which is very properly spread 
over them. These faults, however, are not Mr. Cope’s, but inseparable 
from a true presentment of his subject. The most important his- 
torical painting, however, in the exibition, is Mr. Ward’s ‘ Ante- 
chamber at Whitehall during the Dying Moments of Charles IT.’ 
(169). The crowd of eager courtiers and court ladies, ‘ladies’ 
in title alone—the bishops standing aloof, and eyeing significantly 
the glass of water which the hand through the just opened door is 
taking so cautiously in; the various expression, from the look of 
anxious foreboding to the almost exultant smile of those so long and 
anxiously waiting—the virago on the left, her savage eyes almost 
blazing through her mask, and the one solitary woman, over whose 
face a shade of sadness has fallen—all combine to tell the tale of that 
unlamented, unhonoured death-bed most powerfully. The chief 
fault of this fine picture is its excess of finery and flutter. Lace, 
embroidery, plumes of every colour, buttons, tags, patches, all the 
tasteless and extravagant millinery of the period, rendered more 
glaring by the strongly contrasted colours of the dresses. It may be 
scarcely fair to complain of that as a fault which in reality arises from 
an accurate adherence to truth of costume; still these numerous 
petty details of dress injure the wholeness, and indeed the dignity of 
the painting. As a contrast in every respect to this, would that 
Mr. Ward might give us the solemn, anxious, prayerful watch in the 
self-same room, when the greatest of our rulers lay dying twenty-seven 
years before. 

Among what might be called by courtesy ‘historical subjects,’ 
Mr. Johnston’s ‘John Bunyan in Bedford Jail’ (239) may be 
placed. Although carefully treated, it does not, however, awaken the 
interest it should. He is sitting at a table with his books, and turn- 
ing fondly to the little blind girl, who, knitting in hand, turns her 
sightless eyes on her father. There was far more pathos, we think, 
in the unpretending engraving given some time since in the Sunday 
at Home, where ‘the immortal Dreamer, holding his blind darling by 
the hand, was selling laces just without side the prison-gate. We 
wished, when we saw it, that the subject had been taken by Egg, or 
Elmore. The prisoner seeking a bare subsistence by the sale of 
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such petty wares, the writer of Pilgrim’s Progress selling the laces he 
had made with his own hands—there was somewhat in it that 
reminded us of the Date obolum Belisario. Miss Osborne’s ‘ Escape 
of Lord Nithsdale from the Tower, 1716’ (258), is a very carefully 
finished picture, and the heroine is a sweet figure; but much of the 
ridicule which has been cast on the rueful-looking figure of the dis- 
guised nobleman might have been spared, had Miss Osborne followed 
Lady Nithsdale’s narrative to the letter ; for that states, ‘he held his 
handkerchief to his eyes.’ Had that strange staring face been so 
hidden, the story would have been far better told, and the picture 
improved. We have remarkably few historical pictures in this 
Exhibition, and few poetical ones. Mr. F. R. Pickersgill sends, as 
usual, some from Shakspeare—un-Shakspearian enough in character 
—but all the personages are most elaborately adorned with slashes, 
and bows, and finery. His ‘ Pirates of the Mediterranean playing at 
Dice for Prisoners’ (360), is a mere collection of models in fancy cos- 
tume, the captors expressing every melodramatic degree of brutality, 
and the captives every equally melodramatic shade of woe. We 
regret to observe in Mr. M. Stone’s ‘Claudio accusing Hero’ (425) 
too much of this meretricious style. The vehement admiration this 
picture has received from third and fourth class critics, ought of 
itself to be a warning to the artist. 

Mr. Leighton’s ‘ Dream’ (399) has deservedly attracted much 
notice; the landscape far beneath, sleeping in the moonlight, is beau- 
tifully given, and the spirit soaring above, and the fine representation 
of our Saviour and the attendant angels, are given with a solemnity 
aud earnestness which reminds us of those early painters with whom 
religious art was a religious service. We have seldom seen a subject 
difficult as this to treat well, treated so successfully. His ‘ Lieder 
ohne worte’ (550) is a graceful picture. The young girl by the foun- 
tain, looking up so absorbed in pleasant fancies, is very suggestive. 
The very light background, however, seems to us to contrast badly 
with the full blue of her dress. Mr. Dobson has also a ‘ Drinking 
Fountain’ (34), but suggestive of no classical remembrance, for it is 
merely one of our street-fountains with a group standing round. Now, 
the great fault of these figures is that they are too genteel. A smart 
servant-maid is giving a drink from her pitcher to a pretty child; an 
orange girl, very neat and unlike her sisterhood, is drinking with 
upturned eyes ; and a most decorous-looking butcher’s boy—different 
enough from the saucy, pushing young fellows of that calling — 
is quietly waiting for his turn! Never, we are sure, would Mr. Dobson 
find at a London drinking-fountain such a group as he has assembled 
here. Admirable, because just the reverse of this, is Mr. Hicks’s 
characteristic picture, ‘ Billingsgate, 6 a.m.’ (511). The men who are 
bidding here for the lots of inferior fish are just the ‘roughs’ we see, 
and hear too, at a later hour bawling their wares; the porters who are 
bargaining with the pretty young tishwoman to carry her purchases, 
and the elderly woman, purse in hand, the clerk, too, taking down the 
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accounts, all are true to London life. No one figure of all that multi- 
tude could ever be mistaken for a model who for a dozen years past 
had done duty for an Italian bandit, or a Swiss peasant, or, indeed, for 
anybody ; they are all true to the class represented, and hence the 
spirit, because the truth of the picture. Mr. O‘Neil’s ‘ Parting 

heer’ (335) is very carefully painted ; but why is he always to keep 
by the waterside, and always to take the deck of a troop or emigrant 
ship for his scenes. We begin to tire of the joyous, or wobegone 
groups, the mother and baby, the widow, and the forsaken fair one. 
They are all here again. Surely the range of domestic subjects is wide 
enough to afford Mr. O‘Neil a little more variety. A pleasant picture 
is Sir Edwin Landseer’s ‘The Shrew tamed’ (135). The beautiful 
chestnut mare, eyeing with surprise, yet almost with love, the adven- 
turous lady who has tamed her so thoroughly and so gently, and 
who now reclines her head against that satin neck, fearlessly as though 
she were resting on a sofa, is a tribute to Mr. Rarey, as well as to thie 
lady. We could have wished that the lady had been equal in beauty 
with ‘theshrew.? We have been told, however, that both are 
portraits ; if so, no more can be said. The little lapdog above, looking 
as though he had had a share in the victory, is a pleasant accessory. 
Sir Edwin Landseer has also three large sketches, two of scenes in the 
Marquis of Breadalbane’s deer-forest, and a magnificent ‘ Fatal Duel,’ 
two noble stags who have fought until one lies dying on the gory 
snow, and the victor, with broken horn and bleeding side, seems about 
to fall beside him. Holman Hunt gives us one small painting, most 
delicately finished, a lantern-maker of Cairo trying to snatch the 
thick mask-like veil from the face of his betrothed. The triumphant 
smile of the young man as he gains his first look at the girl’s pleasant 
features, and her arch look which tell us she is not displeased with the 
freedom, display much humour. Mr. Hook gives us three pleasant 
sea-scenes, ‘ Leaving Cornwall for the Whitby Fishing’ (118), the 
fisherman kissing his baby, and the careful wife with her store of warm 
clothing bidding him farewell ; and ‘Compassed by the Inviolate Sea’ 
(317), the same fisherman, apparently returned home again, playing 
with his child, his wife beside him, and the bright sea girdling then 
round, displav Mr. Hook’s usual excellences ; but we have no picture 
this year equal to his fine ‘ Luff, Boy,’ or that most poetical of all he 
has painted, the fisher-boy and his sister, with that marvellously 
translucent sea-water into which she dips her arm, the grand sea in 
the distance, with its one star-like white sail. 

But the finest picture is certainly Mr. Faed’s ‘From Dawn to 
Sunset’ (247); the one room of a cottager’s dwelling, but giving 
within its narrow limits the ‘whole round of life,’ from infancy to 
extreme age. The dead hand on the coyerlet shows that death has 
just taken the most aged, and beside the bed the son, already partially 
grey-headed, sits mournfully, while a woman, probably his sister, kneels 
burying her face in the bed-clothes. The wife has just taken the 
infant from the cradle to still its cries, while she tries to silence the 
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two little ones, who with the kitten and the hourglass, are playing in 
the foreground, while an elder boy just come from school looks wonder- 
ingly on, and his sister, with the medicine in her basket, brought 
all too late, glances a sorrowful look at her father. It is an admirable 
picture, conceived in fine feeling, and executed with a care worthy 
of the subject. 

We have scarcely left ourselves room to refer to the landscapes. 
David Roberts’s ‘Ruins of the Temple of the Sun at Baalbec’ is a 
very fine picture. Mr. Linnell’s ‘Collecting the Flocks, Evening,’ is 
a lovely painting. The wide Downs broken with rich woodland, 
and the sky blazing with all the gorgeous tints of evening, is worthy 
especial notice. In strong contrast with this is Mr. ‘T. Cooper’s 
‘Drovers collecting their flocks under the Fells, East Cumberland,’ 
a wonderfully fine picture of the snow-clad Fells, and the feathery 
shower half obscuring the distance. A delightful picture by Creswick 
‘ Trent-side,’ the rich, truly English landscape, with ‘ the silver Trent,’ 
rolling through ; and a coast scene, marvellous for its effect, ‘Speeton 
Cliffs, Yorkshire,” by C. P. Knight, also well deserve notice. There 
are many other landscapes well meriting a word of praise; indeed, in 
this respect, this year’s Exhibition is most favourably distinguished. 

Of the sculpture but little can be said; the greater number of busts 
have but little interest except for friends, and there are few statues of 
much merit. Mr. Munro’s ‘ Sabrina,’ and his pretty group of children 
listening to a seashell, deserve a passing notice; and so does Mr. 
Nichol’s ‘ Ideal Head of Australia.” Mr. Slater’s statuette of ‘ Elaine’ 
is very pleasing, but little can be said of the others. 


SCIENCE. 


(The Gorilla, and other Anthropoid Apes.) Explorations and 
Adventures in Equatorial Africa. By B. pv London: 
Murray. 1861.—The study of the tailless and (so-called) anthropoid 
apes has been recently brought prominently forward as an essential 
condition to the discovery of certain links in the chain necessary for 
the support of the modern forms of the ‘development’ hypothesis. If 
all genera and species of animal life have been developed from one 
original form or stock, and if man, as the last and highest known 
organism, has a similar origin, then it is most desirable to know by 
what gradations he has come to be such as he is; and to inquire 
closely whether there be in any living creatures any real approxima- 
tion to his organization and nature. The supporters of ‘creation by 
development’ have ever claimed for us kinship with the apes, and have 
striven to show by what trivial changes their conversion into man 
may have taken place. We have only to alter the foot, and the hip, 
and the pelvis, and the spine, and the thorax, and the skin, and the 
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form and capacity of the face and head, and we shall get a strong 
resemblance to humanity. Our supposed ancestors must then change 
materially their habits of life, and attain discriminating intelligence, 
and the trifling requisite of a moral nature, and the resemblance will 
come nigh to being complete. It is wonderful to see how much 
Nature can do, according to the creed of those who limit indefinitely 
the power of an intelligent Creator. 

With the question in this unsettled state, it is not to be wondered 
at that every newly discovered creature is eagerly seized upon by both 
parties to the contest, and pulled to pieces both literally and meta- 
phorically, to make it prove the respective views of each. Long time 
have legends been heard of huge man-like creatures with preter- 
naturally ferocious natures, that were by some pronounced to be our 
nearest relatives in direct genetic descent. By some travellers also, 
in olden times, there were descriptions given of fierce creatures, of vast 
strength, that were supposed by them to be men in all but speech— 
that would build rude houses—that would waylay man or beast in the 
woods, and seizing them with their huge paws, would strangle them 
and eat them. So long as these tales were but the condensation of 
popular legends and superstitions, it was open to the developists to 
claim these creatures as evidence of the transition stage between 
animal and man. It was also open to. the thoughtful investigator to 
pause for confirmation or refutation, before committing himself to any 
wild theory. From the impartial student of science and seeker for 
truth a debt of gratitude is due to him who could clear up the mystery 
attached to these canards, and substitute natural history for fable. 

Such a service has M. du Chaillu rendered to science; he has inves- 
tigated the native beliefs, and sought out the authority for their 
popular stories. But he has done much more than this. In pursuing 
these gigantic brutes to their gloomy forest-homes, he has observed 
their manners and habits of life, their social and domestic economy, so 
to speak ; and he has brought home numerous specimens of the various 
creatures in question. He hasbyhis observations dispelled many illusions, 
and has added very much to our knowledge in this department of natural 
history ; and as might be expected, whilst many of our first men have 
acknowledged gracefully his services, he has been met by others with 
sueers and calumny. But rather than dwell on this unwelcome theme, 
we will briefly sketch the account given by this daring traveller and 
hunter, of his experience in the matter of the gorilla and one or two 
other large apes. 

M. du Chaillu is ‘sorry to be the dispeller of certain agreeable de- 
‘lusions ; but the gorilla does no¢ lurk in trees by the roadside, and 
‘drag up unsuspicious travellers in its claws, and choke them to death 
‘in its vice-like paws; it does not attack the elephant and beat him to 
‘death with sticks; it does not carry off women from the native 
‘villages; it does not even build itself a house of leaves and twigs in 
‘the forest-trees, and sit on the roof, as has been confidently reported of 
‘it. It is not gregarious even, and the numerous stories of its attack- 
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‘ing in great numbers have not a grain of truth in them.’ What 
then is the gorilla ? and what are its habits ? 

The gorilla is a largeape about the height of man, the males being 
from five feet two inches to six feet two inches in height, or rather 
length, when stretched out; for they do not stand perfectly upright, 
owing to the specific conformation of the pelvis and legs. They havea 
vast expanse of chest, which they have a habit of beating when angry 
with their terrible paws, so as to produce a very loud drum-like sound ; 
and their roar is like the thunder echoing amongst the rocks. Their 
strength is prodigious ; one blow of the paw is sufficient to kill a man, 
or to tear open his body; and the jaws are so powerful that a gun- 
barrel is flattened by their bite. Their usual mode of progression is 
on all fours ; but when attacked, they advance on the hind legs, and 
use their arms ‘as weapons of offence, just as a prize-fighter would, 
‘only that it has longer arms and vastly greater strength than the 
‘strongest boxer the world ever saw.’ (p. 351.) 

They live in the loneliest and darkest portions of the dense African 
jungle, ‘ preferring deep wooded valleys, and also rugged heights.’ It 
is a restless and nomadic beast, and a huge gross feeder; yet it is by 
nature apparently a peaceful vegetarian, eating berries, nuts, sugar- 
cane, pine-apple leaves, &e. Certainly this is not what we might have 
expected from the terrible jaws and the awful strength with which it 
is endowed. 

The gorilla does not live much in trees; the young ones sleep in 
them, but the old ones sit and sleep at the foot usually. They are 
very quick of hearing, and consequently are difficult to track ; but if 
surprised, they are not in the habit of running away (at least, the 
males) or shirking the combat. ‘In all my hunts and encounters with 
‘ this animal, I never knew a grown male to run off. When I surprised 
‘a pair of gorillas, the male was generally sitting down on a rock or 
‘ against a tree, in the darkest corner of the jungle, where the brightest 
‘sun left its traces only in a dim and gloomy twilight. The female 
‘was mostly feeding near by ; and it is singular that she almost always 
‘ gave the alarm by running off with loud and sudden cries or shrieks. 
‘ Then the male, sitting for a moment with a savage frown on his face, 
‘rises slowly to his feet, and looking with glowing and malign eyes 
‘upon the intruders, begins to beat his breast and utter his frightful 
‘roar. This begins with several sharp barks, like an enraged or mad 
‘dog, whereupon ensues a long, deeply guttural, rolling roar, continued 
‘for over a minute, and which, doubled and multiplied by the resound- 
‘ing echoes of the forest, fills the hunter’s ears like the deep rolling 
‘thunder of an approaching storm. I have reason to believe that 1 
‘have heard this roar at a distance of three miles. The horror of the 
‘animal’s appearance at this time is beyond description. At such a 
‘sight I could forgive my brave native hunters for being sometimes 
‘ overcome with superstitious fears, and ceased to wonder at the strange 
‘ weird ‘ gorilla stories’ of the negroes.’ 

It seems, indeed, to be a nervous piece of work this shooting of a 
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gorilla. If it is killed by the first shot, well and good; but if only 
wounded, v@ victis—it is no use running away ; the natives never even 
try that. The onset of this awful brute ‘no man can withstand... . . 
‘To run would be fatal. If the hunter has missed, he must battle for 
‘his life, face to face, hoping by some piece of unexpected good fortune 
‘to escape a fatal blow, and come off, perhaps, maimed for life. For- 
‘tunately, the gorilla dies as easily as a man; a shot in the breast, if 
‘fairly delivered, is sure to bring him down. He falls forward on his 
‘face, his long muscular arms outstretched, and uttering with his last 
‘breath a hideous death-cry, half roar, half shriek, which, while it 
‘announces to the hunter his safety, yet tingles his ears with a dread- 
‘ful note of human agony. It is this lurking reminiscence of humanity, 
‘indeed, which makes one of the chief ingredients of the hunter’s ex- 
‘citement in his attack of the gorilla.’ (p. 352.) 

The gorilla is supposed to be utterly untameable. No one has ever had 
the opportunity of trying the taming process on an adult, for they appa- 
rently cannot be caught, so enormous is their strength. Even a young 
one between two and three years old required four stout men to hold 
it. Our author obtained several young ones, and tried every method, 
but ‘in no case could any treatment, kind or harsh, subdue these little 
‘ monsters from their first and lasting ferocity and malignity. On the 
‘contrary, the young of the nshiego-mbouvé (Troglodytes calvus) is 
‘very easily tamed; and I had one for some months as a companion. 
‘The young orang and chimpanzee have been frequently tamed.’ 
(p. 852.) They (the gorilla) finally die, not apparently from sickness, 
but from ‘the restless chafing of a spirit which could not suffer cap- 
tivity nor the presence of a man.’ 

Such is the animal which, by almost universal assent, approaches 
most nearly in its organization to man. How nearly, then, does it 
approach ? We will very briefly notice a few prominent points of its 
structure. In the first place, it is strictly guadrumanous. The feet 
are organs of prehension— hands, having opposable prehensile thumbs, 
and therefore but imperfectly adapted to upright progression. It is 
true that the gorilla can walk in an erect position longer and more 
easily than either the chimpanzee or the nshiego-mbouve ; but it is a 
slow and apparently uneasy waddle, the legs not being massive enough 
to support alone the huge chest and vast paunch. Were the situation 
less serious and critical, it would be sufficiently ridiculous to see the 
fierce brute, when advancing in its most utter wrath against its human 
foe, obliged to sit down every few steps to bark and roar, not trust- 
ing itself to such a performance on its hind legs alone. The structure 
of the pelvis and the articulation of the thigh-bone are in accordance 
with four-footed progression. The leg is without calf. The whole 
surface is hairy, with trifling exceptions. The head is set on like that 
of a brute, not in the upright position of that of man. The brain-case 
is low, small, and compressed, and there is nothing that can be fairly 
called a forehead. 


With regard to the brain itself, there has recently been much con- 
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troversy in the scientific journals. Our greatest living comparative 
anatomist—Professor Owen—has entered deeply into the subject, 
giving his verdict that the gorilla, like the other and previously known 
anthropoid apes, lacks the posterior lobe of the brain—with other 
details not necessary to enter into in this place—and has therefore but 
the brain of an ape, and not that of a transition creature between ape 
and man. Professor Huxley, on the other hand, being committed to 
the development hypothesis, cannot give up the gorilla as a probable 
ancestor for man—at least, if his views and arguments have any ten- 
dency, it would appear to be such. His arguments are eminently 
unsatisfactory to the scientific investigator, although so arranged as to 
have an aspect of popular truth. The controversy has been in many 
respects unequal—the dignified, calm, and scientific attitude of Pro- 
fessor Owen contrasting as forcibly and favourably with the querulous 
one of Professor Huxley, as does the courtesy of the one with the 
peevish replies of the other. The most recent statement to the point 
is the final remark by Professor Owen to this effect :— 


‘I have no more doubt that my fallible fellow-labourers in ana- 
tomical science have spoken the truth, as they conceived it, in affirming 
the higher apes to possess the ‘ posterior lobes,’ ‘ posterior horn of the 
lateral ventricle,’ and ‘hippocampus minor,’ than that I believe 
myself to be enunciating a strictly scientific truth when, agreeably 
with the definitions of those parts, | affirm them to be peculiar to the 
human species.’—Atheneum, June 15th. 


We believe that few will be found ultimately to dissent from a 
conclusion advanced on such authority, and based on experience so ex- 
tensive and facts so demonstrable. M. Chaillu, from his own point 
of view, is equally strong on the position that there is no approxima- 
tion of nature between these apes and man, whatever there may be in 
superficial general resemblance of form. 

Another man-like ape discovered, or first described by our author, 
is the nshiego-mbouvé, or Troglodytes calvus. 1t haunts the same 
regions as the gorilla, is smaller, milder, and more docile. It con- 
structs for itself a sort of dome or canopy in the trees, made of branches 
and leaves so arranged as to shed the rain, under which it sleeps. 
‘The ingenuity and intelligence shown in this contrivance always 
‘struck me as something quite marvellous. It is certainly something 
‘ which the gorilla is not at all capable of. (p. 359.) 

The Kooloo-kamba bears a stronger ‘ general resemblance to man 
‘than any ape yet known..... The head is the most remarkable 
‘point. ‘This struck me at once as having an expression curiously like - 
‘to an Esquimaux or a Chinaman.’ (p. 361.) A strong resemblance 
there certainly is, but the mark of the beast is still unmistakeable ; 
there is a wide gulf between man and the most highly organized apes 
which appears impassable. ‘I have searched in vain—I found not a 
‘single being, young or old, who could show an intermediate link 
‘between man and the gorilla, which would certainly be found ii man 
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‘had come from the ape. . . . . The first belongs to the order 
‘ Bimana, and the latter to the quadrumanous series.’ (p. 379.) Asa 
concluding difference, we may mention, that although the gorilla is a 
much bulkier animal than man, its cranial capacity is considerably 
under half his. The average contents of the adult negro and Austra- 
lian brain-case is seventy-five cubic inches ; whilst that of the gorilla, 
as deduced from thirteen adults, was under twenty-nine cubic inches. 

M. Chaillu has been engaged in these researches about four years. 
During the greater part of the time he has been travelling through 
bush and brake of almost impenetrable forest, through mangrove 
swamps and dreary wilds, where civilized foot never before trod, in 
perils of all kinds, from man, beast, insect, and fever. On his return, 
he wrote out the notes, serving as the foundation for his very pleasant 
and instructive volume, confessing at the same time that he found it 
‘much easier to hunt gorillas than to write about them—to explore 
new countries than to describe them.’ But even this modest dis- 
elaimer of skilled authorship has not afforded him the protection that 
ought to have been unneeded towards a stranger. He had made one 
or two errors in his dates, having sometimes lost count of his days— 
he has mentioned, perhaps, in one journey, a fact or two which be- 
longed to another—and there are one or two other slight discrepancies 
in the narrative, owing to misprints and other causes. For these 
reasons he has been charged with all manner of delinquencies, his nar- 
rative disputed, his contributions to science denied and sneered at, and 
it has been more than hinted that he has made no such journeys at all 
as are here described.* We can but regret that it is in hberal England 
that a labourer in science has met with such unworthy treatment, so 
gratuitous an uncourtesy. M. Chaillu has explained, in the preface to 
his second edition, those anachronisms which appeared in the first ; 
but, to our mind, the internal evidences of the substantive truth of his 
narrative were sufficiently strong to entitle it to confidence on its own 
merits alone. The whole volume is highly interesting, and abounds 
with important details concerning a hitherto unexplored district— 
1° north and south of the equator, in Africa—its flora and fauna, its 
inhabitants, and its geographical and climatic relations. We shall 
gladly hear of our author again. 

The Church and Science. Andover. 1860.—TIf criticism upon criticism 
be as bad literature as metal upon metal is bad heraldry, how will 
our remarks upon the present work be classified, seeing that it is itself 
a series of strictures upon a previous review of an original work ? 
It appears that Professor Taylor Lewis published a treatise upon 
The Six Days of Creation, which was rather roughly handled by 
J. D. Dana, of Yale College, in the Bibliotheca Sacra An anonymous 
writer has taken up the defence of Professor Lewis (who, we should 
gather from the work, is an able man, perchance more), but is singu- 
larly unfortunate in his apologist, who appears to lack style, method, 
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and scientific knowledge in almost equal proportion. Lest we should be 
thought unduly severe, we will mention but two or three opinions of 
this well-meaning writer. He thinks it ‘ humiliating. . . for man in 
his pride, that he must dwell at the very bottom of an aérial ocean,’ 
which is intended to protect him from both good and evil spirits, 
which would otherwise be too strong for him. (p. 171.) When 
water was created, it is deemed probable (though not insisted upon 
—p. 189) that it flowed from rock-crystal, of which ‘one of the 
known elements is one of the constituent elements of water.’ The 
microscope ‘ cannot discern the line which separates the lowest forms 
of life from inorganic existence.’ (p. 192.) ‘Lime comes from the 
atmosphere. . . .” (p. 194.) It is much to be questioned whether 
Revelation suffers the most from its avowed enemies and opponents, or 
ri misguided advocates who have much zeal untempered by know- 
edge. 

The Past and Present Life of the Globe : being a Sketch in Outline 
of the World’s Life-System. By Davin Page, F.G.S. Blackwood. 
1861.—The object of this excellent and unpretending work is clearly 
set forth in the title. It contains a pictorial and historical sketch of 
the life-scenes of our earth, from the earliest times until now, as 
inferred from the geological records. It is perspicuous in style, and 
prettily illustrated, furnishing a very complete compendium of the 
subject. The spirit of the book is good; Mr. Page is evidently 
a philosopher who thinks it is no disgrace to be a Christian--a man 
of science who believes in an Author of science. He is no ‘develop- 
mentist ;’ and his arguments concerning successions of life are singu- 
larly acute and conclusive. Some of his positions are strikingly 
original ; as, for instance, his views on recurrent cycles of temperature, 
at pp. 190 et seg. He holds creation to be still in progress, pre- 
siding over the constant introduction of new species. ‘As we fail to 
* detect any symptom of decay, so we cannot admit the idea of cessation, 
‘but must believe in tie advent of new races as implicitly as we believe 
‘in the physical changes which more directly and forcibly appeal to 
‘our observation.’ (p. 227.) And as each advance in creation has been, 
on the whole, upward, so our author anticipates a still higher order 
of animated creatures on our earth, perhaps also a higher destiny 
for man. We strongly recommend this little book to our readers, 
and its calm and temperate spirit to many of our modern writers. 

Philosophy of the Infinite: a Treatise on Man’s Knowledge of the 
Infinite Being, in answer to Sir William Hamilton and Dr. Mansel. 
By the Rev. Henry Catperwoop. Second edition, greatly enlarged. 
London: Maemillan and Co.—This is, in many respects, a book of 
great ability. The first edition was hailed by many as at least giving 
promise of an effective criticism of some doubtful matters in the phi- 
losophy of the great Edinburgh Professor. The present edition is 
double the size of the former, and indicates some measure of advance in 
the author’s power of thought, many curious blunders being removed. 
It is written in a very clear style, and may be easily understood by 
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,even those who are not versed in such discussions. Perhaps, for the 
“furtherance of truth, this is rather an evil than a good; for many may 
be tempted to read it who will not ask at the original sources whether 
the representations of antagonist opinion here given are correct, and 
will not weigh the arguments which seem so plain, and the retorts 
which sometimes seem so smart. The book abounds in errors which 
fill us with wonder. We must classify the most important, and give 
a few instances out of many. 

‘1. Mr. Calderwood persists in creating a different issue from that 
of his antagonists. Hamilton and Mansel speak of the Infinite only 
as in thought, while Mr. C. continually drags in the Infinite as exist- 
ing. Concerning the latter, both the other philosophers most earnestly 
affirm that it is and must be an object of belief; but that the attempt 
to conceive the Infinite under the conditions of human thought pro- 
duces contradiction, thought being a limitation and a relation. They 
do not say that thought limits the object in itself, but only in concep- 
tion ; and, therefore, when Mr. C. repeatedly declares that the Infinite 
is not limited by our thought, he either shows that he does not 
understand the subject, or that he seeks asubterfuge. Sir W. Hamilton 
had pointed this out to him in a letter, sent on the receipt of the first 
edition, and he has, in the appendix to the present, tried to reply to it, 
but very unsatisfactorily. 1t is obvious that this fundamental error 
destroys his whole superstructure. 

2. The volume abounas in incorrect representation of the anta- 
gonistic philosophy. This would require for its proof a long article ; 
but we shall give a specimen. On p. 103, Mr. C. quotes Dr. Mansel 
thus—‘ Faith, however well-founded, has itself only a regulative and 
practical, not a speculative and theoretical application.’ This he 
describes as Dr. Mansel’s ‘ necessary belief in the existence of the One 
Infinite Being.’ Turning to p. 95 of the fourth edition of the Bampton 
Lectures, we find the passage quoted beginning thus, ‘But such a 
faith,’ &., and looking to the context, we find that Dr. M. is speaking 
of our belief that ‘the knowledge which our Creator has permitted us 
‘to attain to, whether by revelation or by our natural faculties, is not 
‘ given us as an instrument of deception,’ &c.; but not a word is said of 
‘necessary belief in the Infinite Being.’ We could fill whole pages 
with this style of treatment; but ex wno disce omnes. The book must 
be read with great caution. 

3. There is a constant confusion of faith and knowledge. (Vide 
passim.) Mr.C. is in part successful in his attempt to discriminate them 
in the portion devoted to that subject; but in practice he sadly con- 
founds them. When we fancy that he is boldly marching up to his 
conclusion, that we can positively know the Infinite, and begin to 
wonder how he will carry it, with smiling confidence, and without 
the slightest apparent consciousness of the incongruity, he tells us that 
we have a belief'in the Infinite. This is sufficiently amusing, but not 
very philosophical. On p. 124 he tells us that, ‘as applied to the 
Intinite, faith far outstretches the sphere of our knowledge’ (see also 
p. 117); and yet on p. 185 we have this astounding statement, ‘ Where 
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‘faith is, there knowledge is, and our belief in the Infinite God neces- 
‘sarily involves a knowledge of God as infinite.’ If Mr. C. could prove’ 
the latter, the whole controversy would be at an end. 

4. Mr. C. manifests a painful measure of ignorance when treating 
the subject of causation. He contends for only one cause, the efficient. 
Using an illustration on p. 347, he says, ‘ The assertion that the iron is 
‘the cause of the ploughshare, is a palpable violation of our conscious- 
‘ness. No man was ever heard to speak thus.’ If he had consulted 
so common an author as Aristotle, he would have found him in his. 
Metaphysics, his Physics, and his Posterior Analytics, referring to 
four kinds of causes as familiar in his day,‘ the material, the formal, 


the efficient, and the final.’ Gentlemen should not undertake to write ~ 


on the highest themes of philosophy until they have become acquainted 
with its alphabet. We are not sure that philosophers will recognise 
Mr. C.’s doctrine of causality. ‘That it is a necessary condition of 
‘human intelligence—a first principle of the mind—to believe in, and 
‘ therefore to think of, a cause for every finite existence.’ Not to men- 
tion the ‘therefore’ in this sentence, we are certain the last words of 
the statement cannot be received. In another department Mr. C.’s 
ignorance of the necessary connexion existing between a cause assuch, 
and its effect, leads hin to fancy he has achieved a triumph before he has 
even girded on his armour. 

Here we must pause. The volume will do some good in placing 
certain points of the controversy in clearer light for further discussion ; 
but beyond this, its value is small. Its looseness of representation, 
its occasional ap captandum style of argument, its frequent confusion, 
even to self-contradiction, its many repetitions, and its unreasoned 
assertions, render it a less valuable contribution to philosophy than its 
author’s ability warranted us to expect. 

A Letter to Professor Goldwin Smith concerning the Postscript to 
his Lectures on the Study of History. By H. L. Mansen, B.D. 
Oxford: Henry Hamman. 1861.—The title of this pamphlet explains its 
nature. It has arisen out of an attack by a fellow-professor in Oxford, 
who has taken occasion on publishing his Lectures on the Study of 
Modern History, to attack Dr. Mansel’s views, especially as they relate 
to man’s incapability to conceive absolute morality. Professor Smith is 
a writer of the eloquent class, and uses strong language. He charac- 
terizes Dr. M.’s views as ‘ blank materialism and empiricism,’ says that 
‘ morality, truth, God, are swept away,’ and ‘belief in God proved to 
be impossible.’ Dr. Mansel replies to him in the tone of a calm Christian 
man, without asperity or warmth, and in a manner which is unanswer- 
able for conclusiveness. As the moral portion of the speculations con - 
tained in the Bampton Lectures has been esteemed by many as the 
weakest, we are not sorry that the author has been drawn out in further 
exposition and defence. We note one sentence which hardly accords 
with the general strain of Dr. Mansel’s argument. On page 32 
he says:— Here again the statement is regulatively true, as ex- 
‘ pressing God’s relation to us to such an extent, and in such a manner 
‘as we are capable of understanding, though not exactly exhibiting 
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‘the mode of the Divine consciousness.’ Should this not have been: 
‘though it may not exactly exhibit,’ &.? Does not the sentence as it 
now stands imply that we know that the regulative statement does 
not exactly exhibit the mode of the Divine consciousness? Which 
further implies that we know that mode. 

Household Medicine. By Joun Garvner, M.D. Smith, Elder, 
and Co.—This is a portly volume, giving the results of much study 
and of considerable practice, and the matter is so arranged as to admit 
of easy reference and use. It is a good book of its kind. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Life and Letters of John Angell James, including an unfinished 
Autobiography. Edited by R. W. Date, M.A., his Colleague and Sue- 
cessor. London: Nisbet.—The life of Mr. James in which thought- 
ful men will feel interested, divides itself into three sections: the 
first seven years of his ministry, when he laboured with small success ; 
the twenty years of wide and growing popularity which followed ; and 
the remaining space in which nervous depression and broken health 
obliged him to restrict his services almost entirely to his home duties. 
His career as a whole was eminently to his honour. His early dis- 
couragement in the ministry taught him sympathy with his brethren 
in like circumstance ; his great popularity never led him to affect to be 
anything he was not, or to attempt to do anything he was not com- 
petent to do; and last, and not least, his easy circumstances never 
made him an idler. In his own way he was a model of industry, order, 
earnestness, and devoutness. Few men who excel as orators at all as 
he did, are without some vanity on that score. There is hardly 
another form of power that is so apt to induce undue self-estimation. 
But what there was of this in Mr. James was restricted to the earlier 
days of his popularity, and was chastened even then by that real piety 
which deepened in his character as years passed, and to the end of life. 
His voice, in its combined power and pathos, was the finest to which 
we ever listened, and we have listened to the oratory of the ablest men 
of the last half century. It was also remarkable as a self-cultured 
voice, and satisfied you that the orator, like the poet, is born such. 
We remember once saying, as we listened to him, that if we could only 
get — of the like instrument of power, we would sell all our 
scholarly books and never do anything but preach. But as his son 
has said in this volume, it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
voice did everything. The case was far from being so. His theology, 
though never profound, was of the true metal. His appeals, from the 
dawn of his popularity to the close of his life, though often to the 
imagination, were always to the heart, and to the common sense by 
which the heart should be moved. Even the ornate and elephantine 
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east of his eloquence when he first rose into popularity was not a 
strained effort, not an affectation. It was the natural outcome from a 
mind so apportioned in its faculties and susceptibilities, and to so 
great an extent self-formed. This exuberance, however, as we all know, 
was soon checked by his riper thought and riper feeling, and little 
more of it remained than was conducive to the accomplishment of the 
great work which his Master had given him to do. Some of our 
dilettante people have spoken of his preaching as possessing no 
thought, as not intellectual. Go to, vain talker! Go do a tenth part 
of this man’s real work, and clear thy mind of all such cant till then! 
Mr. James was of the order of men who make churches powerful, 
denominations powerful, Christianity powerful. 

The volume before us is judiciously edited. It sins somewhat on 
the side of redundance, as all such works are apt to do. The extracts 
from Mr. James’s printed works, and his letters to his American friends, 
are somewhat more fully given than we should have advised. But, on 
the whole, both Mr. Dale and Mr. T. S. James have acquitted them- 
selves with much ability and judgment. The autobiographical portion 
of the volume is very characteristic and interesting. 

Three Months’ Ministry ; a Series of Sermons. By Tuomas L. 
Lyncu. Kent.—In these discourses, and fragments of discourses, 
there is much subtle and refined thought, and, we may add, much 
subtle and refined truth. To the author the human heart is a study. 
He watches its processes as the artist watches the changes which come 
over the face of a landscape, or as the sculptor watches the action of 
the human form, the expression of the human countenance. He pene- 
trates what is within, analyses it, and traces it from its roots to its 
results. Minds which come under his influence, accordingly, often feel 
that, in many respects, he knows them better than they know them- 
selves. The intention, too, with which these revelations are made is 
felt to be good. If he exposes weakness, it is in the hope of re- 
moving it. If he lays bare the nature of sin, it is to mourn over it, 
and to stimulate to effort to escape from it. This thoughtful writing 
comes from a mind which has faith in man and faith in God. It is 
proper to say also, that the man who here speaks has an eye for the 
beautiful everywhere, and a poetic richness of fancy in tracing the 
analogies between the naturally and spiritually beautiful. In his view, 
the Saviour is divine—poor, suffering, and dying, that He might 
deliver man from guilt, and make Aim divine. The Holy Spirit also is 
divine, dwelling in men to make them holy. In all this the heart of 
the Father is said to come to us. Is it surprising that an instructor of 
whom all this may be said, honestly said, finds persons to whom his word 
is the right word? Not atall. There is, no doubt, a mystic dreami- 
ness running through all that he says. But there are minds, it seems, 
that must be religious after that type, or not at all. To the more 
robust, objective, manly piety by which the great work of the Church 
is done, those persons do not attain—cannot, it would seem, attain. If 
they do service in this direction, it must be by means of thought and 
prayer, more than by action. No doubt the pale of the Church is wide 
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enough to include men and women of this sort, and as law and variety 
go together in the natural, so it is intended they should go together 
in the supernatural, both now and for ever. 

But while we say thus much in commendation of this volume, we 
feel bound to say that there is much in it which is not to our mind, 
both on the ground of taste and substance. In these pages there is 
often an exuberance of fancy in the supply of illustration—a coupling 
of the sensible and the spiritual together to such a degree as to pro- 
duce confusion and mist rather than clearness. The spiritual thought 
is sometimes not so much revealed in the natural imagery as lost in 
it: so much so, that there is danger lest persons should delude 
themselves with the idea, that as they certainly admire the natural 
imagery of the preacher, they may conclude that they are admirers 
of the spiritual truth supposed to be presented by it. But that by 
no means follows. Excess of this kind is commonly the effect of in- 
experience and of a want of seriousness. But it does not come from any 
such cause in the case of Mr. Lynch. It is the result of a dispropor- 
tion of faculty, such as allows prose to run into poetry much more 
freely than is expedient. In some instances this love of figure and 
analogy, true or untrue, is carried so far, that we know of little in the 
allegorizing of Origen himself that is less warranted. For example— 
Christ was crucified at Golgotha, the place of a skull; and anon we 
are told that ‘the place of askull’ may be taken as meaning ‘the place 
‘of an old dead religion, where holy men of God are tortured and 
‘crucified.’ So in the same page we read of Mary, on the morning 
of the resurrection, mistaking the Saviour for the gardener. ‘She 
was right,’ says Mr. Lynch. ‘What wisdom was hidden in her 
‘mistake! It was the gardener. How should we work in the garden 
‘of the new moral world, if we have not the gardener Jesus Christ to 
‘direct us?’ (p. 89.) Who does not see that the sacred text, under 
such a treatment, may mean anything? This, however, is our author’s 
manner. In fact, Mr. Lynch is beset with a disposition to pass by the 
obvious, which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred is the real and 
great meaning of a text, in favour of some latent meaning which no 
one would expect to find there. But let him be assured, the meaning 
of Scripture, intended by God to be the bread of life to the human 
spirit, is rarely ever of that occult kind which he is so much inclined 
to seek after. The dread of the commonplace has become a spiritual 
malady when it leads to such eccentric criticisms and subtle ingenuities 
as are frequent in this volume. 

But there is a graver defect behind. There are many parts of this 
volume where there ought to have been a clear indication of the way 
in which the sins of the past are forgiven, and the acceptance of the 
guilty is realized. But no such indication is given. Pardon does 
come in some way through the sufferings of Christ, but Mr. Lynch’s 
_ idea of justification seems to be that God justifies man by faith when 
He sanctions or accepts his incipient faith and piety as a believer. In 
all the connexions where we might expect a recognition of the Protes- 
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tant doctrine on this point, we have found our author gliding away 
into a view of the work of Christ which has respect to its influence 
simply in changing the heart. How that work gives peace to the 
conscience from the relation in which it stands to the claims of God, 
seems to be left as a mystery that cannot be profitably dwelt upon. 
We have seen, in our last number, what Mr. Lynch’s views on this 
subject are, and we regret that they are not more in accordance with 
what we hold to be the clear teaching of the Scripture. Let no one, 
however, be deterred from reading this volume by the exception we 
have taken to it. The great substance of its teaching is scriptural. 
It errs, not so much by presenting error, as by not giving us the whole 
truth. 

History of Nonconformity in Wales. By Tuomas Regs. Snow. 
— This substantial octavo will be welcome to many a reader in 
Wales, and we trust to many in England. It treats of Protestant 
Nonconformity in the Principality from its beginning to the present 
time. The author has availed himself of the best printed information 
on the subject, both in Welsh and English, and of manuscript autho- 
rities which will be new to the public. The book, accordingly, must 
not be supposed to be a mere compilation. It is not that—it is some- 
thing much better. It is the result of much reading, research, and 
thought, and will live as a valuable memorial on its subject. It 
abounds in information concerning the religious history of Wales, and 
information of the deepest interest not accessible to the English 
student elsewhere. We say to our readers, purchase the book and 
read it, and they may learn that there is beauty in Welsh history as 
well as in Welsh scenery. It is an old chivalrous country, that land 
of the race whose fathers fronted Cesar and Agricola; and the Non- 
conformity that has grown up there within the last three centuries 
has shown itself to be as stout and brave in its way as anything in 
Celtic history. 

The Essays and Reviews examined. By James Bucuanan, D.D., 
LL.D. Johnstone.—The greater part of this volume appeared as a 
series of communications in the Morning Post. The volume includes 
an introduction, with an Appendix of Notes and Documents. Few 
modern divines are so competent to deal with subjects of this nature 
as Dr. Buchanan. The columns of a newspaper were not favourable 
to a full or adequate treatment of the topics in discussion; but the 
author has well exposed many of the weak points of the Essayists, 
and has left them little standing room. 

The Divine Covenants, their Nature and Design. By Joun Ketry. 
Jackson and Co.—This volume comprises the Congregational Lecture 
for 1860. Mr. Kelly justly observes that from the times of the 
Reformation until very recently, the attention of theologians was 
largely given to this subject, very much as might have been expected, 
from the prominence assigned to the topic in the sacred writings both 
of the Old and New Testaments. But those works have their place in 
the history of theology.’ Like many a tome of old Dutch divinity, 
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they lie upon college shelves, the leaves of them being very rarely dis- 
turbed by any modern student. They are huge, dry, ponderous pro- 
ductions, as little adapted to modern taste as to modern uses of time. 
It required considerable courage in a man of Mr. Kelly’s position to 
attempt to secure attention to a theme which has fallen into such 
neglect, conspicuously Biblical as that theme certainly is. In Mr. Kelly’s 
hands the history of the Covenants is the history of Redemption— 
the development of the Divine purpose in relation to man as an offender 
against law ; and the exposition, in place of being the heavy per- 
formance it might have been, consists of a foolscap volume, in a clear 
good type, and extends to little more than three hundred pages. It is 
strange that modern divinity should say so little about a subject on 
which the Old Testament and the New say so much, and will say it to 
the end of time. This is not as it should be. It is one of the bad 
signs only too observable among us. 

The Guilt of Slavery and the Crime of Slaveholding demonstrated 
JSrom the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. By G. B. Cuerver, D.D. 
New York.—The title of this book describes its purpose. It is a learned 
and able work on the subject of which it treats. Many of our American 
brethren have needed convincing on this topic in the North as well 
as the South. In England, happily, we do not require argument 
in relation to it. We have passed through that stage in theological 
and social science. If there be any persons among us who do need 
conversion, we urge strongly that they should be induced to read Dr. 
Cheever’s volume. 

Evidences of Christianity, derived from its Nature and Reception. 
By Joun Birp Sumyer, Archbishop of Canterbury. A new edition, 
revised with Reference to Recent Objections. London: Hatchard 
and Co. 1861.—The well-timed republication of this treatise, written 
nearly forty years since, will, we doubt not, do good service. There 
are only too many who, asArchbishop Sumner reminds us in his preface, 
treat with respect the religion to which they nominally belong, and 
acknowledge the benefits it confers on society, but have vague notions 
of uncertainty as to its evidence, and as to difficulties in its doctrines, 
floating before their minds, sufficient to keep them in an unprofitable 
‘state of hesitation. The design of this excellent treatise is to show 
to such persons, and to all others who may need to be confirmed in the 
faith, that the evidences of Christianity are not uncertain, but stead- 
fast and sure, and that its doctrines are true not less than beneficial. 
The Archbishop’s investigations into the origin of Christianity, and 
into the time and the circumstances of its first proclamation, and his 
development of the argument from these and the connected facts, 
appear to us particularly excellent, and of great force. We cannot do 
other than desire for this work a wide circulation, and the acceptance 
it so well deserves. 

The Facts of the Four Gospels. An Essay. By Frepzric 
Szrsorn. London: Longman and Co. 1861.—The design of Mr. 
Seeborn’s Essay is to remind us that the facts of the four Gospels 
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do not in themselves constitute a system of theology ; that they alone 
are a sufficient revelation of what it most deeply concerns us to know ; 
and that they manifestly declare and proclaim Christ as the Son of 
God and the Deliverer from sin. 

These things premised and insisted on, the author next proceeds to 
exhibit the life of our Lord as much as possible by its facts and events 
alone. He adopts in so doing the chronology of the Gospel of 
St. Mark, supplementing its omission of the journeys to Jerusalem by 
the accounts given of them in St.John. This necessarily involves 
reference to some of our Lord’s discourses, and though they are not 
dwelt upon for what is technically cglled doctrine, they receive inci- 
dentally several admirable and very apt illustrations. 

The whole Essay bears impress of a faithful endeavour after exact- 
ness and precision both in statement and deduction. It shows also 
that the writer is no less of a large and catholic spirit than of cul- 
tivated mind, 

The Near and the Heavenly Horizons. By Mapame DE GASPaRIN. 
Edinburgh: Alexander Strahan and Co. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 1861.—The Near and the Heavenly Horizons is a book which 
scarcely admits of being described in detail, but of which some general 
impression is not difficult to gather. It is full of beauty and pathos ; 
it is sometimes fitful and irregular; it is always elevated and pure, 
and occasionally almost wayward. It is not, however, a book to be 
criticised so much as to be considered, felt, and yielded to. There is, 
as it seems to us, a wondrous sensibility and pensiveness about it—a 
sublime and chastened but never forgotten sorrow, which has found 
rest in God. The subjects are too many and various to admit of our 
giving any account of them, and are discoursed of in a manner that 
does not admit of condensed reproduction, except at the cost of com- 
plete spoiling. 

Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, especially designed and adapted for the Use of Ministers and 
Students. From the German of J. P. Lange, D.D. Vol. I. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. AtrreD Eprersneim, Ph.D. 

History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 
By Dr. J. A. Dorner. Vol. I. Translated by W. D. Simon.—These 
are two of the most valuable in the series of volumes issued by Messrs. 
Clark of Edinburgh. We wonder that the work of Dr. Dorner, which 
has stood so high and for so long, has not been translated before. 
Even now, the portion of the work published is the second division, 
not the first, which is an inconvenience. But the first is promised in 
the course of the next winter. Lange’s work on Matthew will be 
a treasure to the thoughtful student and preacher. This volume 
includes the first twelve chapters of the Gospel, along with some 
valuable preliminary matter. 

The Influence of the Septuagint Version of the Old Testament upon 
the Progress of Christianity. By the Rev. Ratpn Cuvrton, B.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Macmillan. 1861.—This is a 
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masterly exposition of the influence of the Greek version of the Old 
Testament, not only on the progress of Christianity after the Christian 
era, but on its preparative influence towards bringing the Gentiles into 
the Christian Church. It shows, that if Cyrus was the providential 
instrument for rebuilding the Jewish temple, it was Alexander the 
Great who was employed by Providence for the still nobler work of 
preparing a ‘high-road in the desert’ for the advent of Messias. 
It was the echoes of the Hellenistic Gospel which interested the 
various Jewish proselytes on the day of Pentecost from the east and 
the west, the north and the south. They heard their Scriptures 
proclaimed by St. Peter in the predictions of Joel and David, and thus 
thousands of them became ‘ the first-born’ in the Gospel dispensation. 
During the succeeding four hundred years, no other version of the Old 
Testament than the Septuagint was used in public worship. 

Mr. Churton has very properly shown its prevailing influence over 
the creeds, confessions, and councils of this early period. But we 
prefer to confine our attention to his illustrations of its mighty opera- 
tions on the style and doctrines of the New Testament. With great 
felicity he shows that all the doctrinal expressions—Faith, Repentance, 
Conversion, Justification, Redemption, Salvation, &c.—are the very 
same in the Septuagint as they are in the Gospels and Epistles. It was 
not the invention of a new doctrinal vocabulary, but the completion 
and perfection of the old, which characterizes the style of the New 
Testament. Just as the faith of patriarchs and prophets was essen- 
tially the same, though differing in degree, from that of the Christian 
believer, so are their expressions the same, though modified by types 
and figures. They differ only as the bud from the blossom, but their 
root is the same. Nay, they are often complete equivalents. How 
does St. Paul differ from the Psalmist in the doctrine of Justifica- 
tion? The one declares—‘ In thy sight shall no man living be justi- 
fied,’ dre ob cov mac The other, 
Epywy vépov ov capt évwmiov ‘ Therefore by 
the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his sight.’ 

It is by similar congenialities of various doctrinal expressions 
that Mr. Churton brings out his corollary—‘ That the Hellenistic 
‘dialect was one of the chosen means by which God declares the 
‘truth of the Gospel to man.’ (p. 21.) And that it was ‘by the com- 
‘bination of the Hebrew and Greek, a language was produced of that 
‘rich and copious nature which the Christian doctrine required, to 
‘enable men to comprehend the depth and length, and breadth and 
‘height of that love of Christ which passes knowledge* (p. 119.) 
Though not intended as a refutation of Mr. Jowett’s rationalistic phi- 
lology, we consider it as the most effective defence against his ‘ see- 
saw’ treatment of the Evangelists and Epistles. It proves to ocular 
demonstration that the language and style of the New Testament is 
essentially the same as that of the Septuagint. In our lexicons 
and grammars of the Greek Testament apology is constantly 
made for its Hellenisms—by showing that some Pagan poet or 
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philosopher made use of the same word in a kindred signification. As 
if it were a disgrace to mention that version from which the writers of 
the New Testament make nearly all their citations. This philological 
prudery is not very distant from ‘ the stumbling-stone’ of the Cross and 
‘the foolishness’ of the Greeks. We are delighted, therefore, to meet 
with an Etonian Fellow of King’s who is not ashamed of the Hellenistic 
dialect, who can boldly aver that ‘the foolishness of God is wiser than 
man, and that the weakness of God is stronger than man.’ 

The Headship of Christ, or the Christian Rights of the Christian 
People. By Huan Mitter. With a Preface by Peter Bayne. 
Edinburgh : Black.—This volume consists of a reprint of Hugh Miller’s 
letter to Lord Brougham, and of many papers and articles from his 
pen bearing on the questions which issued in the disruption, and in 
the formation of the Free Church of Scotland. Every page is stamped 
by the sterling sense and power of the writer; but to us, of course, as 
English Congregationalists, the position of the author in claiming such 
complete spiritual independence was a false one. If there is to be a 
National Church, the authority which is supreme for the nation 
should be supreme for the Church—in other words, the Erastian power 
should take precedence of the sacerdotal. If the Church is to hold 
national property, and if Church censures are to be in any sense 
coercive, and to touch civil interests, then give us, say we, the su- 
premacy of the State. In this whole controversy it was assumed that 
the Free Church interpretation concerning the headship of Christ was 
the true one—that no other could be true. So do we often take on 
the infallible—we Protestants, while denouncing such pretensions else- 
where. But let not our readers be deterred by what we say from 
reading this book. ‘There is much in it to do the manly heart good. 

Eighty Sketches of Sermons ; together with an Introductory Essay. 
By Francis Crosz, D.D., Dean of Carlisle. Hatchard.—This in- 
troductory Essay presents the results of Dr. Close’s experiences in 
preparing sermons and preaching, and the eighty sketches contain 
many seeds of thought that other preachers are expected to work out 
for the benefit of their hearers. ‘The book is a contribution towards 
diffusing a greater pulpit efficiency, and it is adapted to do good service 
in that direction. 

Der Innere Gang des Deutschen Protestantismus seit Mitte des 
vorigen Jahrhunderts (‘The Internal History of German Pro- 
testantism since the Middle of Last Century’). Von Dr. Karn 
Friepr. Ave. Kaunts, Professor of Theology at Leipzig. Second 
Edition. Leipzig: Dérffling und Franke. London: Williams and 
Norgate.—This valuable history is already well known in this country 
through Mr. Meyer’s excellent translation. Since the first edition ap- 
peared, however, six years have elapsed, during which the theological 
and ecclesiastical movement in Germany has considerably advanced. 
Dr. Kahnis has now brought down his account tothe present time, and 
we are glad to perceive that it is still laudably free from the ultra- 
Lutheran partisanship and bigotry by which too many of the other 
productions of his pen are unhappily disfigured. 
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Nichol’s Series of Standard Divines. Puritan Period. The Works 
of Thomas Goodwin, D.D., sometime President of Magdalene College, 
Oxford. With a general Preface by Joun C. Mipter, D.D., 
Honorary Canon of Worcester, Rector of St. Martin’s, Birmingham ; 
and Memoir by Rozsert Hattey, D.D., Principal of the Independent 
College, London. Edinburgh: James Nichol. London: Nisbet.— 
Of this projected series we hope to say more in afuture number, The 
present volume commences with Goodwin’s Exposition of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. It is evident from this specimen that the work 
will be handsomely printed, and remarkably cheap. 


** Soon after the appearance of our last number we received a note from Pro- 
fessor Nicholas, of Carmarthen College, complaining of inaccuracy in our reference to 
his position in that Institution, and requesting that he might be allowed to correct 
our statement. He was at once informed that if there was anything erroneous in 
what we had said, we were quite willing he should show it to be such. Strange 
to say, since we thus wrote, Mr. Nicholas has urged his charge against us in more 
than one public journal, and we might, we think, on this ground, have pleaded a 
release from our promise. But Mr. Nicholas’s words shall be given -—‘ Entire free- 
dom,’ he writes, ‘is accorded me, in the lecture-room and elsewhere, to utter my 
own sentiments, as my own judgment and discretion may dictate.’ 

In self-defence we beg to say, that the evidence which led us to a different con- 
clusion was evidence which seemed fully to warrant that conclusion ; and when we 
learn even now, from Mr. Nicholas himself, that a Unitarian has written to a Uni- 
tarian newspaper complaining of him as being ‘too favourable to orthodoxy,’ we 
are still disposed to think that the case is not exactly such as the above language 
would suggest. But we have said our last on this matter. 
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